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Proceedings of the 46th Annual Convention 


The badge of managerial success in the enter- Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, and 
tainment profession is the sign S.R.O. (Standing the National Food Brokers Association. 
Room Only). For the first time in many years, 


the National Canners Association played to full Ratzesberger and Willkie Elected 

houses at every one of the 11 public sessions that Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., president of the Illi- 
made up the 46th Annual Convention in Chicago, nois Canning Company, Hoopeston, III., who 
February 20 to 24. At some of these programs, served as 1952 Vice President, was elected N.C.A. 


Y.; all geared to the theme, “Sharpening the Tools of President for 1953, and E. E. Willkie, president 
on- Management,” it was unfortunately necessary to of Pacific-American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, 
1 turn people away at the doors. There was gen- Wash. was named Vice President. Carlos Camp- 
will eral approval by N.C.A. members of the quality bell continues in office as Executive Secretary 
* of — and Treasurer. N. C. A. members also elected 25 
a * * — 2828 4 “ — Directors to new terms, named 8 Directors to 
— men the presentations were made and the meet- fill unexpired terms, and 44 Directors were con- 
Bids ings handled by the various chairmen. Repro- tinued in offi 
0 duetions of the 38 Convention addresses and state- — 
der ments are published in this issue from pages 38 The official Convention resolutions, presented 
due to 121. by Resolutions Committee Chairman Howard T. 
due Over-all attendance was estimated by the Chi- Cumming and voted at the General Session, 
— cago Convention Bureau at 20,000, including the February 21, urged that procurement procedures 
2,300 who attended the National-American Whole- be impressed with maximum conformity to the 
sale Grocers Convention immediately preceding commercial buying and selling practices normally 
2 the week of activities sponsored by N. C. A., the prevailing in the indus- (please turn to page 36) 
8 PRESIDENTS OF THE N.C.A.— 
34 (left to right) 
1952 President Fred C. Heinz, Execu- 
34 tive Secretary and Treasurer Carlos 
Campbell, and 1953 President Louis 
33 Ratzesberger, Jr. 
34 Convention Issue 
This issue of the INFORMA- 
TION Lerrer is devoted to the 
1 proceedings of the 46th Annual 
i 31 Convention of the National Can- 
31 ners Association. 
t This 96-page issue compares 
31 with the previous record-size 92- 
32 page book published in 1949, 
30 and was in the mail a week after 
the close of the Convention. 
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information Letter 


By Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 
1953 President, 
National Canners Association 


One does not fully appreciate an 
organization or field of activity unt 
he has devoted some time and effort 
to its operation. During the past 
several months I have been privileged 
to take a more active part in the 
affairs of our Association. This ex- 
perience has made me a real enthusi- 
ast for N. C. A. objectives and accom- 

lishments. Secretary Campbell and 

is staff constitute the most efficient 
and effective organization imaginable. 
But beyond this, the active interest 
which so many individual members 
take in our common problems accounts 
in large measure for the progress 
r industry and the success of 


During the past few weeks I have 
taken a refresher course in canning 
pow wif rereading The Canning Clan 
and the History of the Canning In- 
dustry along with Fred Stare’s monu- 
mental volume of Wisconsin history. 
These books paint an impressive pic- 
ture of our industry and the individ- 
uals who played such important roles 
in its development. 


These histories disclosed the fact 
that my base of operations, Hoopeston, 
has furnished two N.C.A. Presidents, 
Charles S. Crary in 1908 and 1909, and 
Edward F. Trego in 1925. I noted, 
too, that after his election Mr. Crar 
moved to Wisconsin. I have no suc 
plans. 


While Johnny McGovern once re- 
marked that Fred Heinz had mis- 
calculated in being President in 1952, 


(Concluded from page 35) 


try, and registered canning industry 
approval of immediate enactment of 
legislation restoring the limited fac- 
tory inspection authorized by the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
(See full set of N. C. A. Resolutions 
published on page 124.) 


New Type of Program 


Retiring President Heinz opened 
Convention proceedings this year with 
a statement characterizing the “new 
look” of this year’s Production-Man- 
agement agenda. Mr. Heinz stated 
that “through the years success of 
the canning industry has been due in 
large measure to the development ani 
application of scientific and frequently 
ingenious production methods, for it 
is upon the use of such methods that 
improvement in quality of raw prod- 
ucts rests. This high quality must 


Statement on Taking Office as President of N.C.A. 


LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR. 
1953 President 


since he wanted the job in 1957 for 
advertising purposes, I am well con- 
tent to be President in 1953 as this 
year marks the 75th anniversary of 
the company that I hope will continue 
to pay my salary while I work for 
the National Canners Association. 


Although I made no campaign, and 
hence no compaign promises, I will 
make a post-election promise—to do 
my utmost to promote the well-being 
of our Association and the canning 
industry. 


then be retained through the develop- 
ment and application of the most ad- 
vanced processing techniques, so that 
the finished products will meet the 
high standards demanded by the con- 
suming public.” — 4 he ex- 
plained that sessions were arran 
and programs built to stress the pro- 
cedures that management must fol- 
low to achieve this result. 


Two of the speakers on the “Pro- 
ram Preview” session of Friday, 

ebruary 20, spoke on the “Indispens- 
ability of Production-Management Di- 
rection”; one—Roy G. Lucks, presi- 
dent of the California Packing Cor- 
poration—from the point of view of 
the large canner; the other—William 
A. Free, Sr., president of the Hunger- 
ford Packing Company—from the 


int of view of the small canner. 

his session was concluded with an 
address by Chief Association Counsel 
H. Thomas Austern, who reviewed the 
highlights of government and Associa- 
tion relations through the past two 
decades of Conventions. The addresses 


by Messrs, Lucks, Free and Austern 
appear on pages 47 through 54. 


The General Session 


Saturday morning, February 21, 
marked the official opening of the Con- 
vention. Capacity of the North Ball- 
room, augmented by extra chairs 
around the speakers’ platform and 
an overflow that filled the adjoining 
North Assembly Room, was com- 
pletely utilized. 


Mr. Heinz presided, and in opening 
the meeting, reviewed the 1. ac- 
complishments of the past year—the 
work of the Association in bringing 
about final decontrol of canned fruits 
and vegetables because of their mar- 
ket position well below ceilings; the 
manner in which efforts to end the 
steel strike and its threat to canned 
foods supplies had been made success- 
ful; the favorable publicity the indus- 
7 received in connection with these 
efforts and other Association projects. 
Mr. Heinz stressed also the great gains 
made by the industry in production 
records and per capita consumption. 
He pointed up the sound financial 
condition of the Association and the 
efficiency of its services. 


Dr. Roy C. Newton addressed the 
session on “Scientific Research—a 
Builder of Business,” citing the food 
industry as an example of the prog- 
ress that has been achieved through re- 
search. In a century and a half, prog- 
ress in the production and distribu- 
tion of food has released 100 million 
people from the labor of the farm, he 
said, to devote their energy to other 
purposes. “A good profitable busi- 
ness is constantly in danger of being 
completely replaced by a new syn- 
thetic product or a cheaper process,” 
Dr. Newton said. “Competition forces 
research and that is good because it 
forces improvement.” 


Taft Receives Ovation 


Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
making his first public address since 
the Inauguration, received a standing 
ovation when he entered the meeting 
room. In the course of his speech, 
which he titled, “Freedom—the Key 
to Progress,” Senator Taft expressed 
his opposition to standby price and 
wage controls, saying that they “are 
no part of a free system. They can 
utterly destroy a free economy. If 
price and wage controls become a per- 
manent part of our economic system, 
it means the end of the very progress 
that will cure the hardships which 
might result temporarily from high 
prices.” 


The Senator’s speech was a plea for 
maintenance and preservation of the 
spirit of liberty and freedom in which 
the nation was founded and under 
which it has achieved the highest liv- 
ing standards of the world. He named 
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two principal threats to the freedom 
of this country—the danger of mili- 
tary invasion from Russia and the 
infiltration of the communist philos- 
ophy; and the deprivation of indi- 
vidual liberty that comes from “big 
government“ itself. 


Installation of Officers 


The Saturday morning session was 
concluded with the traditional instal- 
lation ceremonies for newly-elected 
officers. The nomination slate of offi- 
cers and directors was read and moved 
by Henry P. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, and after the 
membership had voted, President 
Heinz called President-elect Ratzes- 
berger to the platform. Mr. Heinz 
referred to the President-elect as a 
“sterling character, a man of con- 
science, ability and keen judgment. 
He served notably as your Vice Presi- 
dent all last year and previously 
turned in an outstanding perform- 
ance as Chairman of the N.C.A. War 
Mobilization Committee. You gentle- 
men have made an excellent choice for 
your leader in 1953.“ 


Following his brief remarks of ac- 
ceptance of the gavel of office, Mr. 
Ratzesberger took the chair and rec- 
ognized E. N. Richmond, of the Rich- 
mond-Chase Company, San Jose, 
Calif., who came forward to honor 
Mr. Heinz with a graceful and ap- 
preciative eulogy of his valuable con- 
tribution to Association and industry 
achievement (see page 39). Mr. Rich- 
mond, on behalf of the Association, 
then presented Mr. Heinz with a pair 
of silver candelabra, as a token of the 
universal feeling of affection and ad- 


CARLOS CAMPBELL 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 


— on the part of the member- 
p. 


Production-Management Programs 


That afternoon a continuous 
series of special conferences at which 
the various production and manage- 
ment problems of the industry were 
discussed. The first of these dealt 
with processing methods and equi 
ment, and was co-sponsored by the 

.C.A. Laboratories and the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, 
with C. E. Maier of the Research De- 
partment of Continental Can Com- 
pany presiding. Simultaneously, in 
another meeting room, under spon- 
sorship of the N.C.A. Raw Products 
Committee, a special session was be- 
ing held for discussions of the subject 
of procurement and management of 
raw products, with Chairman W. 
Stanley Macklem presiding. 


All day Sunday was devoted to 
various aspects of quality protection 
and food regulation with morning dis- 
cussions under the direction of the 
N.C.A. Raw Products Bureau (dis- 
cussion leaders were F. C. — 
of the USDA and Ray B. Wakefield, 
Chairman of the C. A. Eastern 
Technical Committee on Baby Foods), 
and afternoon sessions directed by 
the N. C. A. Laboratories. C. L. Rum- 
berger, Chairman of the Washington 
Laboratory Advisory Committee, pre- 
8 


Monday morning again found two 
technical sessions in progress, one 
sponsored by the NCA. aw Prod- 
ucts Research Bureau, with Director 
C. H. Mahoney as chairman, covering 
field management problems; the other 
by the Laboratories on container and 
other production problems, with B. S. 
Clark, Research and Technical De- 
partment of American Can Company, 
presiding. 


This year’s Convention introduced 
a new type of session dealing with 
management controls, the new tech- 
niques of statistics, and effective use 
of cost accounting. This session was 
handled by the N.C.A. Division of 
Statistics, with Director H. L. Stier 
presiding, and attracted good attend- 
ance and interest. 


On the final program day, Tuesday, 
February 24, the N.C.A. Procurement 
Committee, with its chairman, Alfred 
J. Stokely, as presiding officer, pre- 
sented a special program on military 
procurement. Speakers were procure- 
ment officers from the Washington 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
and following their remarks (repro- 
duced on pages 111 through 115), 
questions from the floor develo the 
information that the Defense Depart- 
ment again has uested the Depart- 
ment of Labor this year to waive 
Walsh-Healey Act stipulations. The 
Defense Department also requested 
the Department of Agriculture to 
issue set-aside orders. If the Walsh- 
Healey exemption is obtained and the 


E. E. WILLKIE 
1953 Vice President 


set-aside orders are issued, the Quar- 
termaster General will again offer 
canners the letter contract method of 
selling merchandise. 


Tentative requirements of canned 
fruits and vegetables from the 1953 

ck to meet the needs of the armed 
orces were announced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense simultaneously in 
Washington and at the Convention 
on February 23 (see page 115). 


The final Convention session was the 
Fishery Products Conference on Tues- 
day afternoon, February 24, with Mil- 
roy Warren, Chairman of the N.C.A. 
Fishery Products Committee, as pre- 
siding officer. The conference opened 
with discussion of an important cur- 
rent topic—the United States recipro- 
cal trade agreement policy, of imme- 
diate and direct concern to the fish 
canning industry but also involving 
other segments of canning. Among 
other topics at this conference were 
legislation affecting the fish industry 
and the marketing of canned fishery 
products. 


N. F. 8B. A. and C. M. A8. A. Meetings 


During the full period of N. C. A. 
sessions, the two other co-sponsor 
groups of the Annual Convention 
were in session. The National Food 
Brokers Association held its annual 
meeting all day Saturday, February 
21, and thereafter its members were 
keeping appointments with their prin- 
cipals. The Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association held its annual 
meeting Sunday morning, February 
22, and conducted its annual exhibit 
of machinery and — Sat- 
urday, February 21, through Wednes- 
day, February 25, in the Exhibit 
Halls and Ballroom area of The Con- 
rad Hilton. 
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Information Letter 


GENERAL SESSION 


Address of the President of N. C. A. 


By Fred C. Heinz, 
1952 President, 
National Canners Association 


A little over a year ago you paid me 

e t honor of asking me to serve 
as the President of this Association. 
Since that time I have put in several 
thousands of hours and traveled many 
thousands of miles on behalf of the 
interests of our organization. It has 
been a busy year—and an experience 
I would not have missed for anything. 


One result of my experience is that 
I can look into this audience and see 
a great many ple who are now m 
warm personal friends and whom 
hardly knew at this time last year. 
For a man who has been in this busi- 
ness more than 36 years it came as 
quite a surprise to me to learn how 
many of my fellow N.C.A.’ers I had 
never met. 


That has been the most satisfying 
feature of this experience, the oppor- 
tunity to meet so many wonderful 

ple in our industry. The enduring 
riendships we have made are among 
the most important things we take 
away from this job. 


When I say “we,” I include Mrs. 
Heinz, too, for she has traveled many 
a mile with me in these past 12 months, 
and I know that she appreciates as 
much as I do the hospitality with 
which we met every place we visited. 


Now let me tell you what the Asso- 
ciation has accomplished under its out- 
going administration. The brightest 
news I have to report is that we en- 
joyed what may have been the only 

anced budget in Washington last 
year. 


We started the year with a bud 

of $1,133,000. Of this sum only 81, 
058,000 was spent. Receipts exceeded 
both budget and actual expenditures. 
To put it briefly, we spent less than 
we were expected to spend, and we 
took in more than we were expected 
to spend. As a result N.C.A. wound 
up the year’s operations with a sur- 
plus of $123,000. 


How did we spend our money? A 
good deal of it went to the mainte- 
nance of our permanent staff of ex- 
pert scientific and technical personnel. 
As President of N.C.A. I got a view 
of the activities of these people that 
I had never been able to get before, 
and I can assure you that they repre- 
sent one of the best investments we 
make. Aside from the day-in-and-day- 
out work that they do in our behalf, 
they are valuable to us because they 
help to establish and preserve our 
status as an association that is truly 
representative of its members. 


This means that the ernment 
officials with whom we deal—and that 
includes all branches of government-— 
have the greatest respect for the staff 
of N.C.A. It is that respect that 
enables the staff to represent the in- 
dustry effectively on many prob- 
lems that arise. 


The result is that we are always 
well represented whenever government 
considers the enactment or enforce- 
ment of lations important to us. 
It means that we have a friend in 
court when our case comes to trial. 


An outstanding example of our 
friendly relations with government 
— * lies in our dealings with the 

ood and Drug Administration. The 


specialists in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have high regard for 
their fellow specialists in N.C.A.’s 


laboratory. They admire them as 
much for their integrity as for their 
ability. The result is that the most 
controversial issues are handled in an 
atmosphere of friendly understanding. 


More or less, this is the atmosphere 
that characterizes N.C.A.'s 
with all 1 agencies. And it 
is directly traceable to the simple 
policy of having a permanent staff of 
peop e who know what they are talking 
about. 


We had a lot of headaches during 
1952, which we classified in two cate- 
gories: routine headaches and un- 
scheduled headaches. The routine 
headaches were taken care of by the 
old standard medicine: an alert staff 
working hard at every opportunity. 
The unscheduled headaches required 
special medicine. 


There were two of them. One was 
the job of carrying out the Associa- 
tion’s resolution calling for suspen- 
sion of price controls. 


Now you would have thought that 
it would be obvious that an industry 
that had priced most of its products 
well below the ceiling price would not 
have to be harassed with the burden 
of price control. Unfortunately, 
though, the bureaucrat’s mind doesn’t 
always follow the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Ellis Arnall, in 
— proved to be — 
mmune to logical argumen 


We did the only thing we could do, 
which was to keep the reasonableness 
of our case before the public and be- 
fore the Congress which represented 
it. I remember Henry P. Taylor go- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency last March, and 
what an excellent presentation he gave 
there. He had more charts and 
graphs than a textbook on economics, 
and they all pointed to one thing: 


that keep price controls on canned 
foods was ut as useless and annoy- 


rabbit. 


We finally succeeded in making our 
voices heard above the clamor. Con- 
trols came off. And what was the 
result? I have not seen any headlines 
about the spiraling cost of canned 
foods. No, canned f remain the 
housewife’s best buy for her food dol- 
lar, and we have m successful in 
having the industry relieved of a book- 
keeping burden that could only add to 
the cost of the product, instead of 
holding it down. 


The other unscheduled headache 
was the steel strike, which threatened 
to create a serious tin can shortage. 
In this we were successful in proving 
to the government that food is a 
strategic material that needs to be 
stockpiled. If the strike were pro- 
longed, losses to farmers would be 
tragic and the widespread impact on 
the nation’s food supply would be a 
great irretrievable loss. As a result 
there was very little interference to 
the operations of the canning industry. 


In both of these instances, the fight 
for price decontrol and the fight to 
retain tin plate supplies, N.C.A. oper- 
ated like the smooth-functioning piece 
of machinery that it is. Members of 
the Association’s various committees 
spent many long hours in Washing- 
ton working unselfishly in the interest 
of the industry. The State Secretaries 
best vital information pouring in and 
did what they could to promote our 
cause in their own local areas. The 
officers and staff of the Association 
coordinated all this material and all 
this effort and applied it where it 
would do the most good, with notable 
success. 


It has been a real experience for me 
to watch the Association go into ac- 
tion at times like these, because I 
would not have believed that so much 
could be accomplished by so many 
geome working on the same problem. 

e hear a lot about the effectiveness 
Let me tell you that 


of cooperation. 


it wor 


It would be nice to be able to report 
that the year 1952 saw the permanent 
solution of all the problems that have 
ever faced or ever will face the can- 
ning industry. But the job of the 
National Canners Association is not 
completed nor do I suppose it ever 
will be as long as there are problems 
arising within the industry that can 
3 through cooperative ef- 

0 


Unfortunately the supply of head - 
aches always seems to keep 1— with 
the supply of heads. I predict 
will be no shortage of problems next 
year, five years from now, or 50 years 
from now. We may have other short- 
ages, but that won’t be one of them. 
And I predict, too, that the way we 
will solve these problems is the same 
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way we solve them today—by intelli- 
gent cooperation through our national 
association. 


Where do we stand today? The 
canning industry has made tremend- 
ous progress — the past quarter - 
— in terms of both quantity and 
quality. 


During this period it has taken on 
a major part of the burden of feedin 
our armed forces at home and abroa 
in addition to feeding the soldiers and 
civilians of other lands. All this it 
has done without any disruption of 
the regular domestic supply. 


To accomplish this the canning in- 
dustry has had to expand its produc- 
tion of the old-line items enormously 
and has added many new products in 
big volume, and it has had to maintain 
and improve its already high stand- 
ards of quality in order to keep the 
market for its new productive ca- 
pacity. 


Since the beginning of World War 
II production of canned fruits and 
vegetables has increased by more than 
50 percent, from 304 million cases to 
470 million cases. The canning in- 
dustry kept pace with a —— 
that was growing by 25 million con- 
sumers in that period. It did better 
than keep pace, and that is shown by 
the fact that per capita consumption 
of canned vegetables jumped from 
38.7 pounds in 1940 to 49.4 pounds in 
1952. Per — 2 consumption of 
canned fruit and fruit juices went u 
8 pounds in 1940 to 38.2 poun 
N 


For all canned fruits, juices and 
vegetables consumption per person is 
88 one- third larger than it was 
in b 


What has caused this increase? 
There are a number of factors. One 
that is pointed to most often is the 
increase in purchasing power of the 
American consumer, his is un- 
doubtedly a factor. Nevertheless, con- 
sumption of canned foods has gone up 
even faster than consumption of most 
other foods, so there must be another 
factor involved. 


I believe the answer is that the pro- 
ducers of canned foods, by improvin 
their efficiency all along the line, an 
in a true competitive spirit, have kept 
their prices comparatively low. A 
gregh of canned food prices and over- 
all food prices for the past ten years 
shows a steadily increasing gap be- 
tween the two. 


The problem that faces us all in 
1958, and in the years to come, is how 
long we can keep widening that gap. 
It has taken every ounce of managerial 
skill for this industry to keep its 
prices down when all its costs were 
going up. Wage rates alone have 
tripled since prewar. Raw product 
costs have gone up almost as much. 


These are the most competitive 
times we have ever known. If we are 


to continue to grow there is only one 
solution for us: that is to exercise our 
managerial wits more strongly than 
we ever have before. We will not find 
the way out through higher prices, 
that is certain. Our profits are going 
to have to come out of our own in- 
genuity. 

And now, let me close with thanks 
for all those who have made my job a 
lot easier in the past year than it 
would have been otherwise. In par- 
ticular I am indebted to all the staff, 
and especially to Carlos; to all the 
committees, the Administrative Coun- 
cil, and the Board of Directors; and 
to our legal counselor. Above all, I 
am indebted to the membership of this 
Association, whose ethical conduct in 
the day-to-day operation of their in- 
dividual businesses across the country 
makes this the great organization that 
it is, and that has given our industry 
the excellent reputation it enjoys. 

I hope my successor will meet with 
the same splendid cooperation I found 
from all of you. I know that he will 
deserve it well. 


Thank you. 


FRED C. HEINZ 
1952 President 


Presentation of Gift to President Heinz 


By E. N. Richmond, 
Richmond-Chase Company 


I consider it an honor to have been 
selected as the person to say a few 
words in appreciation of the services 
of our extaiien President and to make 
the presentation of a gift to him in 
behalf of our membership as a token 
of our feelings of affection and ad- 
miration for him and for the excellent 
services that he has rendered to the 
national canning industry during the 
past year. 


Fred Heinz has been the right Presi- 
dent at the right time for the National 
Canners Association. No man within 
our ranks was better qualified to have 
served as President during the past 
year. He had the thorough knowl- 
edge of the problems of the canning 
industry accumulated during the many 
years past through having served on 
the more important committees of our 
Association. 


Within the past four years our or- 
ganization has financed and built new 
office and laboratory buildings in 
Washington and Berkeley. Financing 
the project was accomplished from 
funds set aside from our own general 
fund and from a fund rai from 
suppliers and friends. 


Fred Heinz was chairman of the 
financial committee and did personally 
accomplish a large portion of the so- 


licitation of the funds raised by his 
committee. He was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the financial suc- 
cess of the building project. 


Fred, during his tenure of office, has 
made almost a full-time job of the 
residency. Results of the past year 
ndicate his success. Problems have 
been many, and travel has been much, 
but no problem has been too tough 
or travel too distant to dim Fred's 
desire for accomplishments for the 
national canning industry. 


Fred, your tenure of office has been 
so successful as to cause you to be 
rated as one of the outstanding Presi- 
dents who have served the National 
— Association since its incep- 
tion. 


The staff desires me to express to 
you their appreciation of your help- 
fulness to them and consideration for 
them. From the bottom of our hearts 
we all of us say to you “Thank you.” 


We thank your company, the H. J. 
Heinz Company, for their considera- 
tion of having granted to you so much 
of your time to serve the interests of 
the National Canners Association. 


The gift which we have for you is 
of small intrinsic value, but we trust 
that the value of the sentiment it rep- 
resents will cause the candles of the 
candelabra to burn brightly for you 
and your good wife and to remind you 
often of our kindly sentiment for you. 
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information Letter 


Scientific Research—A Builder of Business 


By Dr. Roy C. Newton, 
Vice President in Charge 
of Research, Swift & Co. 


My place on this program today is 
that of a chronicler of progress and, 
particularly, the factors that brought 
about this progress. As business men 
we are all interested in any method 
which promises progress in our busi- 
ness, but we are prone to get so 
tangled up in details that we forget 
our basic formula for success. There 
are, of course, many ingredients in 
this basic formula, but I shall not at- 
tempt to cover them all with equal 
emphasis. No one can discount the 
importance of honesty in business, 
2 of produet, service to the pub- 
lic, economy of production, or adver- 
tising and promotion of sales. Good 
business men always think of these 
things, but sometimes they forget 
about the research that underlies all 
of them. Therefore, my remarks will 
be directed at research and develop- 
ment as the builder of business. 

In a thriving business one might 
ask the question, “Why research?” 

It is an unusual question in 1953, 
because science and scientific research 
have become common to the vocab- 
ulary of every household. It would 


have been an unusual question 50 


years ago because the term then 
would have been unknown in most 
households. Such is the change in 
half a century. But there have been 
other changes during the half cen- 
tury. For example, there were horse 
cars on the streets of Chicago in 1900. 
The kerosene lamp supplied the lights 
for our homes. The average work 
week was something like 60 hours. 
The life expectancy of a new-born 
babe was 40 years. 


The causes of many diseases were 
unknown. The measure of a diet was 
limited to calories, protein, carbohy- 
drates and fats. Our homes had no 
telephones, radios or electric appli- 
ances; and our women had no nylon 
stockings. 


The agricultural art was such that 
it required over half our population 
to supply our wants for food and 
fiber. any things which we con- 
sider as necessities today were either 
unknown or unattainable to the com- 
mon man as we started on the 20th 
century. 


There was one invention of the hu- 
man mind, however, that was slowly 
being put to work for the enlighten- 
ment of mankind. This invention had 
been in the process of development for 
many centuries and was gradually 
picking up momentum as more and 
more of our people adopted it. It was 
so simple that most of the prophets 
and historians of the day failed to 
recognize it. That invention was the 
“method of scientific research.” It is 
true that the method had been known 


by a few of the earlier scientists cen- 
turies before; but not until the nine- 
teenth century had it been firmly es- 
tablished within a social structure 
which nurtured its development. 


Perhaps we should pause here just 
long enough to examine this thing we 
call the “scientific method.” 


There are three features of the 
“scientific method” which differen- 
tiate it from the older philosophies. 


First, it depends only on knowledge 
that can be observed over and over 
again by anyone who wishes. Nature 
is impartial and will reveal her 
secrets to anyone. Socrates taught 
his pupils what he considered to be 
the great fundamental truths and 
then taught the method of deduction. 
By this procedure it was possible for 
anyone to determine from the gen- 
eral principle, by simple deduction, 
the answer to any specific question. 
If the generalizations were wrong, 
then the specific answers were sure 
to be wrong. 


Now, remember, science depends 
only upon that knowledge which can 
— supported by reprodueible observa- 
tions. 


The next step in the “scientific 
method” is to correlate these observa- 
tions until they clearly describe the 
eneral law. his is known as in- 

uctive reasoning. Man’s progress 
will depend on the number of people 
who learn to use this method and to 
throw off their superstitions and 
prejudices. Unfortunately, even our 
greatest scientists seem to forsake 
this training when considering ques- 
tions outside their own field of learn- 
ing, thus —— under the spell of 
emotionalism and prejudice. 


The third important step in the 
“method of science” is the design of 
experiments which force Nature to 
reveal her secrets. The life span of 
man is not long enough to wait for 
the accidental occurrence of natural 
phenomena so that scientific observa- 
tions can be made. It is necessary to 
induce these phenomena by setting up 
the proper conditions and then ob- 
serving what happens. This proce- 
dure gets the highest form of 
honesty because the reported results 
are subject to check by other scien- 
tists. It is a situation in which no 
man’s word needs to be taken on faith 
and no man’s opinion is better than 
that of any other unless it is sup- 

rted by reproducible experiments. 

undamentally, this is all there is to 
science. It seems so simple that we 
wonder how charlatans can od on 
the inability of people to think. 


Perhaps some further introductory 
consideration should be given to the 
factors which have allowed this meth- 
od to perform such miracles and at 
such an accelerated rate during the 
past 100 years, and, particularly, dur- 


ing the t 50 years, whereas it pro- 


In the first place, there were only 
a very few ple who could throw 
off the superstitions of their child- 
hood so that they could embrace the 
method. Of these few, only a very 
small 2 had the courage to 
defy the word of the master minds 
— were supposed to do the think- 
ng. 


In the second place, it was neces- 
sary in the beginning to build up 
slowly and nstakingly sufficient 
data from which to enunciate the 
more fundamental laws and to get a 

icture of the structure of matter and 
he behavior of matter and energy. 
It is always these fundamental con- 
cepts which, after adequate proof, 
form the thinking raw material for 
newer concepts and their use. 


In the third place, it requires free- 
dom of the individual not only from 
restriction and from prejudices in 
thinking, but also freedom of the in- 
dividual to choose his activity and the 
environment in which to carry on this 
activity. 


The fourth element in the use of 
this method is that of inducement. 
For the scientific method to yield us- 
able results it was necessary to pro- 
vide inducement or incentive. Man's 
curiosity has been responsible for his 
effort to push back the curtain of 
ignorance; but the right of ownership 
has been the incentive which has 
caused him to use this new-found 
knowledge. At first this resulted in 
secrecy. Each inventor tried to keep 
his process or formula a closely- 
guarded secret. When science reached 
the point that inventions could be 
analyzed and duplicated, it led to the 
system of patents in which the gov- 
ernment contracted to guarantee 
ownership for a stipulated period in 
exchange for a written description of 
the invention. 


Basic research depends on natural 
curiosity with personal support, while 
applied research depends on incentive. 
Both require freedom. It is precisely 
this freedom and incentive that have 
been provided in this country to a 
greater extent than anywhere else in 
the world during the past half cen- 
tury. It is true that in the past some 
other nations have given better finan- 
cial support to fundamental and ex- 
ploratory research than we have in 
America. It is true, also, that we 
have taken the recorded and tabulated 
knowledge from others and applied 
it to our use with so-called Yankee 
ingenuity. In other words, we had 
freedom and incentive to a greater 
degree than we had the good sense to 
provide financial support for basic re- 
search. As a result, for many years 
we have led the world in applied re- 
search using the knowledge supplied 
by others. Now we have of necessity 
taken the lead in fundamental re- 
search in many scientific fields. 
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That, in brief, is a description of 
science, how it works and the factors 
which favor its development. 


Now we come to the question, “Why 
research?” 

If this tool of the human brain has 

ven us so much in better living, less 

rudgery, better health, better food 

and a more uniform supply of food, 
as well as all the luxuries, why 
shouldn’t we be satisfied? 

The answer is that we have onl 
just begun. There are more natur 
phenomena yet to discover than have 
thus far been written into the text 
books. 

It would serve no good purpose for 
me to list the achievements of re- 
search. They are too numerous and 
too important in our lives to have 
been unknown to any of us. 

You may be sure that insufficient 
knowledge is the ultimate barrier in 
the path of progress in every sphere 
of human endeavor. Whether it be 
physical comforts, better health, bet- 
ter food or better human relations, we 
are circumscribed only by our inabil- 
ity to understand the natural laws 
that govern these things. We must 
do research to bring forth this under- 
standing. 


Industrial research, if it is to grow 
and continue to be increasingly profit- 
able, must take the facts from the 
various branches of science and fit 
them together to get a positive an- 
swer. n fundamental research a 
negative answer is sometimes as valu- 
able as a positive, but in industrial 
research the thing must work or it is 
no good, To get this positive answer, 
the man in industry must have the 
fundamental knowledge which can 
best be learned in an institution with 
greater freedom from the pressure of 
practical problems. 

I believe research in the industrial 
laboratories will be intensified to the 
end that more attention will be given 
to seeking fundamental information. 
Industrial research has a habit of 
selling itself. Once it is well started 
in an industry, competition forces it 
at an accelerating rate up to the point 
of diminishing returns as compared 
to cost. 


The chemical industry in this coun- 
try is now the ee ae and most cap- 
able of any chemical industry that 
ever exis in any country. All of 
this has been built since World War I 
and the speed with which this devel- 
opment has been accomplished comes 
from several factors: 


(1) There was an accumulation of 
basic information in the scientific lit- 
erature built up largely in the uni- 
versities over a period of years. 


(2) Business leaders expressed con- 
fidence in research by giving finan- 
cial support to their own company 
laboratories. 


(3) The research laboratories in 
the chemical industry continued with 
the accumulation of basic data as well 


as their regular operation of applied 
research. 


The development of the chemical 
industry is perhaps our best illustra- 
tion that scientific research is a 
builder of industry. 


If research is a builder of industry, 
it is also a wrecker of industry when 
the other fellow is doing the research. 


Scientific research is moving so fast 


that new competitors are uced al- 
most overnight. A rofitable 
business is gente in danger of 
being completely replaced by a new 


synthetic product or by a cheaper 
process. 


A ps that is often missed is that 
two levels of competition are affected 
by research. The first is between 
companies within an industry, and the 
second is between industries. 


I am reminded of a visit I had some 
* ago with the president of the 
ell Telephone Laboratories. In a 
discussion of problem selection, he 
stated that Bell Telephone felt it 
must anticipate the next moves of its 
competition. This surprised me and 
I volunteered that Bell Telephone 
really had no competition. My atten- 
tion was called to the telegraph com- 
panies, messenger service, and the 
postal service, as well as personal 
contacts, such as a young man poing 
to see his girl. These are truly 
competitive with the telephone and as 
you can readily see as in the case of 
the young man visiting his girl, each 
some feature that is difficult to 
attain with the telephone. 


The meat packing industry has a 
long history of research. ur in- 
dustry was, in fact, a leading ex- 
ponent of research before science was 
popularized with the public. Much of 
the study and experimental work car- 
ried on in the early history of the 
meat 1 had to proceed without 
the aid of highly trained scientific 
workers. The changes that took place 
in the latter part of the 19th and 
early 20th century in the handling, 
and distribution of meat 
‘oods represent progress that will be 
difficult for the present or any future 
group of research workers to equal. 


The people who made these ad- 
vances worked with principles and ob- 
jectives which are inherent in any 
successful research program and are 
worthy of re-evaluation by those of 
us who now have the responsibility. 
In the first place, these men had an 
economic objective. They foresaw the 
possibilities of performing a public 
service in furnishing food to popula- 
tions far removed from the area of 
heavy livestock production and they 
knew that the free enterprise system 
would return a profit to those who 
efficiently performed this public serv- 
ice. Secondly, they ssessed the 
coura) to break with established 

recedent. The progress in establish- 
ng. this industry with the efficiency 
of operations for which it is still fa- 


mous, and the utilization of byprod- 
ucts for which it has been famous, is 
profound evidence that these men 
could do a fairly — job without 
much scientific training. They didn’t 
use the same termino and prob- 
ably didn’t accept the broad use of 
the word “research” as we do, but 
they were doing research just the 
same. Anyone who is engaged in 
trying to find a better way is doing 
applied research regardless of wha 
job he may hold. 


It is a mistaken idea to think that 

we emulate the founders of our busi- 
ness by carrying on our operations 
as they did a half century ago. 
fact is that our predecessors were 
characterized by their efforts to im- 
prove and if we would follow their 
example we must organize to do an in- 
telligent job of making steady im- 
rovements in our methods. The 
ounder of Swift & Company had a 
rinciple which applies: e said, 
‘The best a man ever did shouldn't 
be his yardstick for the rest of his 
life.” hat is a working rule that 
applies to organizations as well as to 
individuals. 


When I was a small boy, there were 
75 million people in these United 
States and about half of them were 
associated with agricultural work on 
the farm. This, however, was a 
tremendous improvement over the 
situation which existed a century 
earlier when 79 percent were so en- 
gaged. There are other lands, even 
— in which it takes 80 percent of 
the people at hard, back-breaking 
work to produce the food and fiber 
needed for themselves and the few 
others performing services and en- 
gaged in industry. 


In 1800, 79 percent of the ple 
in agriculture; in 1952 only 11 
cent. 


What brought this about and what 
does it mean to our mode of life? 


It means that we have released 100 
million people from the labor of the 
farm so that children can continue in 
school, and workers are available for 
producing in industry the many 
things we consider necessities today 
but would have been unheard of luxu- 
ries a generation ago. It means we 
have available the trained personnel 
for the professions, as well as the 
services, such as, mechanics, store- 
keepers, and postal clerks. 

It means we have the leisure to 
pursue the search of knowledge in the 
sciences and arts. 

Without this supply of workers for 
industry, imagine if you can the 
things we would not have. I shall 
not enumerate them for it would bore 
ou, but I cannot refrain from draw- 
ng the obvious conclusion that it was 
necessary to liberate man from the 
incessant struggle for food, before we 
could progress to these other things. 

How can we evaluate the events 
from the colonial days with four men 
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out of five working long days to eke 
out the coarse homespun existence up 
to the present, when five out of six 
are available for other work? The 
inventive genius of the equipment 
manufacturers has contributed enor- 
mously to the increased efficiency of 
farm production, but this mechani- 
cal ingenuity could not have gone far 
without its companions of applied and 
fundamental science. Where would 
the modern equipment manufacturer 
be, for example, without the materials 
available to him now that were un- 
known even 50 years ago? 


Nor is equipment improvement by 

any means the most spectacular con- 
tributor to this liberation of man 
from the constant quest of the neces- 
sities. Plant breeders have produced 
miracles of inc roduction of 
those crops which supply our 
There is not a crop in American agri- 
culture today that has not been im- 
proved in quality, yield or increased 
resistance to disease through the 
arduous and painstaking efforts of 
lant geneticists. There is no end to 
uture — — as long as science is 
our tool and guide, and as long as so- 
ciety provides the environment for a 
free competitive enterprise. 


Are we in fact increasing this sup- 
port of agricultural research? I have 
seen recently a pamphlet entitled 
“Applied Research in the Uni 
States.” It is a report of the Na- 
tional Research Council to the Mutual 
Security Agency. On page 17, there 
is a table comparing federal expendi- 
ture for research in various phases 
of our national life. In 1940 the ex- 
penditure for agricultural research 
was $28.4 million as against a total 
of $73.4 million for all research. In 
1950, we spent through our federal 

vernment for agricultural research 

50.6 million; but the value of the 
dollar is worth only about one-half 
what it was in 1940, so, in effect, we 
were in 1950 actually spending less 
for agricultural research than we 
were in 1940. On the other hand, our 
total federal expenditure for research 
has increased from $73.4 million in 
1940 to $1,888,900,000 in 1950. 


I do not stand before you to recom- 
mend more government spending, but 
rather for a more rational distribu- 
tion of our research expenditure. If 
my thesis is correct that agricultural 
research has been so productive of 
public good, is it not then good policy 
to augment this activity? 


There are several great avenues of 
research, each acting as a supporting 
influence to the others. According to 
my classification these are: 

Privately endowed institutions 
and universities. 


(2) State universities and experi- 
mental stations. 


(3) Federal government research 


laboratories and experiment stations. 


(4) Industrial 
tories. 


research labora- 


One im t point should be kept 
in mind 1212 of these 
principal research agencies. I have 
mentioned the absolute necessity for 
freedom if scientific research is to be 
productive. This means freedom for 
the individual scientist to think, to 
experiment and to report his findings. 
It also means the freedom to select 
the field of his own interest in which 
to apply his talents. For half a cen- 
tury while science was making this 
the greatest nation on earth, this 

om was a foundation philosophy. 
Scientists chose either industry or the 
university. If in the on he 
chose his field of interest. hen 
things began to change. Taxes dried 
up the source of new funds for en- 
dowed universities and higher costs 
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forced the universities and the re- 
search workers to divert interests 
into channels where government funds 
were available. To be sure we did 
things on a grandiose scale, but will 
this new system which is directed 
from above bring out the individual 
genius so necessary for the great ad- 
vances of science? 


A more or less casual look at this 
distribution of research effort gives 
an altogether erroneous picture. Ac- 
tually, the higher costs and higher 
taxes have dried up the support of 
the privately endowed institution and, 
to a certain extent, the state institu- 
tions making them more dependent 
on the federal government for funds. 
It is an inevitable consequence of 
such centralized control of the purse 
strings that the individual scientist 
will lose his freedom to select his field 
of work. If he cannot get money to 
do what he wants to do, he will natu- 


rally gravitate into those fields where 
funds are available. 


It has long been my ae that 
industry has a responsibility to see 
that big government does not usu 
the of fundamen 
scientific research. 


Now, I have spoken of the power 
of this instrument of the human mind 
which we call the scientific method. 
I have briefed for you basic principles 
that make this method work and I 
have outlined the various ncies 
that are organized to use it for the 
betterment of man. How does this 
affect us as individual business men? 


There is no doubt but that applied 
research will progress and expand as 
rapidly as the fundamental truths are 
provided. This does not mean that 
each industrial company, nor each 
branch of industry, will equally profit 
by research. There will be many 
companies who will fail to see the op- 
portunities—but will be un- 
noticed as they quickly pass out of 
existence. I said a few minutes ago 
that scientific research is a builder of 
industry and business and that it is 
also a destroyer of industry. For ex- 
ample, this audience is prineionty 
interested in the preservation of food 
by the involved process of sealing the 
food in a tin can and then heating 
it to destroy the bacteria and the 
enzymes. It has been a successful 
and a growing business for nearly a 
century. The plain and simple rea- 
son for that success is that it per- 
formed a useful service. Does that 
mean that its success will continue? 
It seems to me the answer is “no,” or 
at least, only “maybe.” It may well 
be that in years there will be revo- 
lutionary changes in the canned food 
industry. 


On the way from Chi to my 
farm home in Michigan there is a 
little town that was once famous, In 
this town was a thriving business 
based on a patented machine for split- 
ting turkey quills and binding them 
into strips for corset stays. Where 
is that business today? 


What would * n to the pea 
canning business ** someone could 
make a superior and a ener prod- 
uct put up in a way that elimina 
the use of a can opener? 


I suppose it is no secret to you peo- 
ple that no canned product tastes 
precisely the same as the fresh prod- 
uct. To be sure, some items have a 
better flavor than the fresh, but some 
do not. Now, what would — — 
for example if a dehydrated product 
captures this elusive flavor, texture, 
and eating quality associated with 
garden freshness? We might see an 
entire industry fold up. ut let us 
not suppose anything quite so drastic. 
Let us just suppose that your com- 
petitor, the one sitting next to you— 
the one who recently set up that re- 
search department—suddenly finds 
the secret of a superior canned prod- 
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uct. I don’t need to tell you that 
such discoveries properly exploited 
can make a small company big and a 
big company non-existent. 


What I am trying to say is that 
competition forces research, and that 
is good because it forces improvement. 


sone of you will say, “What can I 
do? y little company can’t support 
a big expensive research program.” 
Let me tell you there are a lot of 
things you can do without a 5 
staff of chemists and physieists wi 
Ph. D. degrees. 

The spirit of fundamental research 
is the desire for knowledge and the 
spirit of applied research is the desire 
for improvement. 


The company which instills into its 
management and key employees the 
desire for knowledge and improve- 
ment will be mighty hard to crowd 
out of the business world. 


The sources of knowledge are open 
to all and the creative mind fortu- 
nately is not limited to those with a 
college degree. To be sure, if you are 
organizing a department of research 
you will staff it with people who are 
trained in science but you will also 
make every attempt to keep posted on 
new developments in other industries, 
in universities, and by the scientists 
in your own National Canners Asso- 
ciation Research Laboratory. 

I should like to quote from a recent 
talk of L. L. Colbert, president of the 
Chrysler Corporation. He said: 

“This way to increased productivity 
through improved machines is the 
way to meet the expanding require- 
ments of a 21 inereasing national 

pulation. Each year it is going up 
2 about two and a quarter million 
persons, and that’s like adding a state 
each year with the population of 
Iowa. 

„We have taken today only a 
glimpse of what productivity has 
meant to our nation in the past and 
what its continued improvement can 
mean for our future. But we know 
from the experience of others what 
can happen to a country when it fails 
to keep up with the productivity 
parade, The penalty of technological 
obsolescence and industrial short 
sightedness is a heavy one. 

“After the war the British re- 
— — many of their plants with 
machines and tools taken from Ger- 
many under terms of the reparation 
treaty. They were good tools but al- 
ready they were about 10 years be- 
hind the times. The Germans, forced 
to start from scratch, have equipped 
their own war-damaged factories 
with the latest type tools. Today 
Germany, a conquered nation of 
World War II, is once more out-pro- 
ducing England.” 

The task of industrial management 
is large and demands many 1 
ized abilities. One of these is the 


ability to instill into the minds of 
their subordinates the spirit of re- 
search—the desire for improvement. 


Freedom—The Key to Progress 


It is always a pleasure to come to 
Chicago, where I have so many 
friends, and have an opportunity to 
thank all of them for the support 
which they have ven me in various 
elections, and in Congress. This is the 
first speech I have made, because I 
came to the conclusion that the coun- 
try had had its fill of Taft speeches 
during the past three or four years. 
But your officers were so persuasive 
that I could not decline this oppor- 
tunity of meeting the greatest associa- 
tion of small business men in the 
United States. You have a wonderful 
Association. Your poo le are close 
to the farmer and agricultural opinion, 
they are close to the consumer. They 
are a good cross section of the opinion 
of the entire country. They believe 
in that liberty which is the subject 
forth yesterday by Mr. Austern. 


We have had an interesting time 
in Washington since New Year's Day 
but we have not yet even completed 
the organization period. It is too soon 
to talk in detail of the issues that 
have arisen, because the program of 

Administration, both executive 
and legislative, is still in process of 
formation. Few realize the extraor- 
dinary difficulty of the job to be done 
in taking over a government with 
more than two and a half million em- 

loyees, many of whom have come to 

ink in a manner contrary to what 
I happen to believe, or small business 
men believe. The government is ten 
times the size of 1933, the last time 
there was a fundamental change of 
control. But the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has taken hold of the problem 
and it is approaching with courage and 
determination the tremendous job of 
cutting down the size and power of 
this sprawling federal government. 


Today, therefore, I do not intend to 
talk about any particular program 
but rather of the Pago: A which I 
believe should guide the Republican 
Party—and the Democratic Party for 
that matter. The newspapers and 
others are too much inclined to classify 
every man and every party as either 
radical or conservative. They try to 
judge every issue on the sis of 
whether one’s position is “left” or 
“right.” They are surprised at the 
man who has received a left-wing as- 
pect in the press when he perhaps sup- 
ports a conservative measure, and they 
are surprised when those who are 
tagged as reactionaries turn out in 
many fields to be more progressive 
than their opponents. As a matter of 
fact, the questions that we face toda 
are often questions which require pri- 
— the application of wisdom, 
practical judgment and good sense, 


and above all a — of govern- 
ment and a fundamental belief in the 
purposes for which the American gov- 
ernment was founded. As far as 
many policies are concerned, I could 
argue on either side of most of the 
7 ey questions of the day. At least 

can see the arguments for them and 
against them. ut the true liberal 
should have some guiding principles, 

he conservative or radical. 

In seeking a guiding principle, I 
have come more and more to believe 
that the consideration which ought to 
determine almost every decision of 
policy today is the necessity of pre- 
serving, maintaining and increasing 
the liberty of the people of our coun- 
try. Every policy should be tested 
on that touchstone, whether it in- 
creases or decreases the liberty of 
our people and the promise of con- 
tinued liberty in the future. 


All of us have given lip service to 
the principle of liberty since we were 
small children. But the truth is that 
after praising liberty, there are very 
few people who pay very much atten- 
tion to the application of the principles 
of freedom, or study the conflicts of 
the freedoms of various groups. 


This country was founded to obtain 
the independence of our own people 
and for many years our citizens talked 
so much about liberty and the new era 
that they had brought to the world, 
that they bored the foreign travelers— 
even those who were sympathetic. 


Tomorrow we celebrate the birthday 
of George Washington, who, more 
than any other man, was responsible 
for the successful establishment of 
the independence of the United States. 
The nation which he founded was, as 
Abraham Lincoln said, “eonceived in 
liberty.” Those who founded the na- 
tion knew of the dangers which might 
destroy any free state. It was Ben- 
jamin Franklin who said that we had 
established a republic if we could keep 
it so, and who said further that “they 
that can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” The 
liberty established by the new Ameri- 
can government spread via the French 
Revolution to all sections of the world 
until it was an accepted philosophy in 
most countries that the best way in 
which ple could hope for progress 
and a happy life was to have a free 
government. The philosophy was ac- 
cepted even in countries where they 
did not in fact have liberty. 


Then gradually a new theory arose 
that poanes welfare and the happi- 
ness of their future could be achieved 
only by turning over all power to the 
state, that the people were not able 
to do the planning for themselves, and 
that only the government had the 
—y | to — and the power to carry 
out the plans necessary for the peo- 
ms improvement whether the people 
iked the plans or not. While they 
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ive lip service to liberty, many people 

n this country today accept a phi- 
losophy of government which is com- 
pletely inconsistent with liberty. 


What is this liberty, and what has 
it done? First, of course, we under- 
stand it clearly to include national 
independence. We know that the 
American ple desire to be free from 
the direction or votes of millions of 
other ple. The American people 
certainly are not going to let the rest 
of the world take over this count 
and boss them. They are determin 
that they will resist any threat to 
their liberty through the growth of a 

reat communist state based on the 

urasian mainland. 


But the very independence we are 
trying to protect may be destroyed by 
perpetual war, which has established 
many dictatorships in this century. 
It may be destroyed by expenditure so 
great as to turn this country into a 
garrison state in time of peace. In 
other words, there are always con- 
flicting dangers to liberty. e have 
to pursue the course which will retain 
essential independence. On the one 
hand, we can agree to various limita- 
tions on our sovereignty which do not 
really endanger it by entering into 
international agreements like the 
United Nations Charter and military 
alliances binding us perhaps to go to 
war in certain cases as a preventive 
of a more dangerous war. But I be- 
lieve we would threaten the very es- 
sentials of liberty if we joined a world 
state with an international legislature 
making laws for the people of the 
United States. It is obvious if we 
have only 6 percent of the population 
of the World that on any basis of 
fair representation we would be over- 
whelmed by a tremendous 1 of 
other peoples. I think the American 
people are tremendously opposed to 
4 a result and insist that we re- 
main free from the control or legis- 
lation of other peoples who do not 
understand what America is about, 
who differ from us in their govern- 
mental philosophy, in their religion 
and in their economic condition, 2 
ple many of whom do not sympathize 
with the ideal of liberty at all. 


So also we could destroy our liberty 
by a military and foreign expenditure 
in time of peace so great that a free 
economic system cannot survive. 
Surely we can devise an effective pro- 
gram within the capacity of cur free 
economic system, and not endanger 
liberty at home in the wasteful pro- 
tection of liberty from foreign attack. 
I believe that this tremendous govern- 
ment activity under our present pro- 
gram is a greater immediate threat 
to our liberty than that from Soviet 
Russia. 


Why is the preservation of liberty 
at home and a free economic system 
so vital to our future? Some people 
talk about the need of preserving the 
“free enterprise system.” I have not 


particularly liked that term myself, 


because it has seemed to me that it is 
too much identified with business free- 
dom only. Liberty should have a 
much wider meaning. Liberty means 
the liberty of every individual to live 
his own life and think his own 
thoughts, to have those thoughts 
taught by someone if anyone can be 
found who thinks they are worth 
teaching, the liberty of our families to 
earn their own living and spend the 
money which they earn on the things 
that they want for their family in- 
stead of turning it over to the govern- 
ment to be used in the providing of 
government services they may or may 
not want, and probably may not get. 
It means the liberty of local self- 
government—that is the liberty of 
each community to decide what it 
wants in the way of those services 
which are the peculiar function of 
local government—the right of each 
community to decide how its children 
shall be educated, how its fire and 
police services shall be run, how its 
welfare services shall be run and what 
they shall apply to. I don’t believe 
you can have freedom in a country 
the size of the United States unless 
ou do have the freedom of state and 
ocal communities to decide their own 
affairs. This country is so tremen- 
dous that no one sitting in Washington 
is responsive to local public opinion 
and consequently the regulations he 
attempts to make amount to tyranny 
in many communities where they are 
different from what the people want. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe that any- 
one has the knowledge to draft regu- 
lations that really fit all the different 
kinds of situations we have in such 
a tremendously extended and diverse 
country. What fits New York City 
doesn’t fit Ohio. What fits the city 
doesn’t fit the country. What fits the 
Middle West doesn’t fit the Mountain 
States or the Far West. We simply 
do not have real freedom unless we 
maintain the independence of state 
and local governments. That is the 
basis for the absolute necessity of 
maintaining the doctrine of states’ 
rights. Not only are the rights of the 
states themselves important in many 
fields because of the conditions exist- 
ing in different states, but it is that 
doctrine which protects the indepen- 
dence of our cities, our schools and 
our counties. If it were not for states’ 
rights, we would be legislating in Con- 
gress for the city of Chicago, for 
Cook County, and for every school 
district in the State of Illinois. 


Liberty means the right of every 
man to choose his own occupation and 
work in the field to which he is best 
fitted. It means the independence of 
every man to run his business or his 
farm as he thinks it ought to be run 
as long as he doesn’t interfere with 
the right of other ple to do the 
same thing. In this economic field 
any real freedom includes a reward 
and incentive if a man is a really good 
workman and is willing to a 4 his 
time and his efforts on better work. 


It means a reward and incentive in 
business for genius, daring, ability 
and the willingness to risk what one 
already may possess, in return for 
greater gains. 


The result of this liberty in the 
United States has been to permit a 
tremendous development of new ideas 
in every field of intellectual life. 
Those ideas have competed with each 
other until the best came to be ac- 
cepted and led on to constantly great- 
er development in science, in agricul- 
ture, in industry, in education, in 
government. 


The most extraordinary effect of 
our liberty has been in the improve- 
ment of material standards of living. 
By the development of new methods 
in manufacture, distribution, and ag- 
riculture, the American workman— 
and the American farmer—has grad- 
ually come to increase his productivity 
until he produces 2% times as many 
things as the British workman or the 
British farmer. If more s are 
produced per person, there are ob- 
viously more to divide up per person. 
That means that everybody in this 
country on the average has a standard 
of living 2% times what they have 
in Great Britain—more of all the 
things that make life worthwhile— 
better homes, better home equipment, 
more electric service, more automo- 
biles, radio, television, better educa- 
tion, better recreation. I believe that 
it is entirely clear that this is the 
result of the greater liberty which has 
existed in our industries, the main- 
tenance of free competition. The 
growth and competition of ideas has 
also been promoted by the maintenance 
of private colleges and private re- 
search, and also of many independent 
state colleges and schools free from 
any domination by the federal govern- 
ment. 


No one certainly is inclined to dis- 
pute the great work done by the unions 
and by the agricultural associations 
in insisting on and obtaining a fair 
Hy of the going 
to less powerful people, and keeping 
the distribution of wealth just as 

ual as possible, allowing for the 
relative contributions made by dif- 
ferent elements of the pulation. 
But certainly it cannot be denied that 
the tremendous improvement in this 
country over other countries has not 
arisen out of a different distribution 
of the product, but out of the tremen- 
dous increase in the total product 
which our o~ have been able to 
bring about. And that gross product 
is the result of the liberty which we 
have enjoyed and the reward and in- 
centive given by a free system to those 
who have chosen to make the most of 
that liberty. 


But liberty is not license, and it is 
not laissez faire. All through history, 
men have warned that liberty, while 
necessary, can be dangerous. “Oh 
liberty, liberty, how many crimes are 
committed in thy name?” Milton 
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said: “License they mean, when they 
say liberty.” Obviously, no man can 
enjoy complete liberty without en- 
trenching upon the liberty of others. 
Government cannot afford to allow 
complete freedom, or freedom itself 
would disappear. Government must 
insure equal justice under law, or no 
one would be free to pursue his own 
life as against the reckless and selfish 
and unprincipled. Government must 
assure a reasonable equality between 
individuals, because if certain people 
enjoy all the privileges and others do 
not enjoy those * leges, the liberty 
of these others is seriously curtailed 
or destroyed. In many cases, we must 
have affirmative government action to 
preserve liberty. And so the preser- 
vation of liberty is not a negative pro- 
ram but requires a continuous legis- 
fative and executive supervision, 


Thus people found that if there were 
no government intervention to main- 
tain freedom of competition, some com- 
pany monopolized an entire industry 
and no one else was free to enter into 
that industry or introduce a new idea. 
Probably nothing has maintained real 
competition in this ome and pre- 
vented the stagnation which we see 
in English industry, as much as the 
Sherman antitrust law, and the other 
laws which support it. 


So, also, in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations, we found it neces- 
sary to have labor laws like the 1 
ner Act and the Norris-La Guard 
Act first, and the Taft-Hartley Act 
later. These laws were enacted so 
that workmen would not be at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with a powerful 
employer who could deal with a thou- 
sand men one at a time, and so that 
a small employer or an individual 
union member would not be at a dis- 
advantage in dealing with a powerful 
union. In other words, these laws 
were passed to eliminate special privi- 
lege with power so excessive that it 
destroyed the liberty of other men. 
The minimum wage law is based on 
the theory that without government 
intervention, oppression can occur, 
principally in unorganized industry. 

he support of farm prices is based 
again on the protection of a large 
group of small economic units against 
the injustices that may result from 
a completely free market. In the field 
of inflation also, government has to 
step in to prevent the excessive ex- 
ansion of credit which in times past 
as destroyed the very basis on which 
a free economy must rest. Certainly, 
a depression not only brings great 
hardship, but limits seriously the 
liberty of millions of people and the 
rewasas to which their work entitles 
them, 


Also, as our civilization becomes 
more and more complex, it becomes 
more and more necessary to have gov- 
ernment regulation which will permit 
all to enjoy as much freedom as pos- 
sible without infringing on others, as 
in the field of radio and television. 


We have to have fpevernmnant regula- 

tion through the Federal Communica- 

tions Commission in order that any- 

one may be able to hear and see 

woes and pictures that are put on the 


So in civil aviation, we have to cre- 
ate a new government board and a 
series of regulations if there is to be 
any safety in the air. The more com- 
plicated our life omes, the more 
necessary it is to reconcile the dif- 
ferent freedoms of different people. 
Our automobile traffic requires more 
and more red and green lights. 


But in all of this regulation, the 
main purpose behind the law must 
always be to maintain just as much 
freedom as is possible under the com- 
plicated conditions of modern life, and 
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to prevent the constant tendency of 
individuals to try to achieve special 
privilege and special power. Our laws 
should be drawn by men of ability and 

will in such a way as to preserve 
the essentials of f om. 


Today, it seems to me, we face the 
greatest danger to liberty that this 
nation has ever faced. As we look 
back through history, we can see how 
over and over again a nation has es- 
tablished freedom; how, over and over 
again, it has lost that freedom. The 
Greek cities turned into tyrannies, 
the Roman Republic into an empire, 
the middle ages cities were taken over 
by kings and emperors. * free- 
dom was lost because the people sur- 
rendered powers they had enjoyed per- 
haps because of some ay ey! emer- 
gency, without realizing how import- 
ant it was to retain that freedom and 
how difficult it was to regain it. 

Our greatest danger from outside 
of the country today is from Soviet 
Russia. It is not only a danger of 


military invasion, but it is also a 
danger of the infiltration of a philos- 
ophy which appeals to many. We 
are meeting it with a tremendous pro- 
gram of military expansion, of alli- 
ances with other free nations, prop- 
aganda and infiltration on our own 
part. Not only is it a danger from 
outside, but the size of the program 
required to meet that danger is so 

at as to threaten liberty itself 
ere at home. 


This second threat to freedom of 
this country comes from big govern- 
ment itself. Our ancestors, when they 
established this nation, realized that 
the greatest task they had was to pro- 
tect the r against the excessive 

wer of an arbitrary government. 

he reason for the checks and bal- 

ances we have in our Constitution, the 
reason for the often inefficient organi- 
zation, and for the division of powers 
between the federal government and 
the states, for the division of powers 
between the Executive and Congress 
and the Judiciary, was the vital need 
of keeping anyone from assuming 
arbitrary power. But today we face 
a danger which we never have faced 
before. Big government has con- 
stantly increased in size and in power. 
Twenty years ago the federal govern- 
ment took 6 percent of the people’s 
income. Today they are spending 28 
percent of the people’s income and the 
taxes run over 25 percent. When we 
add to that about 7 or 8 percent for 
state and local government, we find 
that the total tax burden today is ap- 
roximately 30 percent of the people’s 

ncome and government spending more 
than a third of that national income. 
That means that the federal govern- 
ment is conducting over 28 percent 
of the total activity of the people of 
this country and other governments 
7 or 8 percent. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve that we can impose on the 
ple a burden of total government 

n excess of about 25 percent of the 

people’s income, if we really desire to 
continue a free economy. The taxa- 
tion required becomes exceedingly 
burdensome, so burdensome that it is 
almost impossible to balance the bud- 

t, and creates an inflation which 

troys the whole basis of the system 
on which a free economy and rewards 
and incentives are b The burden 
on business is so great that there is 
no incentive to men to go into new 
business and start all of those small 
business concerns from which our 
large industries have always been 
built up. Small business concerns 
with new ideas and new energy and 
new methods mean the increase in 
production which is so necessary. 
Also, a free economy has profited from 
hundreds of private charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals, universities, all en- 
tirely free from the domination of 

vernment and free to introduce new 
deas and new methods. Taxation is 
so heavy that all of these private in- 
stitutions are turning more and more 
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to government for support, which in 
turn increases the further activity 
and power and taxation of govern- 
ment. At some point this burden be- 
comes so great that there is a con- 
stant spiral of further government 
activity and we find it just as easy to 
socialize a country through the ex- 
penditure of money as by direct taking 
over of industry. We are faced also 
at the same time by direct grants of 

wer to government which then un- 
ertakes to conduct business itself, 
or to regulate to death those private 
industries which still continue. The 
excessive regulation of railroads has 
prevented — new money being in- 
vested in railroad stocks for many 
years. 


We have seen recently the attempt 
to impose price and wage controls to 
prevent inflation, and that involves 
the government regulating billions of 
transactions which occur every day 
in the United States. Business men 
have to to Washington to get ap- 
proval of the purchase of new ma- 
chinery or the trying out of new meth- 


ods. This whole industrial improve- 
ment process is bogged down by such 
control. Furthermore, price control 


doesn’t really work, except perhaps in 
time of war. If it really is up against 
any strong tendency to increase prices 
to meet economic conditions, no one 
knows how to avoid black markets. 
In wage control we see how the Wage 
Stabilization Board was utterly un- 
able to maintain . formula for the 
control of wages. Furthermore, even 
if they worked, price controls defeat 
their own purpose. If prices are 
held down, it tends to increase demand 
and decrease supply; whereas the 
proper method of meeting a price situ- 
ation is to decrease demand and in- 
crease supply. If, in time of war, it 
is impossible to prevent a tremendous 
deficit, then we have to have price 
controls simply to slow up the process 
of inflation, although they cannot pre- 
vent some ultimate inflation. Price 
controls also work better in time of 
war under the pressure of national 
patriotism. I believe the Eisenhower 
Administration is entitled to great 
credit for removing all controls, and 
there should be no attempt to impose 
standby controls. Price and wage 
controls are no part of a free system. 
They can utterly destroy a free econ- 
omy. Yet people have come gradually 
to accept them simply because they 
have been used and there is a natural 
human desire to have somebody hold 
down the price of those articles which 
“I” have to N But if price and 
wage controls become a permanent 
rt of our economic system, it means 
he end, I believe, of the very progress 
which will cure the hardships which 
might result temporarily from high 
prices. 
We are also faced with an effort to 


put the federal government into the 
actual conduct of business, a process 


of direct socialism which has gone so 
far in England. 


However, govern- 


ment activity may be justified in par- 
ticular emergencies, and in fields 
where only the government can hope 
to operate. But certainly experience, 
as well as theory, lead to the conclu- 
sion that there is little freedom or 
initiative or new ideas in an activity 
long conducted by government. Gov- 
ernment operation should certainly be 
held to a minimum. 


We see also an attempt to extend 
the federal government's activities 
over welfare, health, housing and 
other services which have always been 
provided by local government and 
private industry. I have sympathy 
with the effort to extend federal as- 
sistance in these fields to our poorer 
communities, but certainly it should 
be based on the need of those who are 
unable to keep up with our strenuous 
economic activity and maintain a rea- 
sonably decent life for their families 
and particularly for their children. 
It seems most unwise to use federal 
funds to extend the action of govern- 
ment into welfare services for which 
the great bulk of the people are able to 
pay on a business basis. 


The greatest single force today 
building up the power and spending 
of the federal government is the tre- 
mendous scope of our military and 
forei aid programs. It can only 
be said that these programs must be 
held to the minimum required for na- 
tional safety and every cent of waste 
and extravagance must be eliminated. 
I believe the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is inspired with a determination 
to make these economies, different 
from anything we have seen in the 
past twenty years. 


There is another field of freedom 
which is tire great concern to many 
people. It is felt that the investiga- 
tion of Congress is excessive in trying 
to ferret out the existence of com- 
munism and is in conges of being 
extended to mere attack upon those 
who are favoring a left-wing social- 
ism which has no direct connection 
with Russia. Personally, I think this 
fear is greatly exaggerated. After 
all, we are spending billions of dol- 
lars and — the very free- 
dom of this country, in trying to meet 
the attack of communism from Rus- 
sia. I see no reason why Congres- 
sional committees or others should not 
bring to the attention of the public 
the fact that men are communists if 
they are communists. I know of no 
civil right infringed upon by such 
— particularly in fields infil- 
rated for the 44 of affecting 

ublic opinion, like the teaching Part 

ession, the movie and television field, 

and the publishing field. But I see no 
particular purpose in examining the 
views of a few individual professors 
if they are not ＋ of an organiza- 
tion promoting the spread of commu- 
nism. 

The question whether men should 


be dismissed from their jobs after the 
public has been made aware of their 


connections is an r different 
problem, a much more difficult one, 
and certainly depends very much on 
the particular case. 


I see no reason why the government 
should continue to employ people with 
communist sympathies. On the other 
hand, it seems to me doubtful whether 
anybody ought to be fired from a job 
in a college or elsewhere if he is not 
using that job to spread and teach 
doctrine intended to undermine and 
overthrow the government of this 
country in favor of a communist state. 
But those who are objecting to in- 
vestigation seem to me to be claiming 
a freedom that does not exist. They 
not only want to express unorthodox 
opinions, but they want apparently 
to be free from public criticism for 
expressing unorthodox opinions, Cer- 
tainly, the people of this country have 
a right to criticize communists, and 
even criticize them to an extent which 
might drive them from the positions 
where they are able to influence other 
people. have run for office fre- 
quently, and my enemies have not hesi- 
tated to lie about my position and do 
their best to drive me out of public 
life. I don’t quite see why professors 
or others should be immune from such 
criticism and action. I must say as a 
member of the board of trustees of a 
university, I would not favor firing 
anyone for being a communist unless 
I was certain that he was teaching 
communism and having some effect on 
the development of the thought of the 
students. 


I believe that our great task today 
is one of keeping this country on the 
track of f om. It is a difficult job 
to reconcile the different freedoms 
which conflict with each other, par- 
ticularly as life becomes more and 
more complex. It takes brains and a 
careful discrimination to enact the 
right kind of statutes and adopt the 
right kind of policies. I believe this 
country believes in liberalism. I be- 
lieve liberalism means the mainte- 
nance of an essential f om. No 
matter how it may be necessary to 
limit this activity or that, we can 
still, as we work out the program for 
government action, do it in such a 
manner that it maintains the very 
maximum of liberty. 


If we can keep liberty alive I see 
no reason why we should not go on 
expanding in material welfare. I see 
no reason why the standards of living 
of this country should not continue 
to increase at the cumulative rate of 
2 to 8 percent a year, doubling every 
40 years as they have during the past 
100 years, There is no limit to the 
capacity of the American people to 
produce, and bring to all the citizens 
of this fortunate country the stand- 
ards of living which we ard as es- 
sential for true progress. t us keep 


constantly before our eyes the fact 
that these are the blessings of liberty. 
Line can only be retained by eternal 
vigilance. 
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SHARPENING THE TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 


The Indispensability of Production-Management Direction 
—From the Point of View of the Large Canner 


By Roy G. Lucks, 
President, 


California Packing Corporation 


Every responsible business execu- 
tive recognizes that in order to ensure 
the continued welfare of his organiza- 
tion direction of production mana 
ment is indispensable. Consequently, 
no elaboration of the indispensability 
of such direction required. Man- 
agement direction, while the over-all 
— 2 is the same, nevertheless 
varies between different types of or- 
ganizations and the individuals in- 
volved in the management of those or- 

anizations. Some of the problems 
nvolved and some of the facilities 
which may be employed by manage- 
ment so that it may be more effec- 
tively directed is the theme I will 
endeavor to expand. 


In this country, as in few others, 
the individual who has ideas can get 
backing for their development because 
he has freedom of action, and his 
Ale. will be commensurate with his 
a * 


Since this freedom of action 
granted to the individual business 
man extends to all, there is neces- 
sarily keen competition among those 
who choose to exercise it. Profits are 
the reward of those who succeed and 
losses the penalty for those who fail. 
It is evident, therefore, that it is the 
individual around whom management 
activities revolve. 


Business was first conducted by the 
individual. As business developed, it 
became more complicated and men 
with different talents associated them- 
selves together creati a business 
unit that would have the benefit of 
the combined mere, talents 
of the men so associated. hus the 
large corporation came into being, 
from which viewpoint my remarks are 
being given. 


The particular techniques used by 
a corporation to keep its head above 
water in this competitive field of ours 
are known to the management of that 
corporation only. That is as it should 
be since this is a competitive economy. 
The individual corporation, as any 
other individual organization, has its 
freedom— 

First, to develop the most efficient 
productive methods so as to be com- 
petitive in its field; 

Second, to sell its product where 
and to whom it chooses; and 

Third, to sell for as high a 2 
as the law of supply and demand will 
return, commensurate with public re- 


sponsibility. Such are the privileges 
and opportunities of our industry. 

It is recognized that these concepts 
of operation are—and should be— 
refereed by certain government curbs 
to prevent any business firm from 
encroaching on the rights of others. 
While we do not want unnecessary 
restraint on the freedom of individual 
action, nevertheless we must admit 
there is a need for a temperate referee 
in certain fields of activity. 

From time to time, it is a 
practice for an indus as a whole 
as well as an individual organization 
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to take stock of its ition. The 
canning industry is relatively young 
compared with many of the other 
large industries in the United States, 
such as steel, coal, and others. New 
developments are rapidly occurring. 
Accordingly, many of the techniques 
which we take for granted today may 
be outmoded tomorrow. 

The members of this industry must 
be sufficiently flexible to adjust them- 
selves to these changes if they want 
to survive. So it is that the Associa- 
tion which serves these members must 
also be flexible and subject to chang- 
ing the emphasis on its activities. 

This will to survive spurs on the 
constant effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of operation, and the available 
tools of management should be sharp- 
ened for this purpose. We must rec- 
ognize that each individual canner 


has a responsibility to the public, his 
employees, his growers and his stock- 
holders, to develop the highest degree 
of efficiency in 1 7 and to pro- 
duce and maintain a quality of prod- 
uct that will be a credit to his com- 
pany and to the industry. 


Production management direction 
can follow two broad paths: 


(1) Direction and control of those 
internal problems of operating a busi- 
ness which are under the direct con- 
trol of the company, and rhaps 
peculiar to that company, and which 
must be solved by its individual ac- 
tions; and 


(2) Direction of industry problems 
which can be solved only by collective 
action of its members. 


What we are interested in discuss- 
ing here are the problems which can- 
not be solved by individual action and 
which, therefore, are the responsi- 
bility of all members of the industry. 

To handle such matters, we have 
facilities such as the regional canning 
associations to which many of us be- 
long and, on a national basis, the Na- 
tional Canners Association. These 
organizations exist for the purpose 
of handling problems of community 
interest to all canners. They should 
not attempt to do for the individual 
that which is his own responsibility. 


We have gone — a period of 
2 in our political economy 
uring which an overly benevolent 

vernment has encouraged an in- 
8 it to 1 the 
respons es which properly belong 
to the individual. We believe, how- 
ever, that a — in this political 
philosophy is rapidly taking place. 


It behooves us, therefore, to profit 
by this national experience and not 
weaken our industry by 8 to 
the Association responsibilities which 
belong to the individual canner but, 
instead, concentrate the efforts of this 
organization on those problems in 
which we have a common industry 
interest. 


The National Canners Association 
provides a strong, national trade body 
which, over the years, has served the 
industry effectively. We can see 
many values derived from the dif- 
ferent departments of the National 
Canners Association which help us 
solve those problems not only directly 
affecting us but which also concern 
the industry as a whole. 


A great deal of the work being done 
by the Association is unknown to the 
majority of the membership. This is 
particularly true because much of the 
work involves problems of a general 
nature, the value of which accrues to 
the industry at large. The benefits 
to the individual canner arising from 
such work are very definite and real. 
He may not ize them since they 
may appear in the form of either an 
improved industry position or the pre- 
vention of some situation that has 
detrimental effects upon the industry. 
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The Statistics Division of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in com- 
piling pack and stock information, 
provides a measurement tool whereby 
we, as a canner, can plan intelligently 
our production and sales operations. 


The work of the two Laboratories 
was begun as the result of an indis- 
pensable need man ears ago—a 
need on the part of the industry to do 
research work which belon to all 
of the industry. It is true that many 
of us have laboratories of our own to 
serve our private needs; and that is 
as it should be, because each cannin 
company has a certain amount o 
such work to perform. 


Consumer acceptance of canned 
foods is imperative if the industry 
is to progress. The work of the Home 
Economics Division, directed at the 
homemakers of the country, is creat- 
ing interest in the industry’s products 
and stimulating the use of them. 


Part of the consumer acceptance 
of our product is based upon the 
knowledge of that product as gained 
from the information on the label. 
This activity is being promoted by 
the Labeling Division. As an in- 
dustry, it is to our mutual advantage 
to have our label story in such form 
that the housewife is able to recog- 
nize the full qualities of the product 
at the time of purchase. 


The problem of getting a quality 
raw product to the cannery involves 
an area in which men must use their 
own abilities. The program as car- 
ried on by the Raw Products Research 
Bureau serves to focus attention on 
the best information obtainable on the 
current 2 problems of the 
industry, and the knowledge available 
through the development of these sub- 
jects should be helpful in their solu- 
tion. There is a vast field of research 
by others to be coordinated without 
directly engaging in research on com- 
petitive techniques. 

The service to the fishing industry 
through the Northwest Branch Labo- 
ratory and the Washington, D. C., 
Fishery Products Division is invalu- 
able in that field. Its cooperative re- 
lations with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and other government 
agencies are indispensable. 


The handling of consumer com- 
plaints for the industry by the Na- 
tional Canners Association has, over 
the years, very definitely protected 
the industry from unfounded harass- 
ment by fraudulent and exaggerated 
claims. 

In addition to all of the foregoing 
activities, we have an organization 
which serves the purpose of present- 
ing the industry’s attitude in connec- 
tion with problems relating to the fed- 
eral government agencies, the Con- 
gress and the public. 

As examples, we have the tremen- 
dous strides made by the industry in 
its relations with the Food and Drug 
Administration, working in the direc- 


tion of wholesomeness of canned 
foods. 
Association Counsel, with its legal 
staff, provides the ogee an excel- 
lent basis for working with the many 
vernment agencies and interpret- 
ng the effect of their regulations. 


We have just passed through a 
ported of strict government controls 
uring which the National Canners 
Association has served the industry 
well. At times, the Congress has 
taken u legislation affecting the can- 
ning industry; and the industry has 
been able to effectively express to the 
— its viewpoint on such mat- 

rs. 

We need go no further back than 
the experience of last spring when 
the Legislative Committee, over a 
period of four to five months, pre- 
sented such convincing evidence to 
the Congress of the United States 
that the Congress saw fit to relieve 
the canning industry from further 
control of its selling prices. 

Other Committees of the Associa- 
tion have been equally active in pur- 
suing the interests of the industry 
in their respective fields. 

If time would permit, many other 
instances of industry cooperation with 
government could be cited. These ac- 
tivities are tremendously important 
because they relate to problems affect- 
ing the whole industry and not just 
the individual, and it takes the whole 
industry to solve them. 


These are some of the facilities en- 
gaged in solving problems in their 
related fields—all directed toward 
more effective management of our 
industry. 

The recent action of the present 
Administration, in lifting wartime 
~~ and wage controls for industry 
n general, is confirmation of the fact 
that the period of shortages is over. 
We have returned to a production of 
plenty and to a competitive period 
where the forces of free competition 
are being permitted to function. 

This competition is not alone from 
an abundance of supply of canned and 
other foods, but also from an ever 


increasing supply of consumer goods 
other than those which the canning 
industry has to sell. Large supplies 
of refrigerators, television sets, 
clothes, automobiles—all compete with 
— foods for the consumer’s dol- 
ar. 


We have been ing through a 
period where production has been 
paramount. We are now entering a 
period where production must be sub- 
ordinated to selling. It is increas- 
ingly important that management di- 
rection of production be more care- 
fully exercised than in the past in 
order that production be kept in bal- 
ance with the normal consumer re- 
quirements for our products. 


During the recent past we have felt 
that the importance of the processor's 
lace in the scheme of food distribu- 
jon has been overlooked and sub- 
ordinated to that of the producer and 
consumer. It must be recognized that 
it is only because the canning industry 
provides the means for collecting and 
preserving the perishable food that 
the consumers of this country are able 
to eat of the harvest of this land 
during all times of the year. 


There is a story to be told in this 
connection which has never been ade- 
quately developed. We must increase 
our effort to tell the story of our prod- 
ucts and the importance of the proc- 
essors’ function in the economy of 
our nation. To do this is the re- 
sponsibility of the entire industry and 
a challenge to all of us. 


The canning industry has a record 
of which to be proud. Our trade as- 
sociations, both regional and national, 
have develo and grown strong. 
Increased efficiency has been achieved 
by the industry and quality has im- 

roved. Today the industry is offer- 
ng the consumer a better quality of 
canned foods, in greater volume, and 
22 relatively lower price than ever 
ore. 


This record 
basic value of the meetings ing 
held by this Convention, and certainly 
justifies the emphasis on efficient pro- 
duction-management direction. 
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The lndispens ability of Production - Management Direction 
From the Point of View of the Small Conner 


By William A. Free, Sr., 
President, 
Hungerford Packing Co., Inc. 


As a small canner, my reflections 
must necessarily be somewhat of a 
personal nature. As the co-owner of 
a small food processing plant, shar- 
ing that ownership with my two sons, 
my point of view is that of working- 
management—a sort of “dirt farmer” 
in business. I recently read in the 
Harvard Business Review these choice 


lines that seem to apply perfectly to 
the small canner: 


“Small business, no matter what the 
sales volume or the number of em- 
ployees, is characterized by the fact 
that its management people lead a 
highly complex existence. They per- 
form a wide variety of jobs; those in 
sales crossing over into production 
and administration, and vice versa. 
There are no clearly defined limits of 
responsibility; and even if there are 
some demarcations, there is still a 
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greater variety of jobs to be done by 
each one than can be mastered by an 
individual. In more cases than not, 
too, small business management must 
dig in at the actual working level 
from time to time—help to repair a 
machine, pack a rush order, and so on, 
rather than 2 operate at the de- 
cision and policy level. It is a sort of 
chief-cook and bottle-washer exist- 
ence,” 


This fits me to a T“, and I believe 
those words will apply to many other 
small canners as well. 


Now when I reflect on the general 
business situation of today, I find that 
the canning industry has failed to kee 
2 the race for the consumer's f 

ollar. 


We show inertia in the face of ac- 
celerated demand and high purchasing 
power. We have a “come and get it 
attitude toward the consumer. e let 
our rivals do the courting. We retain 
a lot of 8 in our methods of 
production. e haven't synchronized 
all our moving parts. Where we have 
made technological advances at one 
stage of the flow chart, we have done 
nothing about others. We seem con- 
tent to rest on the glorious laurels of 
our past. The Nicolas Appert pub- 
licity last fall brought out the fact 
that the principle he discovered is the 
same one followed in today’s commer- 
cial canneries. I find something a bit 
sinister in this; it seems to reflect 
more credit on Appert than on the can- 
ning industry. Certainly we have 
shown tremendous progress since his 
time, but there’s still room for a lot 
of improvement. 


Today’s economy is moving power- 
fully fast. It is a horrible thing to 
contemplate, but it has been observed 
that the frantic emergencies of one 
war will stimulate more improvement 
than a century of peace. orld War 
II, the Korean conflict, and our cur- 
rent defense economy have expanded 
activity in many directions—produc- 
tion, purchasing power, consumption, 
and most every business factor. 


During the short period of the past 
ten years, machines have become 
obsolete more rapidly than in any 
previous decade, and their replace- 
ment with modernized units has been 
swift. The — of communication 
and transportation has accelerated. 
In a technological economy, business 
is not a level, flat curve, but one that 
rises steeply. We cannot let loose the 
force of technology and at the same 
time stop growth and expansion any 
more than an airplane can halt its 
forward motion without taking a nose 
dive. Thus, technology has committed 
us to an economy of ever-expanding 
production and constant development. 


During these same brief ten years 
we have seen a larger percentage o 
consumers move into higher income 
brackets. I doubt if many of us realize 
that in 1939, 85 percent of American 
families were getting less than $2,500 
a year, while in 1950, that low income 


families were 


income in 1939 was 
it had risen to $3,353. 


Of course, we all realize that higher 
taxes, depreciation of the dollar, and 
er living costs have cut into 
but even so, the 
g power for our 
products has increased. This is espe- 
cially favorable to canners because of 
the relative position of canned food 
prices. The canned food 
worth more than other food dollars. 


median famil 
$1,272. By 19 


disposable income 


Along with this gain in purchasing 
come a tremendous increase 


this same 10-year 
almost 23 million 
more American mouths to feed. Our 
pulation in 1942 was 134.8 million; 
1952 it was 157.0 million. Without 
figuring any increase in per capita 
consumption, this population rise alone 
represents a 16.5 percent 
mand. This simultaneous 
both numbers and ability to buy has 
created a greater demand for Ameri- 
can-produced food supplies than the 
demand of peoples outside the 
In short, we have a 
greatly augmented market right here 
at home in front of our noses—a tre- 
mendous sales opportunity, a domestic 

tential among people already famil- 
ar with and accustomed to canned 
Yet some of us are saying that 
our only salvation is the development 
of an export trade. 


In 1948, a survey made b 
Bureau of Home Economics an 


in population duri 


United States. 


up was only 35 percent of the popu- man Nutrition of the USDA revealed 
Furthermore, a fifth of ail 
$5,000 or more 
, whereas at the be- 
ginning of the decade, less than 5 


that in the U. S., only about 30 per- 
cent of the households were using 
such a well-known canned item as 
corn. Degree of use varied from only 
13 percent by families with annual in- 
comes under $1,000 to about one-third 
of the families in the income group 
of $1,000 to $7,500. Only 19 percent 
of the families with incomes of $7,500 
and over were using canned sweet 
corn, The picture has probably not 
changed significantly since 1948. Lat- 
est 8 (December, 1952) concern- 
ing the purchase of canned juices 
showed, for the most popular canned 
juices, the following percentage of 
all families purchasing: orange juice 
12.4 percent; pineapple juice, 13.7 
percent; tomato juice, 18.6 percent. 


What are we doing to cash in on all 
that new and old market opportunity? 
Does our industry keep alert to 
changes in the character of demand 
of the eating public? Most of us have 
heard women in our circles of ac- 
quaintance . preference for 
other types of food over canned; many 
of us have seen changes in our home 
larder unfavorable to the volume of 
canned foods consumption. When a 
woman’s food-buying habits switch 
from a certain canned vegetable to 
a certain “you know what” vegetable, 
there has to be a reason. What does 
she find attractive in that form but 
undesirable in ours? Is it color? 
Is it appearance? Is it taste? Is it 
food value? Does canning really 
rob a food of desirable characteristics 
that can be found in that same food 
in another form? Are other kinds of 
containers more convenient to store 
or to open than canned foods pack- 
ages? Do we really know the answers 
to these questions? Are we trying to 
find these answers? Or have we be- 
come overpowered by a canning in- 
dustry habit and attitude of expecting 
the consumer to take what we make 
for her, rather than finding out what 
she wants and n with her 
wishes? Are we going to keep on the 
rest of our days putting up the stuff 
and —_— her to “come and get it“? 
If we do, is she going to keep coming? 


I certainly think not. I’m convinced 
that we've got to supply the house- 
wife with what she wants rather than 
make her take the product, as and 
how we pack it. 


If it is appearance that turns her 
away from some of our products, it 
— mean that a — 44 of the 
artificial coloring question is in order. 
Perhaps we should re-examine the 
reasons why in the past the industry 
has shied from this practice. Many 
other food industries color artificially 
with no loss in prestige or demand; 
Maraschino cherries for example. 


It could mean another look at our 
rocessing techniques—what they do 
o color, to appearance, to consistency. 

Isn’t it true that in the past 50 years 
there have been relatively few changes 
in the processing methods for our 
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principal commodities? In my day I 
can recall only one major change in 
our retort installation of 
— time and temperature con- 
trols. 


I realize that canning technologists, 
not only in the N.C.A. Laboratories 
but throughout the industry, have had 
uppermost in their thoughts the fact 
that heat sterilization affects product 
characteristics. I know their guiding 

rinciple in processing investigations 

— been to try to arrive at processes 
causing the least product damage con- 
sistent with safety. With still-retort 
processes the best possible achieve- 
ment still is often disappointing. But 
the technologists are working hard 
and conscientiously and persistently 
in that direction. They have shown 
more concern about this than have 
canning executives. 


There are some successful skir- 
mishes to report even though the in- 
dustry hasn’t achieved a melee break- 
through. Marked improvement has 
resulted from high temperature agi- 
tating cooks; with corn, for example 
quite an astonishing betterment of 

roduct has been achieved. One fea- 
ure of the Blair process and similar 
processes for peas is a 1 tempera- 
ture-short time cook, and in fact that 


latter feature alone gives a pretty 
8 color retention. nfortunately, 
e quality improvement doesn't last 


in storage except at low temperatures. 
There is something encouraging and 
promising in recent developments in 
canned orange juice. Some years ago 
the canners who were —— 
orange juice were threatened wit 
being put out of business or absorbed 
by the frozen orange concentrate 

ckers. Now this major competitive 
levelopment—once the talk of the 
trade—is itself facing new competi- 
tion from a pasteurized orange con- 
centrate that does not have to be 
frozen. And there are indications 
that still another orange juice method 
is being developed. I think that tech- 
nology will meet the need for ways 
in which canners can increase con- 
sumer acceptance of their products. 
The session on this Convention pro- 
gram that deals with processing 
methods and equipment is certainly 
one we should all attend. 


In my own firm, we do every ties 

ssible to increase our technical skills 
n quality control, We buy the latest 
in mechanized equipment and follow 
the accepted sanitary practices. I 
walk down that line and see those open 
cans of gleaming snap beans on the 
conveyor going to the closing ma- 
chine. The green is positively spar- 
kling! But then something happens; 
something takes away all the ro- 
mance! hen those beans come out 
of the can, that sparkle is gone. I 
= it, and maybe the consumer does 
00. 


Sometimes I wonder if we aren't 
too removed from the housewife to 
know exactly what she does want. 


There are lots of folks between where 
we pack and where she bu 
broker, the wholesaler, the retailer. 
Should we rely solely on these fellows 
to post us on what is going on? Even- 
tually we do find out—frequently in 
the form of reduced sales, and some- 
times in the form of business failure. 
The record of mortality in the cannin 
industry in recent years is grim evi- 
dence of that fact. 


We have the problem of keeping 
constantly on the alert to evaluate 
changes in consumer buying habits 
at the retail level. How can a canner 
know intimately just what is going on 
at point-of-sale? Do our brokers per- 
mit an intimate relationship with our 
buyers? Is that several degrees of 
separation between packer and con- 
sumer acting to keep us apart and 
consequently ignorant of changing 
consumer tastes and desires? I have 
experienced many occasions when our 
buyers have been extremely pleased 
and enthusiastic over an opportunity 
for direct contact with us, and the 
benefits from such instances have been 
mutual. 


The important thing is that when 
we do derive knowledge about changes 
in consumer preferences, or what is 
influencing her buying habit, we must 
reflect such changes in the production 
end of the business, even more than 
at the sales end. We should, there- 
fore, welcome the kind of Production- 
Management program the Association 
has arranged for this Convention. It 
covers almost every problem a small 
canner meets in these times. 


Whenever the acceptance of our 
roduct is threatened, the 
or permanent solution lies in t 

production area; sharpening our 
salesmanship is at best only a tem 
rary relief. This problem of keeping 
production geared to changes in con- 
sumer buying habits is in some ways 
easier of solution for the small canner, 
since he more frequently has imme- 
diate direction of both production and 
sales. He can keep an eye on every 
sale and at the same time personally 
handle — other details in planning 
and operating his business. A con- 
sistently profitable business results 
more frequently from constant atten- 
tion to minute details—from being 
smart about costs, about sales, about 
markets—than from simply having 
the will to profit. The smali canner 
is in a good position to give attention 
to each operating detail of the busi- 
ness, to capitalize on his capabilities, 
his business acumen and udgment, 
and to translate these into action by 
his small force. Many canners have 
demonstrated the advantage that 
small size gives them. 


But there likewise are many small 
canners who have n too content 
with mediocre operations, hoping that 
these advantages in size, in proximity 
to the market, in quick control of 
production and sales, are all that are 
needed to bring about a profitable 


ation. They are like the ancient 
——2 who stumbled into the 
ly because he was absorbed in gaz- 

at the stars. 


Of course, it has always been true 
in the canning industry (and in any 
non-subsidi business) that our 
marginal operators eventually go out 
of business. That is not a new con- 
dition. It is a comparatively new 
condition that fewer independent, 
small operators are now entering 
canning. But the newest development 
of all is the speed with which changes 
are taking place, necessitating a com- 
pensating speed of adjustment in both 
canning sales and manufacture. 


The rapidity of disappearance of 
the marginal operators constitutes an 
goventnge to those who stay in and 
do an efficient job of production and 
sales management. e smaller the 
percent of operators who rely on 

raphic and other advantages, the 
ealthier the over-all competition. 


No industry can maintain a place 
in this highly competitive economy 
by standing still. Successful busi- 
nesses rfiorm their fundamental 
services in a manner superior to their 
competition. Their management dis- 
cerns general economic trends, antici- 
pates the changing needs and wants 
of customers, understands the forces 
that affect market value of the prod- 
uct, and is thus able to take A amg 
tage (earlier than the competition) 
of any unusual variations in cost and 
prices that into the manufacturing 
— The smaller, more flexible, 
aster moving organisation of the 
small canner can be a handy thing. 


It is vitally important also to have 
an understanding and to be aware 
of the financial condition of the com- 

ny and to know the financial rela- 

ionships necessary for a healthy busi- 
ness condition. ere again the smal! 
canner has an advantage because he 
can more quickly and currently obtain 
an accurate picture of these relation- 
ships—provided always, that he knows 
ow to recognize financial trouble 
when it is brewing and what to do 
when he spots it. 


The canning industry can truth- 
fully boast that it has made great 
strides in mechanized assembly-line 
operations. This is reflected in sta- 
tistics on industry productivity. Data 
available for the year 1950 show that 
output per man-hour for the industry 
was 31.6 percent above production 
per man-hour in 1989. Actually, most 
of this gain in efficiency was accom- 

lished in the years 1948, 1949 and 

950. Using 1939 production r 
man-hour as a base equal to 100, the 
index for 1947 was 111.1, but the next 
three years showed remarkable gains; 
1948—116.4; 1949—127.6; and 1950— 
131.6. On the basis of output per 
roduction worker, the improvement 
s still greater. In 1950, the figure 
was 139.7 percent of the 1939 output. 


While we've had this remarkable 
speedup in canning factory operations 
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due to our streamlined, automatic ma- 
chinery, not all of the operations we 
undertake from field to store have 
been similarly speeded. As I stated 
at the beginning of this speech, we 
haven't synchronized all of our mov- 
ing parts. Mechanization in the can- 
nery has been applied more than in 
the harvest of our raw products, 
Thus we have increased our potential 
in some rtments more than in 
others—in the factory more than in 
the field. As a result, we have a bot- 
tleneck, forcing us to a greatly in- 
creased use of inefficient and expen- 
sive labor to keep the raw uct 
coming rapidly enough to utilize our 
hopped-up factory units. 


Utilization of these higher speeds 
is an essential part of the industry’s 
job of ensuring quality, while at ‘the 
same time holding down unit costs in 
the face of increasing prices of raw 
poston, wage rates, and other costs. 

abor costs per unit do not increase 
as fast as do wage rates. The opera- 
tion of handling more produce through 
the cannery and thus increasing the 
productivity of labor and the lowering 
of unit costs has been the salvation 
of the canning industry. Neverthe- 
less, it creates problems, and one of 
these is the necessity for an equiva- 
lent boost in the speed of harvesting 
operations. To bring about, there- 
fore, the modernization that we have 
achieved under the cannery roof, we 
canners need such an organization as 
the National Canners Association, 
which can spearhead such programs 
more effectively than can any indi- 
vidual canner, large or small. Elim- 
ination of bottlenecks in our produc- 
tion is one of the most important con- 
tributions that N.C.A. could make to 
this industry. 


_ When an industry marches forward, 
its very advances in operating tech- 
niques sometimes create problems. 
Speed the mechanized operations in 
the cannery and you intensify the 
»roblem of controlling quality. That 
uman element essential in quality 
control operations does not lend itself 
to standardization as does a machine. 
Consequently, we have to watch qual- 
ity control operations more closely 
than we had to a few years ago. But 
we shouldn’t stop at merely maintain- 
ing the same level of quality of the 
past. That's not enough. The indus- 
try has to improve on quality, and 
uniformity of guy. certainly, is 
an indispensable part of a canner’s 
operation if he is to keep faith with 
the consumer. 


Although I’ve a here, and 
have repeated myself in saying that 
we must closer to the consumer— 
must be better informed about her 
tastes, — and the chan 
in her buying habits—and have im- 
plied that our industry would be bet- 
ter off with a closer integration of 
all factors—grower, manufacturer, 
supplier, seller, consumer—the fact 
remains that the canner and the can- 


ner alone is responsible for his main- 
tenance of uniformity and high level 
of quality. That responsibility cannot 
be assumed by anyone else because it 
is an essential part of the value of the 
canner’s individual brand or product. 
But the development of the mechanics 
for quality control; the improvement 
of production techniques; and the 
management of production are prob- 
lems on which the canner has reason 
to expect assistance from the National 
Canners Association. This year, this 
seems to be offered in abundance in 
the agenda of this Convention pro- 
gram. 

But there is one thing m in 
the agenda. Is it not time that Mrs. 
Consumer be told and retold the facts 
about canned foods through some sort 
of Association effort? Is it too much 
to ask our National Canners Associa- 
tion to investigate the feasibility and 
interest that might be manifest 
throughout its — This 
should not be the question of the small 
canner alone — the large canner would 

roportionately share in the resultant 
nereased 2 of our products 
through a full and properly conducted 


endeavor. How else can small can- 
ner and la canner alike ei- 
te in an industry-wide effort of tell- 
ng the merits of, the goodness of, and 
the economy of canned foods except 
through the N. C. A. spearhead? 


Is it worth looking into? 


Yesterday I posed these questions 
to the Administrative Council and 
there was an hour and a half discus- 
sion of the best methods to meet this 
problem. The Council unanimousl 
pane a motion recommending—an 
t received Board approval also—the 
appointment of a special committee to 
investigate the possibility of increased 
interest in the use of canned foods 
such committee to make a report and 
recommendations to the Board of 
Directors. 

Success in — highly competi- 
tive field of canning calls for alert- 
ness, vision, shrewdness, technical 
knowledge, a new courage, and a lot 
of work and straight thinking on the 
part of individual canners and their 
national association. 


All things are changing. Are we 
keeping pace? 


Industry Planning through Two Decades of 
Annual Conventions 


H. Thomas Austern, 
ief Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


It is difficult, indeed a little frighten- 
ing, for me to acknowledge that this 
is my twentieth annual canning con- 
vention. Perhaps, therefore, you will 
indulge me a moment of reminiscence. 


In the fall of 1933 here in Chic 
the officers of the Association met with 
Mr. Gorrell to consider the then pro- 

sed NRA Code. It is no secret that 

rank Gorrell did not like the idea 
of a mandatory code, He had many 
reasons—but the principal one was 
that the National Canners Association 
had never undertaken to tell any can- 
ner what he had to do. Abhorrent to 
Mr. Gorrell and those 1 for 
Association policy was the pros 


of a detailed code of operating rules, 
and of a NRA Canning Code Au- 
thority to make additional rules, that 


canners would have to obey or else 
face criminal penalties. 


The canning industry then—and it 
is still true today—epitomized the 
American idea of free individual en- 
terprise. The job of the National 
Canners Association was to give to 
each canner the information and the 
tools with which to work. What he 
did, what he packed and how much, 
where and to whom he sold was his 
own business. 

Present that afternoon in 1933 was 
a young lawyer who had been assigned 
by Judge Covington to help write the 
code. However abundant his zeal, he 


unfortunately had not been told that 
canning industry enthusiasm for codes 
and rules and regulations was hardly 
warm. He tried to be helpful by offer- 
ing complicated solutions to the many 
objections raised. When someone su 
ted that a National Canning C 
uthority, to resolve conflicts for all 
products packed in all areas, was 
wholly impracticable, this eager beaver 
advanced the happy idea of area code 
authorities—wi intermediate re- 
ional canner appeal boards—and at 
top of this wonderful pyramid a 
National Code Authority. 


I think it was either Mare Hutchin- 
son or Trego who politely sug- 
gested that this might be a difficult 
scheme to formulate. But —— 
daunted, the young lawyer voluntee 
to have it drafted y the next morning. 
All through the night, in a badly 
lighted and extremely cold hotel room, 
he labored with typewriter and scis- 
sors and paste pot. By the next morn- 
ing there was ready a most intricate 
and beautiful legal edifice—complete 
with jurisdictional provisions, elab- 
orate forms of appeal, prescribed 
methods of findings, and all of the 
legal paraphernalia for these triple- 
decked canning code authorities. It 
is a fair guess that had any group 
of canners ever attempted to operate 
this system, no time would have been 
left for their own business. 

Early in the morning the young 
lawyer took a shower, and eagerly 
turned up in Frank Gorrell’s office 
with a large sheaf of papers embody- 
ing the new and wonderful dra 
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Frank thanked him courteously, and 
carefully put the night’s work in his 
brief case. 

So far as I know, it is still there. 
For in all of the later deliberations 
not another word was ever said by 
Frank or by anyone else about regional 
code authorities. 


In that fashion, I very early came 
to learn the fundamental premise of 
N. C. A. operations. Later I understood 
why Frank Gorrell had kept the NRA 
out of the Association, had divorced 
himself from it, and had refused in 
— way to support the Blue Eagle 
notion that any small group could tell 
88 in the canning industry what 


The Gorrell theory—on which he 
had built the Association—was that 
N.C.A.’s primary task was to provide 
— all accurate, up- te in- 
ormation, but never to attempt to 
substitute its judgment for that of 
the individual canner. In addition, 
when an Association committee spoke 
for the industry, it always demo- 
cratically reflected a majority judg- 
ment reached only after careful con- 
sideration of all of the facts. Even 
more important, no N. C. A. staff mem- 
ber ever presumed to speak for the 
whole industry, or pretended to have 
authority to bind individual canners. 


Let us admit that business life in 
the early thirties was simpler. The 
area of governmental control of busi- 
ness was narrowly circumscribed. A 
surprising number of canners packed 
only one or two products, Some still 
marketed their entire packs, pre- 
dominantly to wholesalers, soon after 
the close of the packing season. 


There were no wage and hour con- 
trols—no AAA or NLRB or alpha- 
betical administrative abracadabra of 
any kind—no mandatory standards of 
identity—no social security taxes—of 
course, no price ceilings—and the cor- 
porate income tax was painfully high 
at 12 percent. 


The National Canners Association at 
that time functioned largely through 
what were called Commodity Sections. 
The necessary technological informa- 
tion was furnished and current prob- 
lems canvassed in fairly small section 
meetings of canners who packed the 

rticular product. We had a Corn 

tion, a Tomato Section, and an 
economically doleful Baked Bean Sec- 
tion. Indeed, the same pattern was 
reflected in the regional commodity 
associations which covered several 
states yet concentrated on 14 rod- 
ucts. These were typified by the Kraut 
Association and the Pickle Packers 
Association. 


N. C. A. also functioned with a far 
smaller staff—with one man handling 
all information work, one man raw 
products, one man consumer com- 
plaints, and a modest laboratory 
group. The INFORMATION LETTER was 

x 9 inches, and four small pages 
were often sufficient to tell the mem- 
bership what the federal government 


was doing and all other industry 
facts. 


Then came the New Deal, beginning 
in March, 1933. In the next seven 
years the industry encountered the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act with its 
marketing agreements and licenses; 
the NRA and its feverish two years 
of codes; the federal wage and hour 
law with its “area of production” 
mystery and its aggregation of differ- 
ent kinds of workweeks and exem 

ns; the Robinson-Patman Act; the 
National Labor Relations Act; a new 
and comprehensive Food and Dr 
Act; the novel and complicated federa 
old age insurance levies and unem- 
ployment taxes with their concomitant 
state laws. It had to meet attempts 
to impose and freeze standardized can 
sizes, a persistent and 121 argu- 
ment about Mandatory Grade Label- 
ing, the introduction of BAE (later 
AMA and PMA) voluntary grading 
and inspection, state prorate laws, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Motor Carrier 
Act regulating trucking, increased and 
complicated business taxes, and a host 
of other New Deal regulations. Pos- 
sibly only those who directly experi- 
enced the feverish days of that rapid 
and revolutionary expansion of gov- 
ernmental controls can fully appreci- 
ate the impact of their rapid succes- 
sion and complexity—and the demands 
they made on the canning industry. 


To cope with its task of keeping the 
industry informed and of providing 
reliable and accurate idance for 
canners, the N.C.A. adopted varied 
techniques. In 1934 it established, 
under Carlos Campbell's expert guid- 
ance, its Statistics Division. By 1941 
the hard work of the many commit- 
tees who had dealt with labeling and 

rading led to a Labeling Division. 

he Laboratories were expanded, and 
Home Economics work increased. 
Since the depression years had also 
brought a considerable increase in con- 
sumer claims, the investigation work 
had to be expanded—and for the as- 
surance of canners a protective trust 
fund established by the Association. 


But the brunt of the job was to 
keep the indsutry informed. The 
INFORMATION LETTER grew to its pres- 
ent large format and scope. 

As each new federal control blos- 
somed in statute and regulations, a 
newer technique was employed of ex- 
pounding its 2 application to 
the canning industry, and explaining 
its often complicated provisions, in a 
series of N. C. A. pamphlets and book - 
lets. Some reached formidable pro- 
portions and could be processed only 
on a No. 10 line. 

It is gratifying today to find basi- 
cally accurate and still useful these 
Association publications on old age 
insurance and unemployment taxes, 
on the wage and hour law, on the 
1938 Food and Drug Act, on the 
Walsh-Healey Act, on the Robinson- 
Patman Act of 1936, on descriptive 
labeling, and many other subjects that 
canners had quickly to assimilate and 


to which they had rapidly to adjust 
their individual operations. 


padivestiy, the massive impact of 
this explosion of government controls 
in the 1980’s also evoked Association 
expansion. Frenetic proposals for 
marketing agreements and licenses 
showed the need for education as to 
the community of interest between 
procesor and producer, and led to the 
series of canner-grower studies and 
pamphlets. 

There were also conferences on can- 
ner-grower relations. At one of these 
Henry Wallace observed that canner 
and grower were like husband and 
wife—and one rude fellow asked 
which was which. 


Since the late thirties did not bring 
apple-pie profits to many parts of the 
canning industry, the Association 
turned also to economic and trade 
studies, reflected in the published rec- 
ommendations on sales contracts, 
guarantees, and the penetrating re- 
port on canning industry investment 
and return by Dr. Neil Carothers. 


For by 1941 the pattern of distribu- 
tion in this industry had slowly but 
dramatically changed. No longer did 
the canner complete his year when he 
finished his pack. he depression 

ears had brought hand-to-mouth buy- 
ng. Direct selling to chain stores, co- 
operatives, and voluntaries had vastly 
increased. The packing, merchandis- 
ing, and one must add financing, job 
of the canner became a year-round 
and highly demanding activity. 


More important, however, most of 
these new federal and state controls, 
with which canners had to concern 
themselves, cut across all canned 
foods; and, with the notable exception 
of marketing agreements, could not be 
dealt with on a product by product 
basis. The utility of separate Com- 
modity Sections diminished. Compre- 
hensive pamphlets and published ex- 
planations were not enough. Entire 
convention sessions had to be devoted 
to single subjects applicable to all 
products. Indeed, a at many 
special sessions had to scheduled 
to deal with particular statutes and 
regulations. ecessarily, the number 
and the activities of Association com- 
mittees had to be expanded. 

Yet throughout all of this prewar 
manifolding of Association activity, 
its basic — were maintained. 
The cardinal responsibility was to 
keep the industry informed. No action 
was taken or position asserted that 
did not reflect the views of the pre- 
dominant number of canners. As 
always, no one was told by N. C. A. 
what he had to do. Even throughout 
the passionate arguments about the 
economic validity or futility of specific 
marketing agreements and licenses 
propecsis were freely sponsored a 
orthrightly prone y the independ- 
ent action of individual canners or 
groups. 

Under obviously trying conditions, 
the spirit of individual responsibility 
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and of independent free enterprise— 

on each company’s judgment of 
its own economic welfare—was pre- 
served and fostered. 


This basic belief in individual enter- 
prise and real competition— 4 its 
reflection in how the ation 
operated, and still operates— der- 
scored by the record of its 
from legal trouble, Never 
history has N. C. A. been in litig - n 
—never has it been a party Xs a 
antitrust proceeding—and never 
it been singled out ss the target ivr 
Congressional or ace: istrative attack 
on the proprieiy of Association 
activity. 

This record ente, not on the wisdom 
of counsel, det on the meticulous 
adherence of dee staff and committees 
to these basic principles. It is all 
the more impressive when you remem- 
ber that the Association throughout 
the years has never hesitated, through 
its committees of hardworking can- 
ners, to speak out, or to object to 
what the industry believed was un- 
sound legislation, distored interpreta- 
tion, or unwarranted exercise of 

vernmental authority. Its position 
throughout these hectic New Deal 
years from 1933 to December 7, 1941, 
was based always on cold facts, re- 
straint, but steadfast adherence to 
what canners believed was sound. 


Moreover, time in most instances 
has proved it right. Many have for- 
gotten that had the proponents of 
marketing controls not been resisted in 
their theories on historical allocation 
or quotas, there might have been no 
canned pea industry in the Pacific 
Northwest, no vast canned citrus — 
development, and no realistie basis 
in a thus strait-jacketed industry for 
the vitally needed expansion of canned 
food production during World War II. 


The war years—that in some ways 
really began even before Pearl Harbor 
—multiplied the responsibilities of the 
Association. Its job of keeping every 
canner informed was hardly lessened 
under War Production Board controls, 
Department of Agriculture war di- 
rectives, —— programs, sugar ra- 
tioning, rationing of canned foods 
with red and blue stamps, OPA price 
controls, container limitations, set- 
asides and other problems of military 
procurement, gasoline rationing, war- 
time excess profits taxes, renegotia- 
tion, and all of the other imperative 
controls that went to make up total 
war. Moreover, all of that had to be 
undertaken by the canning industry 
with lessened manpower. 

There is no need for me to recall 
to you the magnificent wartime pro- 
duction record that was achie by 
the canning industry. Nor do canners 
need be reminded of the contribution 
of the Association to that effort. But 
viewed historically, we all know that 
during these war years the whole 
orientation of Association activity and 
annual conventions was changed. To 
be sure, the cardinal job of providi 
information, meeting processing 


by laboratory research and service, 
and such routine though basic tasks 
as needed statistics, con- 
tinuing consumer claims services and 
home economics work, were not neg- 
lected. Nevertheless, annual conven- 
tions became largely conferences at 
which the aims and needs of the war 
effort alone were presented. Indeed, 
one annual convention had to be 
entirely eliminated because of war- 
time transporation difficulties. In- 
escapably, the annual convention 
became far less meetings of canners 
to discuss their own problems, and 
more a parade of government officals, 
some aggressively and others re- 
luctantly, telling canners what they 
had to do. 

Very often what went on reminded 
one of Carl Lovegren’s favorite gag— 
getting into a taxicab and saying, 

Where to, driver?” 

Necessarily, N.C.A. provided the 

vehicle for cooperation and the focal 


H. T. AUSTERN 


point to which government agency and 
canner alike were happy to turn. Yet 
it cannot be deni that much of 
N. C. A. time, energy, and budget 
centered in its ar Mobilization 
Committee and subcommittees. The 
rest was concentrated on production. 
The yon of how to operate the 
individual business in the rugged com- 
petition of an uncontrolled econom 

were to a large extent postponed. 
Even those few who worried about 
possible postwar surpluses were some- 
what comfo by the increased per 
capita consumption within the frame- 
work of red and blue ration books. 


The interlude between V-J Da 
and Korea, roughly 1946 throu 
1950, was marked by the efforts of the 
canning industry and the Association 
to return to their historic pattern. Yet 
as Judge Covington once pointed out 


to this industry, the pendulum of 
government control never fully returns 
to its starting point. Psychologically 
as well as legally, the theory of a 
“national emergency” prevailed long 
after hostilities ceased. Indeed, some 
wonder whether the psychology of 
control ever | relaxed between 
World War II and 1951. Historians, 
I believe, will find abundant evidence 
that the theory of national salvation 
through more and more control never 
lost momentum between 1933 and 1953. 


No one can deny that when the 
Korean hostilities began the hot phase 
of the cold war in 1950, the full 
panoply of war controls was more 
readily and comprehensively applied 
than in World ar II. Many in 
industry—and a fairly large group of 
canners—believe that much of this 
control was unthinkingly applied with- 
out examination of the vast chan 
in productive capacity, or evaluation 
of the underlying supply and demand, 
or of the other real exigencies of the 
situation. The deterioration of price 
controls in particular—and the cur- 
rent apprehensions about an economic 
depression—may lend some support 
to that view. 

As one who was privileged to 
observe at close range what napgenes 
in both periods, I think it may fairl 
be said the recent N. C. A. job equalled, 
where it did not the per form- 
ance during Worl War II. Yet 
credit for this is not due entirely to 
N.C For a new generation of 
canning managers had taken over. 
They had a better understanding of 
government controls and extensive 
wartime experience with their opera- 
tion. They had developed industrial 
resilience, and had come to learn the 
art of fully utilizing the technical 
service and statistical information 
available to them. 


Above all, the canning industry had 
learned that Benjamin Franklin was 
right about the need for hanging 
together, and had developed the cour- 
age to insist that patriotism should 
not forestall forthright resistance to 
unsound regulation or to arbitrary 
abuse of authority. 

Let us briefly look ahead— 

Earlier this year Fred Heinz em- 
phasized that the change in Admini- 
stration in Washington will not mean 
the end of all federal controls. Apart 
from material allocations and price 
controls, now largely lifted, most fed- 
eral regulation and control crystallized 
in permanent legislation. I have 
heard no one suggest outright repeal 
of wage and hour laws, or of old 
age pension provisions, unemployment 
taxes, and other social security en- 
actments whose coverage is ins 
expanding. Additions to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act to meet the new 
problems of pesticides and chemical in- 
gredients are being actively debated 
and new legislation is anticipated. 
Agricultural controls are not likely to 
be relaxed in the face of current price 
declines-——-whatever new formats or 
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formulas are developed by the Repub- 
licans. Labor laws may be overhauled 
but not relaxed in their universal cov- 
erage of industry. Employment of 
migratory or imported labor is en- 
countering new controls. The anti- 
trust acts, including the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the new prohibition 
against mergers or acquisition of com- 
titors, are constantly expanding by 
ommission and court decision. And 
the ending of excess profits taxes, even 
when accompanied by an increase in 
the basic corporate tax rates now over 
50 percent, is welcomed by many as a 
return to more normal times. 


The new Administration will not 
stop with abolishing the high silk 
hat at Inaugurals—or alone deal with 
the grim realities of Korea and 
international affairs. It must also 
cope with the inescapable factor that 
government taxes and spending repre- 
sents in our present-day economy. 


My point today is not to argue the 
merits of any specific program. It is 
that despite President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union message—and 
its promise of less government in 
business and more business in govern- 
ment, industry must—and most in- 
formed canners do—plan the future 
in the knowledge that there can never 
be a return to the quiet economic 
freedom that prevailed 20 or more 
years ago. 


However, this does not mean that 
today there is no scope for individual 
enterprise, no better reward for initia- 
tive, or no room for progress by the 
industry and the individual cannin 
9 It is of course essenti 
to have lawful collective industry 
action through the Association, to 
achieve the necessary balance re- 
quired today between government 
control and individual business and 
personal freedom. But this does not 
change the basic task of the National 
Canners Association in bringing to 
every member of industry the neces- 
sary information and technical tools 
of management to which Mr. Lucks 
and Mr. Free have referred. 


Instead, the complex demands of 
operating a food processing enterprise 
— have broadened the need for 
timely, authentic, and reliable infor- 
mation. They have increased the 
vital necessity that the planning of 
the individual canner, and the develo 
ment of industry policy and public 
recommendations, be predicated upon 
an informed judgment democratically 
achieved in full discussion. To the 
attainment of these objectives, the 
Association committees and staff have 
embraced the opportunity, now af- 
forded, to focus N.C.A. effort upon 
the cardinal job of each canner—to 
pack a marketable volume of quality 
products at a decent profit. 


This is not a wholly new approach 
but a long deferred return to N.C.A.’s 
principal task. Yet it must be ap- 
proached against today’s conditions 
and predicated on current production 


and marketing facts—not the more 
comfortable patterns of two decades 
ago. Every phase of your operations 
has been complicated by these changes 
I have so inadequately summarized. 

Moreover, not only are the respon- 
sibilities of canner management more 
complicated and demanding, but today 
things move incredibly faster. The 
penalties of business error—of poor 
raw material selection—of low quali 
—of bad market judgment—fall wit 
deadly rapidity. 

Wisdom in top management is of 
course still vital. But alertness, 
knowledge, receptivity to new ideas 
and methods, and a better understand- 
ing of the whole industry, by everyone 
in the enterprise, are equally re- 
quired for commercial survival and 
success. 


The challenge to N.C.A.—its com- 
mittees, officers, staff, and forgive my 
adding counsel—is even geater in this 
new and, we hope, more peaceful era. 
More grouse must be covered to meet 
the ob many more 
uately 
armed to compete both within the 


e basic Association rule that all 
be advised but no one commanded. 


The convention sessions beginning 
tomorrow reflect this return to the 
individual canner’s interest in packi 
quality products to make a decen 

rofit. ut in their emphasis, as 

have said, they deal with the business 
of canning under y’s conditions, 
and with developments that must be 
known today for tomorrow’s profitable 
operations. They are detailed and 
technical—as is the industry. They 
are comprehensive. No one man can 
attend and master them all. The same 
division of labor and the same — — 
of delegated operating responsibility 
you employ in your own business 
must now be applied to this intellectual 
smorgasbord of political prognostica- 
tion, raw material purchase and con- 
trols, processing techniques, — 
maintenance, regulatory compliance, 
and statistical evaluation. Sustenance 
can be found only by ingestion. 


Taken together, the sessions are 
the result of many months of plannin 
to develop a program that will affor 
to every man in every department of 
a canning enterprise the opportunity 
to be brought fully up to date. No 
business is stronger than its weakest 
production, quality control, research, 
or marketing link. 


Of course, each of you is still 
largely in the hands of the federal 
vernment, and tomorrow Senator 
aft will afford an illuminating in- 
sight into what the new Administra- 
tion hopes to achieve in Washington. 


The Saturday afternoon session on 
new processing methods and equip- 
ment hardly needs a lawyer’s recom- 
mendation. I well remember what 
Mr. McDougal of Libby said 20 years 
ago—that any man in any company 


who did not appreciate that the 
methods and employed 
today 2 be replaced in ten years, 
should himself be replaced today. 
No canner can afford to neglect the 
scheduled meetings on raw products 
rocurement and management. With 
nereasing competition from other 
types of processing, the dual job of 
raw material acquisition and quality 
roduction is increasingly important. 
et raw product procurement and 
field * to which two full 
sessions will be devoted, are encounter- 
ing new difficulties. Collective bar- 
gaining by growers now poses and 
may create in the future formidable 
problems for canners who remain 
shackled by legal limitations on equal- 
ity of dealing. Here what is lawful 
sauce for the grower is often legally 
hazardous for the canner. The dis- 
cussion has major dollars and cents 
implications for every alert canner. 


In Sunday’s full session there will 
be given the latest information—with 
expert panel discussion—as to the 
impact of food and drug control 
of pesticides, questions of factory in- 
spection, food standards, and related 
problems. Each of these is economi- 
cally important to every canner. 


Lastly, we live in an of 
statistics. The intrusion of this 
mathematical science into every busi- 
ness judgment, and in the formulation 
of many governmental controls, is all 
pervasive. Men in every department 
of a company must became familiar 
with these new statistical techniques 
and with their arithmetic cousin, the 
art of sound cost accounting. The 
opportunity for doing so is offered 
on Monday. 

To revert to my canning industry 
teacher, Frank rrell, he always 
taught us never to bite off more than 
one could chew. The fact that but 
only part of one session deals with 
merchandising does not mean that 
N. C. A. is unaware either of develop- 
ments in that field or of the oppor- 
tunity for presenting new information 
and fostering valuable discussion. 
Future convention sessions will, 
believe, come to stres this function of 
bringing what you pack to the ulti- 
mate consumer and of meeting the 
industry promotional challenge posed 
by Mr. Free. 

The canning industry has its poets 
and pessimists—some who think the 
Normandy in which they live is the 
fairest land of — and those 
who think the other fellow's business 
is necessarily more profitable and far 
less hazardous. A lawyer, however, 
is privileged to visit many industries, 
and to share their enthusiastic wages 
and to learn their I or 
the future. All that I have seen con- 
tributes to my confidence in the future 
of the canning industry. The oppor- 
tunities, as well as the challenges, it 
pocoents to each of you, encourage 

e belief that this industry cannot 
miss its target of abundant future 
prosperity. 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE-SHORT TIME PROCESSING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Continuous Agitating Retorts 


By C. K. Wilson, 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation 


In this of jet-propelled planes 
and atomic bombs, we are constantly 
reading notices in the papers about 
new developments. A new motor car 
is born with greater horsepower than 
ever before; some new plastic com- 
— is performing miracles; and the 

urable goods industries in general 
are all offering something new and 
different to the trades. 

The canning industry also is con- 
stantly developing new products and 
new techniques in processing. We in 
the canning machinery manufacturing 
business are trying to keep abreast 
with you canners * manufacturin 
machines that will produce your pr - 
ucts and maintain the standards of 
quality which you have established. 


The FMC continuous pressure cook- 
er and cooler line, sometimes referred 
to as the Sterilmatic line of pressure 
cookers and coolers, is an illustration 
of one of the numerous machines 
which Food Machinery manufactures, 
and which is developing into a stand- 
ard method of in-can processing for 
general applications. 


Quality 


Every canner has develo his 
own standards of quality for his s 
cific products. Some products require 
a definite time of processing in order 
to maintain the degree of texture 
desired. Other products, such as 
— require processing at relatively 

igh temperatures and very short 
times just to achieve sterilization. In 
the continuous pressure cooker and 
cooler lines in-can sterilization is 
handled continuously, and each can is 
handled independently and automati- 
cally at speeds up to 450 cans per 
minute, and processing temperatures 
may be controlled as high as 270° F. if 


sired, 


Independent handling means no 
nesting of the cans, and consequently 
every can receives aay the same 
treatment and every can is proce 
alike, It is this factor that has made 
it possible to open a new phase in con- 
trolled quality. 


Heat Transfer 


The inherent design of the contin- 
uous pressure cooker line produces an 
agitation that materially affects time, 
temperature, and quality, and can best 
> explained with the aid of illustra- 

ons, 


The cans enter the cooker shell 
directly from the closing machine 
through a valve which prevents the 


loss of steam pressure within the 
cooker. Cans are indexed into a re- 
volving reel and advance through the 
cooker she means of a spiral 
mechanism while being subjected to 
steam which cooks and sterilizes the 
contents of the can. Each rotation of 
the reel oo a three-phase cycle. 
Figure I illustrates the travel of a 
can through one cycle and each rota- 
tion of the reel duplicates this action. 


The travel of the can through the 
upper portion of the cycle permits a 
movement of the can about a central 
axis, thereby providing only a basting 
action. In the lower portion of the 
2 the cans are actually rolling in 
the inner portion of the shell and the 
contents within each can are agitated. 
A small section between the cycle in 
the upper vortion of the shell and the 
cycle in the lower portion of the shell 
is where the cans start and stop their 
rolling agitation. This is generally 
termed a sliding rotation. This three- 
phase rolling agitation comprises the 
action in the agitating type of reel. 

There are, however, certain prod- 
ucts which require very little agita- 
tion, and a 8 type of reel and 
spiral assembly is available, more 
commonly referred to as the non-agi- 
tating reel. In the non-agitating type 


FMC Sterilmatic Pressure Cooker and Cooler 
Three-Phase Rolling Agitation 


of reel the cans are contained in a 
pocket-like arrangement, which still 
permits the cans to be moved con- 
tinuously through the cooker and 
cooler, but does not allow the can to 
roll on the inside surface of the shell, 
but does permit the can to rotate about 
a central axis providing only the 
basting action. 

The types of heat transfer that are 
roduced in the continuous cooker 
ines with various types of reels are 
illustrated on Figure II. 

For solid packed products such as 
meats or pumpkin, there can be very 
little agitation, if any, even with the 
agitating reel. he type of heat 
transfer that occurs in this instance— 
regardless of whether the can is in a 
non-agitating reel or an agitating reel, 
or an ordinary vertical retort—may be 
referred to as conduction heating. 
The heat must travel to each succes- 
sive layer of product in the can and 
thus be conducted to the center of the 
can. 


If the contents of the can is fruit in 
syrup or peas in brine, then the liquid 
is free to move from one ition 
within the can to another. Heat a 

lied to the surface of the can quickly 
feats the liquid next to the can walls. 
Convection currents are then set up 
which move this hot liquid to the top 
of the can and replace it with colder 
liquid from the center of the can. Thus 
as the can is heated the convection 
currents move the liquid within the 
cans so that the product is more 
rapidly heated than would be the case 
in conduction heating. 

If the product to be processed is 
handled in a continuous pressure 
cooker and cooler with a full agitating 
reel, the agitation that is produ 
will create movement of the product 
within the can. The degree of move- 
ment of the product is dependent upon 
the of agitation and the con- 
sistency of the product within the can. 
For products such as peas in brine 
which — u“ heat by convection, 
the amount of induced movement over 
and above the convection currents 
oo a more rapid heat penetration, 

or a viscous product such as cream 
style corn which normally heats b 
conduction, the movement of the p 
uct within the can induced by mechan- 
ical agitation will greatly increase the 
rate of heat penetration. This type 
of heat t er is induced convection 
heating. 

It is because of these special fea- 
tures that the FMC continuous cookers 
and coolers are capable of handling a 
wide variety of products and still 
maintain a desirable and lasting 
quality. 

Engineering Features 

The FMC continuous pressure cook- 

er and cooler are constructed for long 
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Liquids, Semi-liquids, Fruits in 
Syrup, Vegetables in Brine, etc. 


STILL COOK 
Retort 
Non-agitating Cooker 
MEDIUM 


continuous duty, extra heavy rein- 
forced reels, valves and operating 
parts accurately machined, All pres- 
sure cookers and coolers are built in 
accordance with ASME code, thus 
providing safe dependable operation. 


An ASME pressure type of rotary 
valve is used to feed the cans into and 
out of the pressure shells, providing 
a minimum loss of steam onl air. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL BOARD 


All FMC continuous pressure cook- 
ers and coolers are furnished with 
control instruments. The mounting 
of these instruments as well as the ex- 
ternal piping for steam, air, water 
and electrical wiring system was until 
recent years the responsibility of the 
user. MC now provides a central- 
ized control panel as standard equip- 
ment. These panel boards are equipped 
with gauges for steam, air, water, and 
electrical controls, including starting 
switches, transformers, relays, safety 
switches, signal lights, and warnin 
horns. These are all installed an 
integrated in the panel at the factory. 
Sufficient space is allowed for addi. 
tional instrumentation that may be re- 
quired for special controls. 


SAFETY FEATURES 


In order to protect the FMC con- 
tinuous pressure cooker and cooler 
line from getting jammed due to cans 
entering the line that may have been 
damaged previously, a number of 
safety control features have been 
ad for the users’ protection. 


A. Feed Valve Safety Clutch—A 
safety clutch on the feed valve per- 
mits the elevator and feed valve to 


1 quids, Semi-liquids, Fruits in 
Syrup, Vegetables in Brine, etc. 


AGITATING COOK 
Agitating Cooker 
FAST 


be automatically stopped without 
stopping the pressure cooker. This 
permits the cans within the cooker 
to continue their processing cycle 
while the elevator and f valve 
remain inoperative. 

B. Automatic Reel Stop—In cer- 
tain installations particular rigid 
state control cooks are required and 
automatic reel stops can be provided 
that will stop the cooker if the tem- 

rature within the cooker drops as 
ittle ag one degree below the control 
set point. 

C. Protector Stops—Signal lights 
and warning horns have been inte- 
— with protective stops so that 
mproperly positioned cans entering 
the elevator or feeding device to the 
pressure cooker line will put the pro- 
tector stops in operation. Coolin 
water signals are also provided an 
integrated with the protector stop 
system so that should the water level 
rise too high or fall too low lights of 
different colors will flash on and 
warning horns will be sounded. 


FEEDING DEVICES 


A number of different types of feed- 
ing devices, more commonly called 
elevators or cup-feeds, are available 
to meet a variety of conditions. The 
most popular is the (a) left-side posi- 
tive feed elevator that is used when 
it is desirable to raise the cans a few 
inches above the floor to feed them 
directly into the cooker. The (b) 
overhead positive feed elevator pro- 
vides for a similar operation except 
that it is extended out in front of the 
cooker in the form of an arch and 
provides an aisleway where a battery 
of these cookers are used in any one 


installation. (c) Cup-feeds, a more 
recent development, can be furnished 
to feed the cans directly from an 
overhead conveyor system to the 
input valve or feed valve. The cup- 

desi for high speed oper- 
ation, and is also to feed ele- 
vators. The design of the cup-feed 
provides for a minimum number of 
wearing parts, and when used directly 
connec to a feed valve provides a 
yore compact, efficient, and high speed 
feeding unit. 


MULTI-GRADE FEED AND DISCHARGE 


By the use of specially designed 
cup-feeds, two grades can handled 


at the same time through one cooker 
line and can be discharged in the 
same relationship. This is a mechan- 
ical multi-grade feed and dischar, 
which is simple in design and depend- 
able in operation. 


CaN Sers 


The FMC continuous pressure 
cooker and cooler can be furnished in 
a wide variety of can sizes and for cer- 
tain can size combinations. For ex- 
ample, some lines can be furnished to 
handle two can sizes without any 
wm | pore whatsoever, such as a No. 
2 an o. 2% can. These two can 
sizes can be run together or individ- 
ually through the same line without 
any adjustments. Other combinations 
such as 3800x407, 303x406, and 
307 x 409 may be handled with only 
a minimum of adjusting. An addi- 
tional can size could be handled to 
this combination such as the 307 x 
806 by providing certain change parts. 
Other can size combinations are avail- 
able. If we know your can size re- 
quirements, we can recommend most 
practical can size range. 


SAVINGS 


The FMC continuous pressure 
cooker and cooler is a tool with which 
the canners can effect material sav- 
ings in (a) steam, (b) water, (c) 
labor and (d) space. 


(a) Exhaustive tests by our field 
engineers have shown that when com- 
paring retort processing, that is, still 
cooks, with the FMC continuous agi- 
tating cooks on the same products, 
as much as 75 percent of the process- 
ing steam may saved. With steam 
costing at around 75 cents to $1.00 per 
thousand pounds, this savings is no 
small figure. We have been advised 
of steam costs at much higher figures. 


(b) Similar water savings are also 
possible. Water costs vary to a much 
1 extent than steam; therefore, 
t is necessary to know applicable 
water rates to determine savings. 
When necessary, specially designed 
coolers can be provided to further 
reduce use of water. 


(c) Labor cnvings is of prime im- 
portance in the FMC continuous pres- 
sure cooker and cooler lines inasmuch 
as some of these lines are run at 
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speeds up to 450 cans per minute, and 
require no operators, and even on an 
installation where there is a batte 
of continuous pressure cooker an 
cooler lines only one attendant is re- 
uired to check instruments and see 
that everything is functioning prop- 
erly. For this small labor require- 
ment it is easy to see that a substan- 
tial labor savings may be effec 
Generally speaking, when compari 
the continuous pressure cooker an 
cooler line to a retort operation, a 
range of from 7 to 15 men may be 
saved for each pressure cooker in- 
stallation. 


(d) The continuous cookers and 
coolers are relatively compact in de- 
sign, and usually require only half 
the space of a retort operation on a 
comparable production is. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


One of the first thoughts the canner 
has when considering an installation 
of this type is the initial cost—how 
much capital expenditure does one 
have to put out, ete. Initial costs are 
generally relative and should be com- 
pared with other means of accom- 

lishing the same thing. Therefore, 
n making an analysis on this basis, 
it can be stated that in most cases the 
investment cost on a can per minute 
basis is comparable to other com- 
mercial methods of processing and 
in many cases the costs per can per 
minute are actually lower. 


Research 


Control of quality, heat transfer, 
and sterilization are recognized as 
important factors in the processing 
of any food product. Therefore, the 
first questions that may come to your 
mind are how to process a certain 
commodity in a continuous cooker 
and cooler to obtain desired quality. 
For what time and at what temper- 
atures should a product be processed 
in order to secure sterilization as well 
as maintain quality? 


For a number of years our Re- 
search Department has been at work 
compiling information on the process- 
ing of a number of products in con- 
tinuous pressure cookers. A consider- 
able part of this work has been done 
in cooperation with such laboratories 
as the National Canners Association 
and others connected with the cannin 
industry. This work has consis 
largely in the determination of ther- 
mal death-times of bacteria in various 
products, the rate of heat penetration 
or various products processed in con- 
tinuous pressure cookers and the vali- 
dation of theoretical processes by the 
use of inoculated packs. All of this 
work has been * to give mini- 
mum processes which would — 
protect the canner against all spoil- 
age hazards which might result in 
the underprocessing of a good clean 
product. The palatability and the 
over-all quality of most cooked p 
ucts depends upon the tenderness as 


well as flavor. Tenderness is deter- 
mined in part by the degree of cook- 
ing. Sterilization of some products 
in continuous cookers is so accelerated 
that it may be accomplished before 
the amount of cooking reaches the 
point desired by the trade. In these 
cases processes in excess of minimum 
sterilizin uirements may be 
sired and individual canners should 
re- 
spect the requ quality. In no 
case should his process be less than 
a minimum 1 required for com- 
mercial sterility. 


Because of the special equipment 
and the trained personnel which we 
have in our Research Department, we 
are in a position to aid the users of 
continuous pressure cookers in de- 
termining their own process require- 
ments. For example, because of the 
difficulty of obtaining rates of heat 
penetration in full-scale commercial 
equipment we have designed and built 
a machine known as a heat penetra- 
tion unit which is used when the rate 
of heating of a new product is re- 
quired. comparison of our heat 
penetration machine and standard 
commercial equipment has been m 
by bacteriological methods and has 
shown that the agitation imparted by 
the commercial unit is closely simu- 
lated by the heat penetration unit. 
Since heat penetration alone may not 
give sufficient data to calculate the 
processes we have designed and built 
another machine known as the Ther- 
moresistometer. This machine is used 
in our laboratory work to determine 


the thermal death-time of various 
bacteria in various products. With 
the information resulting from studies 
made in these two pieces of equip- 
ment it is possible to calculate a mini- 
mum process for most products. For 
a few difficult products this caleu- 
lated minimum may be approximate. 
In order to validate this approximate 
minimum process it has n found 
necessary to use inoculated packs in 
full scale equipment under commercial 
operating conditions. 


Summary 


In this presentation I have tried to 
illustrate to you some of the points 
which are important and advanta- 

us in a continuous in-can process- 
ng operation. 


These features are: 

(1) Quality through controlled 
high temperature and short time 
processes. 

(2) Heat transfer types and ad- 
vantages. 

(3) Engineering features. 

(a) ASME shell and valve con- 
struction. 

(b) Centralized control boards. 

(c) Safety devices. 

(d) Multi-grade feed and dis- 

charge. 

(e) Can size combination. 

(f) Savings. 

(g) Capital investment. 

(h) Research. 


Continuous Agitating Retorts 


By R. W. Kueneman, 
J. R. Simplot Co. 


This process uses an entirely new 
concept in continuous thermal proc- 
essing—induced convection instead of 
conduction. It makes possible the use 
of the short time-high temperature 
principal of sterilization of food in 
cans in continuous cookers. This is 
one of the most notable improvements 
in the history of canning cream style 
corn. 


The — was first placed in com- 
mercial operation by the Simplot Com- 
pany in 1949 for cream style corn. 


Of necessity, conventional thermal 
processing subjects foods to high tem- 
peratures for specific periods to pre- 
vent enzymatic or microbiological 
activity during storage. Unfortu- 
pete this heat treatment, especially 
in st i retorts, results in some unde- 
sirable changes in color, flavor and 
texture of foods. Cream style corn 
especially is a product whose quality 
is adversely affected by such heat 
processing. This product’s complex 
make-up of kernels, starch, protein 
and matrix solids provi an in- 


herent resistance to conduction. Be- 
cause of its heavy consistency it origi- 
nally was thought that cream style 
corn could be sterilized quite as well 
in still retorts, by conduction heating 
alone, as in a continuous pressure 
cooker. It was thought that the prod- 
uct was much too heavy to lend itself 
to the agitation provided by the agi- 
tating continuous cooker. It was 
known also that, lacking movement of 
the product inside the can, it would be 
impossible for the continuous unit to 
sterilize the product by convective 
heating. And, after all, the steriliza- 
tion problem was a simple one of 
thermal processing—proper cooking 
merely — rx a given temperature 
for a specified period for each differ- 
ent can size. Despite this, some corn 
canners and food engineers felt that 
it was possible to devise a new and 
automatic sterilization unit which 
would improve the quality of cream 
style corn. 

It was discovered that the combina- 
tion of product movement inside the 
can, imparted by the agitating cooker, 
and the movement of the headspace 
bubble resulted in intensive stirring of 
the corn. This product motion served 
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continually to renew the film of ma- 
terial in contact with the sides and 
ends of the can. It prevented over- 
cooking and transferred heat rapidly 
from can-to-core by “mechanically in- 
duced convection.” Through this 
mechanism of heat transfer the con- 
tents of the can rise in temperature 
more uniformly and in a significantly 
shorter time than in still retorts. 


Advantages of Agitation 


In addition to the marked improve- 
ment in bright natural color, flavor 
and texture of cream style corn, this 
advancement in food canning brought 
multiple advantages and savings: 


(1) Uniformity of product quality, 
consistency and container fill. 


(2) Steam savings to 60 percent or 
more. 

(3) Labor savings with the “one 
man cook room.” 

(4) Time savings—less time re- 
quired for cooking. 


(5) Elimination of elaborate steri- 
lization records of batches. 


(6) Less can damage from repeated 
handling. 

(7) Uniformity of cooking—no 
under- or overcooked product. 

(8) No stack burn due to uncon- 
trolled cooling. 


(9) Less factory space require- 
ments in relation to hourly output. 


Credit for the development of this 
new mechanism of heat transfer is not 
due solely to thermal engineering. The 
problem was complex and required a 
corps of food engineers. The process 
could not have been developed without 
the research in of steri- 
lization; the role played by the new 
thermophile-free starch in controlling 
smoothness of the poate and, also, 
the development of a practical con- 
sistometer for factory control. The 
fact that five corn preparation unit 
operations, and those of the filler and 
seamer had to be geared to the de- 
mands and operation of this process 

ives an idea of the preciseness of 

is operation. 


Close Control Necessary 


It is extremely important that 
-r specifications be met. Con- 
sistency of the product must not ex- 
ceed maximum levels specified for the 
process. Cans must be filled with a 
pose headspace of at least one-fourth 
neh. The product must be moved 
through seven unit operations in a 
continuous, uninterrupted flow to the 
can seamer. A slow-down might result 
in the starch setting up prematurely 
and a loss of the product temperature 
required at the beginning of the 
process. 


The precision required in 122 
tion of the raw product and in can 
filling is itself a unique feature of this 
method. 


There have been no outstanding 
chan in the design and operation 
of unit equipment which prepares and 
moves the corn, a to and including 
the can seamer. The novel features 
of the method are rather ones of pro- 
gressive food process engineering. 
which has required the integration o 
the five conventional preparation units 

batch mixer, pump, blending mixer 

ezurik consistency controller an 
blending mixer), meeting the precise 
demands of product consistency and 
temperature, the development of the 
new thermophile-free starch; the new 
FMC Consistometer and more accu- 
rate can filling equipment. 


The outstanding achievement of this 
development is that these conventional 
units, now under precise control, have 
been harnessed to the Sterilmatic 
process. They now provide a pre- 
pared raw product with the exact 
specifications for automatic thermal 
processing by convection. 


The processing steps up to the 
cutters are the same as those used in 
the conventional process and require 
no changes in layout. The corn can 
be blanched before cutting or not as 
the individual management ma 
sire. However, close control should 
be exercised from this point of the 
process on. 


Consistency Relationships 


There is a complex relationship be- 
tween consistency of the product going 
to the Sterilizer and cut-out consist- 
ency. In cut-out consistency, appar- 
ently the important role of the more 
finely divided solids in the matrix has 
not been widely recognized. However, 
maintenance of proper kernel charac- 
teristics requires that about 50 per- 
cent of the corn be in the form of 
kernel tops at the time of outing. A 
wide variation in kernel content is in- 
compatible with close control of con- 
sistency. 


Increasing the percentage of solids 
which pass an 8 mesh screen but are 
retained on a 60 mesh screen appears 
to have little effect on the ingoing con- 
sistency, but at a given starch level, 
does increase the cutout consistency. 
1 must be kept within 
stat limits for the Sterilmatic 
process. 


Significant increases in consistency 
have been obtained by pulping more 
mature corn through a 0.060” screen 
in the ratio of one cutter’s output to 
that of seven or eight cutters handled 
conventionally. he actual results 
depend, of course, upon corn maturity 
and starch relationships of the par- 
ticular corn being processed. 


The combined grains and matrix 
are discharged from the cutters into 
a spiral conveyor and pumped to the 
silker. Consistency control starts at 
this point. 


The successful operation of the 
process depends upon (1) uniforml 
accurate mixture according to speci- 


fication, (2) accurate can filling, and 

8) the continuous delivery of the 

lied closed cans to the continuous 
cooker at a minimum initial tempera- 
ture of 180° F. The unit operations 
subject to these specifications start 
with the duplex batch-mixers. The 
additional ingredients added to each 
mix prepared in this unit control to a 
large degree the important factor of 
product consistency. Apart from its 
strong influence on the quality of the 
— 4 — consistency must be 
regula within limits that permit 
convection sterilization in the contin- 
uous cooker. 


The duplex batch-mixer is a double 
tank unit, each paving a capacity of 
100 gallons. At Simplot’s, two batch- 
mixers are used, n each tank a 
series of rotating paddles on a 1 
axle thoroughly mix cut corn with 
the other ingredients. 


These additional ingredients are 
preferably combined by mixing the 
water, sugar, and salt in a solution 
and adding the starch as a slurry. 
The solution is mixed in stainless 
steel tanks and flows by. gravity, 
through sanitary piping. The slurry 
is handled in the same manner in a 
separate, agitated tank. The quan- 
tities of solution or suspension used in 
each batch are measured into the tank 
through a liquid-flow meter. The 
batch-mixer gives a semi-continuous 
operation; while the product in one 
tank is being mixed, the finished mix- 
ture in the other is being pumped to 
the blending mixers. 


The brine solution and starch slurry 
into the tank before the corn. When 
corn covers the steam manifolds 
in the tank, steam is turned on and the 
mix is heated to a minimum of 180° 
F. When the 100 gallons of mixture 
reaches this temperature and has been 
agitated about 10 minutes, the batch 
is completed. Mixing for a shorter 
time or heating to a lower tempera- 
ture results in nope removal 
of entrapped air and imperfect flow 
of starch. A can be meas- 
ured accurately in the batch-mixer 
only if the temperature of the mix- 
ture is at the optimum temperature 
180° F. Its consistency is then checked 
with a consistometer and it must 
register a reading of between 90-100 
on this instrument. The batch is then 
pumped to a blending mixer. 


Handling of corn mixture in quan- 
tities beyond the design capacity of 
batch-mixers and blending mixers 
tends to increase the air content 
the mix. Excessive or irregular air 
content in the mixture at the time it 
is filled into cans increases the 
cient of fill variation. 


Function of Starch 
Normally added to insure smooth- 
ness of product, corn starch is a per- 
missible ingredient in cream style 
corn, Canners’ ordinary corn starch 
is not suitable to be used in this new 
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rocess. It will not produce a smooth, 
ancy grade product. Although some 
cream style corn is processed without 
added starch by conventional still 
retort operation, it is not feasible to 
do so using the Sterilmatic process 
because of the curdled appearance 
when the new type of thermophile-free 
starch is not used. Research in the 
mechanics of sterilization brought new 
discoveries of the important role 
played by starch in controlling smooth- 
ness, From this research use of the 
new thermophile-free starch was 
veloped, It also paved the way for 
the development of a practical con- 
sistometer to be used for factory con- 
trol of cream style corn. 


This starch makes possible the in- 
duced convection process and the de- 
velopment of the consistometer makes 
the regulation of the process prac- 
tical under commercial conditions. 


The properties of the starch are 
such as to promote a desirable degree 
of smoothness to cream style corn 
processed in continuous agitating 
cookers. It meets the a | phys- 
ical properties and National Canners 
Association bacteriological specifica- 
tions. 


Starch requirements vary consider- 
ably for cream style. A larger quan- 
tity is required for very young corn, 
less with the more mature. The com- 
position of ingredients of the batch 
also affects the amount of starch re- 

uired. Usually about 10 pounds of 
this starch for a 100-gallon batch of 
corn will —4 a smooth, cream 

product. ream style with a sma 

amount of kernels may require more, 
but no specific formulations can be 
suggested since individual formulas 
vary widely. 


Blending Operations 


From the batch-mixer corn is 
— — by a sanitary pump to the 
lending mixers. These units do four 
things: average the consistency and 
character of successive batches from 
the batchmixer; raise the temper- 
ature of the mixture; complete the 
starch flow and eliminate more gas, 
or air from the mix. The temperature 
of the corn in this unit is automati- 
cally controlled at 190-200° F. and the 
roduct remains in it for at least 
0 minutes. 


Preliminary product consistency 
control at the batch-mixer produces 
a mix easy to pump. It also reduces 
the load on the automatic consistency 
controller and promotes a more ac- 
curate control of consistency by this 
unit. Corn is pumped from the blend- 
ing mixers to the consistency con- 
troller, which is completely automatic 
in operation. It regulates the amount 
of hot water to added to the 
product to obtain a predetermined 
consistency. 


A final blendin mining operation 
serves to level out the minor varia- 
tions of the mixture and delivers to 


the can filler a product of precisely 
predetermined consistency and tem- 
perature. This mixer also serves as 
a reservoir to equalize the flow be- 
tween corn cutting, mixing and can 
filling operations. In addition, it fur- 
— ~4 eliminates gas or air from the 
m 


As the product flows from the final 
blending mixer into the filler bowl, 
samples are tested at frequent in- 
tervals with the consistometer. Also, 
to assure that product consistency in 
the filled cans meets with specifi- 
cations, test cans are removed from 
the line between the filler and seamer 
to be tested for consistency. A record 
is made of consistency, initial tem- 

rature and headspace variations 
or each test. Factory practice at 
Simplot’s is to record this informa- 
— at approximately 5-minute inter- 
vals. 


Uniform Fill Required 


Control of headspace is as impor- 
tant as consistency. It is this space, 
plus gases released by cooking, that 
produces the bubble that aids in auto- 
matically stirring the contents of the 
can. illing specifications for this 
— — require a minimum 88 

eadspace of % inch. The need for 
fill accuracy is accentuated by the 
fact that the % inch gross hea 1 
is reduced to approximately Ye inch 
when the cover of the can is sealed 
in place. 


Recent studies made in connection 
with this new process showed the im- 
— 1 of the well-recognized can- 

an variations occurring in all 
fillers, when operated at excessive 
8 or under improper conditions. 
uch variations are not only uneco- 
nomical but they unnecessarily com- 
— the meeting of fill specifica- 
ons. 


The narrow spread between the 
maximum fill permitted for this proc- 
ess and the minimum demanded by 
federal regulations necessitates a can 
filler of a type, size and accuracy 
properly related to the desired line 
speed. ts coefficient of variation 
must be 1.0 or less. The filler used 
by the Simplot Company under com- 
mercial operation, has been a 12-pocket 
soup filler. 


In addition to satisfying the re- 
quirements of this process, uniformit 
of fill has other advantages. t 
eliminates the hazard of illegally 
slack-filled cans, effects some econ- 
omies in yield from raw product, and 

rovides the salesforce another sales- 
b when cutting cans for a potential 
uyer. 


A clear distinction is made in this 
process between initial and final con- 
sistency. For ＋ relating to 
the — of cream style, initial 
consistency is that of the product at 
the time it enters pressure 
cooker. Final consistency is that 
found in cutout tests. 


Initial consistency is of the utmost 
importance since if it is too great the 
rate of heat penetration will be re- 
duced and a longer sterilization proc- 
ess required. ests made with the 
consistometer correlate initial con- 
sistency with the rate of heat pene- 
tration. The use of this instrument 
in a systematic routine fashion to 

late initial consistency at the 
filler is an absolute requirement for 
the successful processing of cream 
style by this process. Such consist- 
ency determinations are always made 
at the standard temperature of 180° F. 
Filler bowl ey" temperatures 
average 180-190° F. 


After cream style corn has been 
filled into cans it tends to increase in 
consistency while standing, if not 
agitated. In addition, the initial tem- 
perature decreases. To avoid tem- 
perature loss and consistency in- 
crease, the product moves from filler 
and can seamer into the continuous 
cooker within 5 minutes. 


Principles of Continuous Process 


Until 1949 all cream style was proc- 
essed in still retorts by conduction 
heating. The Sterilmatic process re- 
places these conventional retorts with 
automatic, high speed, agitating pres- 
sure cookers, The rotating motion 
is imparted to cans only as they are 
moved by the spiral reel across the 
bottom 90° sector of the unit. In the 
remaining 270° of the full spiral cycle 
the cans are carried by the reel in 
stationary position. This seemingly 
small amount of agitation both in the 
cooker and in the continuous atmos- 
pheric and pressure coolers is suffi- 
cient to stir the contents of the can 
and thus serve as a mechanism of heat 
— by producing rapid convec- 
tion. 


The degree of stirring and, conse- 
quently, the rate of heating depend 
upon cooker speed. To insure proper 
product agitation during processing, 
there are certain minimum can — 
which are maintained for various can 
sizes. Commercial processes for two 
can sizes are: 


TABLE | 

Agitating Processes for Cream Style Corn 
303 * 

304 400 

Minimum gross headspace....inches 1/4 1/4 

Maximum initial consistency....... 60 65 

Minimum cooker speed....cans/min. 350 250 

Processing timo minutes 12 18 

Processing temperature.......... °F. 275 270 


Precise time control of the FMC 
process is automatically controlled by 
the operating speed of the spiral that 
moves the cans through the auto- 
matic pressure cookers. In 
cookers there is no retort steam come- 
up period—a thermal variable—and 
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each can receives precisely the same 
exposure to processing conditions. 


Rapid Cooling Follows 


In any short time-high temperature 
process rapid cooling mes im- 
— ith this process each can 
8 pressure cooled, beginning instantly 
after completion of sterilization. 
There is no variation from can-to-can 
or batch-to-batch as in retort cooling 
of cream style. In continuous pres- 
sure and atmospheric coolers the same 
agitation which permits rapid heating 
also serves to remove process heat 
rapidly from the product. This 
method is the one used by Simplot. 
The cans are transferred from the 
cooking to pressure cooling through 
valves of the agitating continuous 
cooker. 


Following pressure cooling, the cans 
are further cooled by agitation in an 
atmopheric cooler to approximately 
95° F. Cans are then conveyed from 
the cooler to the warehouse, where 
they are cased and stored. It is also 
possible to label the cans prior to the 
casing operation if immediate ship- 
ment is needed. In-plant chlorination 
provides control at this important 
point as well as in the rest of the 
process. 


The much higher temperatures used 
in this new process required more ac- 
curate and rapid measurement and 
control of temperature than the con- 
ventional type continuous cooker. The 
instrumentation allows for accurate 
temperature measurement of the 
cooker within “ F. and for auto- 
matic control within the same limits. 


Other Products 


We also use the continuous pressure 
cookers for the processing of whole 
kernel corn carrots, freestone 
peaches, urple plums, red sour cher- 
ries, ond dark sweet cherries. In 
every instance we are able to take ad- 
vantage of shorter process times and 
attain higher quality. We have been 
able to use the continuous pressure 
cookers for all the products we process 
— the applicable limits of can 
size. 


During the corn season alone, sav- 
ings in cook room labor amount to 
several thousands of dollars based on 
a 45-day season and two 10-hour shifts 
per day, with the elimination of ten 
men per shift. When comparable 
savings are added for the other com- 
modities processed, the units justify 
— from a cost standpoint 
alone. 


From a quality 
what processor can fail to ignore this 
factor in today’s business?—the im- 
provements are more than justified. 


A few minor changes in air supply 
required and rearrangement of water 
lines were all that were necessary 
during installation, and if floor space 
is available, which would be necessa 
for any cook room using conventio 


retorting, there are no serious prob- 
lems in converting to continuous proc- 
essing. 

In evaluating the process from a 
materials handling viewpoint and the 
over-all balance o 15 steps, this 
equipment has resulted in more than 
significant improvements in operation. 
It provides the balance wheel for a 
complex operation in our plant prac- 
tices. During the corn season we run 
both canned and frozen corn as well 
as other canned, frozen and dehy- 
drated products. Approximately 70 


22 of our tonnage is * through 
continuous cookers and as yet we 
are not at full capacity of the cookers. 
The smoothness and speed with which 
we are able to handle this tonnage 
means that we are able to keep up 
with field operations with ease and 
take up the peaks in harvesting. As 
a result, corn from the farm to the 
warehouse as finished merchandise 
in time from two to four 
hours. This, I am sure all will agree, 
is a high achievement in corn proc- 
essing. 


Aseptic 


By H. R. Goff, 
James Dole Engineering Co. 


I have been asked to review the 
resent status of the Martin Aseptic 
—4 System. With respect to its 
— 1 what has it done and 
where is its — in the food process- 
ing industry 


Common information points vividly 
to the fact that the food buying habits 
of the average housewife have under- 
fone drastic changes in recent years. 

he social evolution that has mani- 
fested itself in providing the house- 
wife with broader fields of interest 
and activity has, as a corollary, placed 
an increasing emphasis on the con- 
venience of foodstuffs—the form in 
which they are available. Also, as 
our national standard of living con- 


tinues to mount, the avera con- 
sumer’s palate is increasingly dis- 
cerning and discriminating. he re- 


sult is an increased emphasis on the 
quality of foodstuffs. These con- 
siderations are causing canners con- 
stantly to evaluate their lines, with 
the knowledge that in today’s market 
improved 22 and increased con- 
venience with respect to products will 
result in an increased demand. 


It was the desire to make available 
new products in a convenient form 
and to improve the quality of cer- 
tain existing products that stimulated 
the development of the Martin Asep- 
tic System. 


Samuel Butler during the last cen- 
tury said with considerable sagacity 
that “Every new idea has 8 
of the pain and peril of childbirt 
about it; ideas are just as mortal and 
ust as immortal as organized beings.” 
he idea is the invention, the incite- 
ment. In the food industry those 
ideas that have won through the 
— — of survival during 
birth, infancy and adolescence have 
in combination brought about the 
at technical advances realized dur- 
ng the past 20 to 30 years. Seven 
rs ago the Martin System was a 
aboratory phenomenon. Today with 
some 80 installations in the field we 
have cause to believe that we have 
cleared an initial barrier, finding 


Canning 


acceptance in industry of a basic 
processing innovation. 


Principle of Aseptic Canning 


Probably many of you are familiar 
with the 22 e of aseptic canning, 
but for those who are not, a statement 
of its concept may serve well. 


Earlier work had shown that in 
the thermal sterilization of canned 
foods, a short process at high temper- 
ature produces a finished product of 
better flavor, color and texture than 
an equivalent process at low tempera- 
ture. It followed that the ideal proc- 
ess for the sterilization of canned 
foods would be to heat the product 
rapidly to the sterilization temper- 
ature, hold for the shortest time neces- 
sary for complete sterilization, and 
cool rapidly again to room temper- 
ature before filling. 


Our work was undertaken with the 
object of developing aseptic canning 
equipment of simple design for oper- 
ation with the various types of heat 
exchangers available for the short 
high-temperature sterilization of fluid 
products—equipment designed to cap- 
ture the virtues of so-called “flash 


sterilization.” 

From this thinking evolved the 
resent aseptic canning process and 
he special equipment to carry 


it out. 


In the aseptic canning unit proper 
empty cans are continuously steril zed 
in superheated steam or other hot 
22 at temperatures of from 450 
F. and conveyed under 3 
straightline valveless filling nozzle 
that 1 the product continu- 
ously into the cans in a filling en- 
closure maintained in an atmosphere 
of superheated steam or other sterile 
gas. The filled cans are conveyed to 
a standard closing machine which has 
been modified to permit maintenance 
of an — 7 condition by use of 
superhea steam. Covers are ster- 
ilized continuously in the cover ster- 
ilizing unit and are sealed on the con- 
tainers aseptically in the closing ma- 
chine. From this point the cans 


FS, a washer, marker 
ler and then move to a case packer 
to complete the operation. 
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All of the operations involved in the temperature process used in the ster- heating at a lower temperature; a 
sterilization, filling and sealing of ilization of the product has an ex- preduct that can be held for extended 


containers are carried out at substan- 
tially atmospheric pressure. The out- 
ward flow of superheated steam effec- 
tively prevents air-borne bacteria 
from entering the system. This coun- 
ter-current principle not only obviates 
the necessity of mechanical valves for 
passing the 121 containers and 
covers in, and the sealed containers 
out, of the system, but it also elimi- 
nates the necessity of pressurized 
construction in equipment. 


Automatic Control Essential 


The maintenance of adequate tem- 
peratures at every stage of the proc- 
ess is a critical factor in aseptic 
canning. To assure effective steril- 
ization, the process, from holding 
tank to finished product, is under 
automatic controls, and temperatures 
are recorded. One temperature re- 
corder documents the product tem- 
apn Each of eight control points 
s provided with a thermocouple which 
registers temperatures on an eight- 
point strip-chart recorder and also 
provides a “run-record” which ties in 
with can filling operations. The prod- 
uct temperature recorder-controller is 
provided with a minimum tempera- 
ture switch which is connected to a 
“ready” signal light and alarm sys- 
tem on the main control panel. If the 
process should fall below the pre-set 
minimum, the instrument turns off 
ready lights, closes the alarm circuit 
to a red warning light, and operates 
horn and can rejection mechanism in 
the runway between the closing ma- 
chine and can marker, thus providing 
a physical safeguard against the 
coding and labeling of canned prod- 
ucts which have not received an ade- 
quate sterilization process. 


Advantages of System 
In commercial operations where the 
proses may be applied, it appears to 
ave certain advantages over conven- 
tional methods, the most important 
of which are as follows: 


(1) —— oy Product 
As mentioned above, the short high- 
temperature process produces a fin- 
ished product of better flavor, color 
and texture than an equivalent proc- 
ess at low temperature. Vitamin re- 
tention is also higher than with con- 
ventional methods. 


(2) Large or Small Containers— 
The quality of product is the same 
for large as for small containers ir- 
respective of the heat-exchange prop- 
erties (viscosity, consistency, etc.) of 
the product. Fruit and vegetable 
juices, purees, baby foods, soup stocks, 
pumpk n, tomato paste as well as 
other “difficult-to-process” items such 
as milk and milk products can be 
packed in large institutional size con- 
tainers without sacrificing the quality 
advantages mentioned above. 


(3) Wide Margin of Safety in Ster- 
ilization Process—T short high- 


tremely wide latitude between ade- 
quate sterilization and overcooking 
or scorching of the product, i.e. the 
rocess may be increased to double 
riple or even ten times that required 
for complete sterilization without pro- 
ducing any appreciable difference in 
quality. his is a major advantage 
in commercial canning operations be- 
cause it permits a wide margin of 
safety in the sterilization process 
without sacrificing quality in the fin- 
ished product. 


(4) Control of Sterilization Proc- 
ess—Sterilization of product in con- 
tinuous-flow type heat exchanger per- 
mits direct measurement and control 
of the actual temperature attained 
by the Pes as it flows continuously 
through the system. The sterilization 

rocess is thus based on the actual 
mperature attained by the product 
rather than an assumed can center 
temperature. This is particularly 
important in processing products 
varying in viscosity and other heat- 
transfer properties. 


(5) Efficient Factory Operation— 
The P uct is sterilized and canned 
aseptically as a continuous process, 
the product, cans and covers being fed 
into the system, and the finished ster- 
ile canned product discharged con- 
tinuously to the labeling and casing 
equipment. Though offering a con- 
tinuous process, the equipment is com- 
pact and results in factory floor space 
savings. The sterilization of the prod- 
uct in continuous flow heat exchangers 
results in more efficient use of both 
steam and cooling water. The high 
degree of mechanization with auto- 
matic instrumentation not only pro- 
vides for close control of operations, 
but also results in important savings 
in labor. 


Commercial Applications 


A review of some typical operations 
being performed in the field by the 
Martin System will possibly of 
interest. 


(1) Several units are presently 
operating in the milk processing field 
on a wide range of products: fluid 
whole milk, concentrated milk, choco- 
late milk, cream, ice cream mix, and 
others. Some of the units are pres- 
— engaged in produet development 
work, but quite a few are in com- 
mercial use at the present time. As 
an example, let us look at the produc- 
tion of canned fluid whole milk, sub- 
stantially a new product in the mar- 
ket. As with certain other milk 

roducts it 288 some difficult 
kechnieal problems in handling. Asep- 
tically canning fluid whole milk is a 
job for a qualified operator and cer- 
tain processors using our equipment 
have developed their technique to a 
high degree. The end product is a 
sterile, stable milk free of any appre- 
ciable cooked or carmelized flavor that 
would normally result from longer 


riods of time without refrigeration. 

he development of this product has 
captured the imagination of processors 
because of the great potential market 
that exists. One user of several com- 
mercial units of the Martin System 
has released figures indicating that 
in the early months of the present 
year he will be operating at a capacity 
of 41,000,000 quarts of fluid whole 
milk per year. The product is an ex- 
cellent one and is now being exported 
to countries around the world, serv- 
3 areas with a beverage 
m 


(2) In the field of concentrated 
orange juice the aseptic canning 
uipment is finding important ap- 
plication. Following two seasons of 
roduct development and market test- 
ng work, the first high speed line is 
now being installed in Florida to oper- 
ate during the current season. In 
this operation, juice identical with the 
frozen product is flash heated to yield 
a sterile, stable product in which the 
enzymes have been completely inacti- 
vated. Consumer and panel tests in 
comparison with the standard frozen 
product have indicated excellent ac- 
ceptance flavor-wise. It holds interest 
for orange juice packers because eval- 
uations to date indicate that it may 
be held and marketed at 40° F. with- 
out significant deterioration in quality 
for an indefinite period of time. 


(3) During the past year the first 
installation was made in the plant of 
a cream style corn packer. I shall 
but mention this because we are fortu- 
nate in having with us as the next 
speaker on this panel Leo Weix, presi- 
dent of Oconomowoc Canning Com- 
pany, at whose plant these packs were 
made last season. Mr. Weix is pre- 

ared to provide you with the operat- 
ng details of this program. 


(4) The field of heat sensitive prod- 
ucts has also found important uses 
for the Martin System. In this group 
a good example is oe banana, 
contemplated as a baby food and as 
an institutional product for ice cream 
or * use. Heretofore pureed 
banana has not been successfully 
packed; the effect of heat in a con- 
ventional sterilization process results 
in quality deterioration that does not 
afford a marketable product. The in- 
herent characteristics of the aseptic 
canning system made it admirably 
suited for this food item and others 
of its type, and a product of excel- 
lent flavor, texture and color has been 
made possible. First units are now 
being installed for the commercial 
packing of this product. 


(5) Soup manufacturers using the 
standard aseptic canning equipment 
first pointed out the need for certain 
modifications in design of the aseptic 
canning equipment. The necessity 
for handling products containing solid 
particles ee that our fillers be 
of special design and that special 
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—4 be provided for such opera- 
ons. Considerable work was done 
in this direction and the results were 
then applied to cream style corn 
processing. They will be extended to 
other areas where there is a depart- 
ure from the liquid product and solid 
or discrete particles are present. 
Eventually the system will be de- 
signed to handle solid and semi-solid 
products that are now beyond its 
scope. 


Various Capacities Available 


Equipment currently being offered 
to the canning trade is available with 
various capacity and closing machine 
variations. All present machines are 
designed for use with either Conti- 
nental Can or American Can closing 
machines, As development schedules 
＋ K other closing machines will 
n all probability be adapted for use. 
The small capacity unit utilizes the 
single spindle Continental Panama or 
No. 006 American Can seamer for can 
sizes up to 404x700, rmittin 
speeds up to 60 cans per minute, an 

e Continental PDS or 08 American 
Can single spindle seamer for can 
sizes ranging from 404 diameter u 
to and including the 603 diameter gal- 
lon container. This machine was the 
first model available to the canning 
trade and has been used somewhat 
extensively for both — develop- 
ment work and small scale commer- 
cial packing. 


There are now being installed the 
first of several units of the lar 
capacity equipment using both the 
Canco 401-4R four spindle seamer 
and Continental’s CR four spindle 
machine. These Martin units are 
designed for can sizes ranging up to 
404 x 700 with speeds up to 300 cans 

r minute in the smaller size con- 

iners. Change parts for use with 
any of the units give considerable 
— with respect to container 
size. 


In the earlier phases of commer- 
cially marketing the aseptic canning 
system, the availability of auxiliary 
elements of equipment posed certain 
problems. Sanitary pumps, heat ex- 
changers and other equipment items 
were not designed for use with our 
specialized machine and accordingly 
adaptations were frequently made. 
With the expanded interest in aseptic 
canning and a clearer indication as 
to its place in the food processing 

icture, new auxiliary equipment is 

ing developed and offered 7 — 
fled suppliers, equipment designed 
expressly for use with the Martin 
System. This development is a major 
step in the direction of a conventional 
operation and will mean a trendin 
away from the specifically tailor 
installation. 


Extension to Glass Containers 


At the present time the equipment 
is being used commercially with tin 
containers. However, our — ro- 
gram embraces commercial applica- 


tion of apparatus for use with 
containers. In this work we have 
the assistance and technical coopera- 
tion of the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute and the member com- 
panies it represents. With metal 
cans we can safely heat the container 
to the neighborhood of 400° F. by 
subjecting it to high temperature 
superheated steam for 25 seconds or 
more during the sterilizing process. 
With glass, however, our problem is 
complicated because of the thermal 
shock that would be entailed when the 
container is filled with a cold sterile 
—— This has necessitated a 
eparture from our standard equi 
ment as used for tin containers. e 
have successfully completed the first 
phase of work leading to the fabrica- 
tion of the prototype unit for com- 
mercial aseptic canning in glass. We 
have been able to sterilize containers 
and lids and cool containers in a con- 
tinuous operation utilizing the basic 
aseptic canning principles worked out 
by us earlier. The completion of this 
phase of developmental work should 
open a considerable new field for the 
application of the system. 


New Method Well Received 


Actually, we are providing the food 
processing industry with a new tool. 


When and what better end products 
will be formed with this tool depends 
as always, in the last analysis, on the 
— of the ingenuities and ca- 
pabilities that are within 
the industry using it. 


Our work at the present time is 
directed toward improving the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of the machine. 
The unit being provided today incor- 
porates the mechanical improvements 
that five years of experience have 
evolved. There is now available to 
the industry an effective operating 
unit that has made aseptic canning a 
commereial actuality. 


It is a source of considerable satis- 
faction to us that canners who have 
worked with the Martin System and 
have evaluated aseptically canned 
products have displayed a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm as to the future 
of the process. As applied to a broad 
list of food items, they have generally 
recognized that through the use of 
this new canning approach there exists 
an opportunity for providing the 
consumer with new products and with 
a quality standard heretofore not at- 
tainable by so-called conventional 
methods. 


Aseptic Canning of Cream Style Corn 


By L. J. Weix, 
Oconomowoc Canning Company 


Although cream style corn has long 
been established as one of the more 
important packs of canned vegetables, 
Oconomowoe Canning Company did 
not enter the field until 1949. We 
well recognized the problems in pro- 
ducing a quality product that would 
meet the standards we set for our 
peas and whole kernel corn. Our 
search for new methods, processes 
and machinery, to obtain the quality 
we demanded, covered all available 
equipment for canning and processing 
cream style corn. 


The newest method was the Martin 
Aseptic Canning System which has 
been introduced in the last few years 
to the canner. It offered a means of 
eliminating the processing in the can 
by taking advantage of short-time 
high-temperature sterilization of the 
product in a closed heat exchange sys- 
tem and filling it cold into a sterile 
can. Attractive features included 
continuous straightline flow of both 
the product and cans; low utility re- 
quirements; small space require- 
ments; low manpower costs; and im- 
proved flavor, color and quality in the 
finished product. One feature of par- 
ticular interest was the fact that be- 
cause the corn was processed outside 
of the can, the finished canned prod- 


uct would have identical quality re- 
gardless of size of container used. 


Samples of cream style corn put 
up in Girdler Corporation’s pilot 
plant in 1951 indicated sufficient 
promise to warrant our consideration 
of trying the Martin System on a 

roduction basis. The installation 
n our Sun Prairie, Wis., plant was 
the first unit placed in a cannery to 
ye products with discrete particles. 

e were happy to have the opportu- 
nity to be the first canner to try out 
and evaluate this new method 
canning on cream style corn. 


Equipment Requirements 


All necessary equipment for the 
new process was installed prior to 
the corn packing season last year. 
It consisted of a Martin Aseptic 
Canning Unit, Votator heat ex- 
changer, Waukesha pumps and elec- 
trical control system, utilizing Brown 
instruments. e removed a produc- 
tion line so that the new system could 
be placed adjacent to the established 
corn filling operations. Advanta 
of this arrangement are obvious, We 


were able to obtain a direct com- 
parison between the two processes 
and fool-proof sampling of the same 
raw product canned by two different 
methods. 

The cream style corn was prepared 
in the normal manner, put through 4 


DeZurik controller and 
piped so that it could 


be filled on the 


* 
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standard line or put through the 
new system. 


Some difficulty was ercountered in 
the pumping arrangement in the new 
system, until the proper size pum 
and pump speed were established 
prevent kernel breakdown. By oper- 
ating the pump impellers at slow 
8 „packs of several hundred cases 
were made which retained the kernel 
identity. 


Method of Operation 


The cream style corn was pumped 
through the first tube of the heat 
exchanger which was jacketed by 1380- 
pound steam. A central rotating 
mutator which scrapes the stainless 
steel wall of the tube prevented 
burn-on of the product on the heat 
exchange surface. The product was 
heated from 180° to 285° F. in this 
tube and then held at that tempera- 
ture for 30 seconds, as it passed 
through a 1% inch stainless steel 
holding tube. A sterilization value 
(F.) of 44 was thus achieved as com- 
pared with 5-6 obtained in normal 
retort operations. The product then 
passed through two more heat ex- 
change tubes similar to the heatin 
tube but jacketed with 60° F. we 
water. These units cooled the prod- 
uct to approximately 100° F., which 
was the temperature of the product 
when it was filled into the can. A 
continuous flow of sterile cold prod- 
uct was delivered to the Martin 
Aseptic Canning Unit. 


The canning unit was set up to 
run approximately 32 No. 303 size 
cans a minute or the through-put of 
2,000 pounds per hour which was the 
capacity of the particular model heat 
exchanger used. Empty cans were 
conveyed into the canning unit from 
our existing overhead can runway. 
As the cans passed through the can 
sterilizing section of the Martin unit, 
they were sterilized by superheated 
steam. Superheaters fired with pro- 
pane gas and located within the unit 
raised 60-pound steam up to 475° F. 


A helix worm drive picked up the 
cans from the can sterilizer and trans- 
ferred them through the filling cham- 
ber, which was also kept sterile by 
superheated steam. The filling nozzle 
was a new type especially designed 
for cream style corn. A rocker arm, 
synchronized with the movement of 
the cans, actuated a knife edge di- 
vider which directed the flow of corn 
into the cans. This permitted posi- 
tive control of the stream of corn 
flowing from the filling nozzle and 
eliminated all spillage. 


Fill was adjusted accurately by 
changing speed of cans to suit con- 
tinuous flow of product. 


In line with the filler and also 
maintained in sterile conditions by 
superheated steam was a Canco No. 
006 seamer which secured sterile lids 


on the cans. As they were ejected Product Characteristics 
from the closed system the finished 


Test cuttings of the aseptic pack 
IE. cased and held for sub- to date show that the product pro- 


ced by this method has a vast im- 

provement in color by eliminating the 

Pilot Operation Studied characteristic brown or carmelized 
tint found in present in-the-can 

Engineers from both the Girdler processed cream style corn, The 
and Barnes organization supervised Aseptic pack white corn has a re- 
the operation of the equipment during mar ably white creamy color. Con- 
the pack and worked closely with our sistency is very on the white 
: uction and technical personnel corn, but the gol en corn shows the 

achieve the results obtained. Dr. need of either additional or a differ- 
Martin of the James Dole Engineer- ont type of starch than that used in 
ing Co. assisted in getting up the pro- our standard pack. A distinct “fresh” 
gram prior to the installation of the corn odor and flavor is apparent when 
equipment. the product is sampled. 

Although some pochioms were en- We put up the experimental pack 

counte that delayed the start of in 308 size cans but duplicate results 
production, we were able to pack sev- and the exact quality would have been 
eral hundred cases of both golden and the same if we had packed in No. 10 
white cream style corn. With the me- containers. The Martin system should 
chanical problems apparently solved, a ** to the canner not only from 
it is felt that a commercial operation this viewpoint but also in its sim- 
is now possible on cream style corn plieity, continuous straightline flow, 
with the Martin Aseptic Canning and economy of operation. 
System. Some changes in formula- Cream style corn packed in the 
tion are necessary in the amounts of Martin Aseptic Canning System is 
ingredients and the use of high tem- definitely a new and different product. 
perature starch to obtain the opti- In the final analysis, the consumer 
mum consistency and quality in the will judge the merits of this new 
product. cream style corn. 


Film: End-over-End Agitation 


Introduced by Weld Conley, Rapid heating and cooling resulting 
Chain Belt Company from this method makes possible short 
processes at relatively high tempera- 

The Chain Belt Company has de- tures. The corresponding improve- 
veloped batch type pressure sterilizers ment in product quality and the ability 
which utilize the “end-over-end” satisfactorily to process a variety of 
method of agitation. This new method products in large cans, heretofore not 


possible, are the principal advantages. 
gated by the Continental Can Com- The theory of “end-over-end” agi- 
pany, and described by Dr. L. E. Clif- tation, laboratory investigations, and 
corn in a paper at the 1950 annual commercial equipment are depicted in 
meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- a color movie, entitled, “The -Agi- 


nologists. Tort”. 
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Information Letter 


Sterilization by Atomic Radiation 


By B. H. Morgan and C. W. Bohrer, 
Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


The use of ionizing radiations to 
sterilize biological materials, with a 
resultant maximum increase in the 
temperature of the irradiated product 
of less than 2° F., implies a simple 
method of food preservation free of 
the detriments found in heat steriliza- 
tion. Although this hypothesis is par- 
tially true, the problem is much more 
involved than appears at first glance. 
Before the process can reach the pro- 
duction lines of the food industry, the 
combined efforts of the chemist, physi- 
cist, engineer and biologist need to be 
liberally expended. 


The concept of using ionizing radia- 
tions to sterilize microorganisms is not 
a new one, for as early as 1896, the 
8 after the discovery of the X. ray 

Roentgen, a paper qppcared upon 
the subject of — -rays to kill 
bacteria and proposed applications for 
this “new” method. Since that time 
as our present day understanding of 
atomic physics and the electromagnetic 
spectrum has developed, other work- 
ers have reported various methods of 
sterilization by irradiations, such as 
the use of infra-red rays, ultra-violet 
light, X-rays, and cathode rays. It 
has n shown that infra-red rays 
are bactericidal through the 47 
tion of heat, while ultra-violet light is 
usually limited to the sterilization of 
exposed surfaces. 


During the past ten years an ex- 
tensive study has been made at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on the use of beams of photons and 
electrons, such as X-rays and cathode 
rays, to destroy microorganisms. 
These studies have indicated that ma- 
terials may be sterilized by these 
forms of radiations. The radiations 
used in this work, however, were all 
from man-made sources. Recently the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 
the possible future availability of cer- 
tain radioactive materials as sources 
of these beams of photons and elec- 
trons. It was this announcement that 
initiated our present program in the 
Washington Laboratories. 


Types of Radiation 


From the viewpoint of the canning 
industry, there are three major types 
of radiations that could be considered 
for the sterilization of foodstuffs. All 
of these radiations are produced, ac- 
cording to current views, by rear- 
rangements within the atom. I should 
like to spend several minutes review- 
ing the nature of these radiations and 
their limitations before presenting 
come of the results of our investiga- 
tion. 


If, for explanatory purposes, we 
visualize the atom as composed of a 
large center mass, or nucleus, and re- 


volving around this nucleus in orbits 
much smaller masses known as elec- 
trons, we have the basis for under- 
standing the sources of these atomic 
radiations. 

If then the nucleus of a helium 
atom is stripped of the electrons re- 
volving around it, and accelerated, the 
product is an alpha particle. Alpha 
particles are produced naturally by 
cay of radioactive materials, or by 
man in cyclotrons. Since, on a com- 
parative scale, the alpha particle is 
such a massive unit, it is easily ab- 
sorbed in matter and thus has a low 
— * power. As a sterilizing 
ray this low penetration power re- 
stricts its use to surface sterilization. 


If, however, we do not touch the 
nucleus of the atom, but rather re- 
move an orbital electron and acceler- 
ate it, the main product is a beta par- 
ticle. A stream of these beta particles 
is called a cathode ray; these are pro- 
duced naturally by radioactive decay 
or by man in electron accelerating 
machines. Although the mass of the 
electron is infinitesimal, compared 
with the alpha particle, its energy is 
also lower. This means that a cathode 
ray has a penetrating power greater 
than an alpha particle but has less 
killing effect per unit of distance trav- 
elled. The penetrating power of the 
beta particle is still limited, for where 
an alpha particle will be stopped by 
several sheets of paper a beta particle 
will be stopped by about a tenth of 
an inch of water. Thus the applica- 
tion of naturally occurring beta par- 
ticles in the sterilization of foods is 
limited also by their penetrating 
power. This limitation may be less 
extreme in man-made cathode rays 
produced at high voltages in electron 
accelerators. 


The third type of radiation is not 
considered a true particle, as are alpha 
or beta particles, but consists of the 
transfer of energy through space in 
units designated as photons. To re- 
turn to our “ideal atom”, if either the 
nucleus or one of the electrons re- 
ceives an excess of energy from an 
outside source which results in rear- 
rangement of the atom, a photon of 
energy is emitted. A stream of pho- 


tons from radioactive decay is called 
a gamma ray while a stream of pho- 
tons from an electrical apparatus is 
called an X-ray. These latter rays, 
the X-rays, possess only about 5 per- 
cent of the original energy u in 
their production and are thus rela- 
tively uneconomical. Although not as 
destructive to life as the alpha and 
beta particles, the gamma rays are 
much more penetrating, losing only 
about 50 percent of their energy dur- 
ing passage through four to six inches 
of water. 


Thus, of the three types of radia- 
tions we have considered, the alpha 
particles and beta 2 or eathode 
rays are limited by their low pene- 
trating power. The X-rays, although 
havin igh penetrative power, are 
limited by the wastage in their pro- 
duction. From a practical standpoint, 
then, the gamma rays produced from 
decaying radioactive material hold 
the most promise. Such gamma rays 
have been used in our experimental 
work, which will be described. 


Source of Radioactive Material 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
indicated that relatively large amounts 
of crude radioactive material known 
as “gross fission products” may be 
available at some future date. These 
gross fission products are waste ma- 
terial from plutonium production re- 
actors and emit all of the three types 
of radiation mentioned. Because of 
the limitations discussed it appears 
that the gamma rays emitted by the 

ross fission products will be of chief 
nterest in sterilization. Gross fission 
products are not — available for ex- 
perimental work but in their absence, 
man-made “mock sources” of gamma 
radiation have been produced. These 
sources were described at the 1952 
Convention by Bernard Manowitz of 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
They are basically tubes of cobalt or 
tantalum that have artificially been 
made radioactive and which emit 
gamma rays during their decay. Such 
sources at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratories have been utilized in our 


work, 
Irradiation Experiments 


In preparation for irradiation, we 
produced spore crops of a number 


FIGURE | 
Types of Atomic Radiation 
Type of Point of 
Radiation Origin Nature Energy Range 
Alpha Nucleus Heavy, positively 4-0 Mev. 2 Mev. 1.0 om. in Standard air 
Particle charged particle 0.2 Mev. 0.17 em. * 
Beta Electron _ Light, negatively 0.1-3.0 Mey. 2 Mev. 849 em. in Standard air 
Particle charged particle 0.2 Mev. 37 om. ad 
(Cathode 
ray) 0.15-0.05 inches in water 
Gamma Rey Nucleus Electromagnetic 0.03-2.6 Mev. Reduce 1 Mev. gamma to \4 
(X ray) or radiation intensity in 350 feet in 
Electron Standard air 


50% loss of energy passing 
through 4-6 inches of water. 
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Survival of Spores of Flat-sour #1518 Exposed to Gamma Irradiation 
Population 


Using Three Levels of Original 


107 


LOG PERCENT SURVIVORS 


of organisms of interest in the can- 
ning industry, suspended them in 
phosphate buffer or pureed peas, and 
sealed them in thermal death time 
vials. These vials were then ar- 
ranged into packets and taken to the 
Brookhaven National Laboratories, 
where they were subjected to gamma 
radiation from a cobalt 60 or tantalum 
182 source. When the samples were 
returned to Washington they were 
assayed microbiologically. 


The organisms irradiated included 
representatives of the putrefactive 
anaerobes, the flat sours, and the ther- 
mophilic anaerobes, as well as two 
strains of the food poisoning organ- 
ism, Cl. botulinum. Of these organ- 
isms, irradiated in the spore form, Cl. 
botulinum was found to be the most 
resistant. Using an original spore 
population of 60 to 80 million spores 
per milliliter it took approximately 
1,000,000 rep (in air) to destroy 99 

reent of the population. However, 
t took another one and one quarter 
million rep to kill the surviving 1 per- 
cent. This would seem to indicate 
a selectivity going on while 99 percent 
of the population was being killed, re- 
sulting in 1 percent of the original 
population exhibiting unusually high 
radiation resistance. This being true 
it would follow that the number of 
spores in the original population would 
govern the amount of radiation needed 
to provide a sterilizing dose. 


To demonstrate this, three levels 
of original population of F. 8. #1518 
were irradiated at the same time and 
the survival curves plotted in Figure 
II. The amount of irradiation needed 
to reduce the population by a given 
proportion (i.e. 25 or 50 nt) 
was the same for all three levels of 
original population. However, the 
dosage needed to sterilize each of the 


three suspensions was directly pro- 
the number of spores pres- 


portional 


wth 
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1. 
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ent before irradiation, the — the 
contamination (epee population) the 
greater the sterilizing dose needed. 


This relationship between original 
spore population and the amount of 
treatment needed to provide a sterile 
product is common to heat steriliza- 
tion and irradiation sterilization. In 
contrast to this similarity is the ap- 

arent lack of direct relationship be- 
ween the resistance of spores to heat 
and the resistance of spores to irradia- 
tion. Plotted in Figure III are the 
survivor curves for four typical AN 
suspensions. Of these four, 8. 

1518 is the most heat resistant and 

J. botulinum is the least heat re- 
sistant. 


It cannot be assumed from these 
limited data that there always is an 
inverse relationship between the heat 
resistance and irradiation resistance 
of bacterial spores, as the spore sus- 
pensions in this work showing the 
greatest irradiation resistance, were 
also anaerobes. It may well be that 
the de of anaerobasis in which a 
spore is produced, or irradiated, may 
govern its irradiation resistance. 


Estimating Dosage Requirements 


In foods to be sterilized by irradia- 
tion, the dose needed to achieve com- 
mercial sterility is a hypothetical 
point, as it is in heat processing. The 
estimated maximum population that is 
expected to contaminate the food, and 
the percent reduction of that popula- 
tion desired to reach “commercial 
sterility”, will be the two main con- 
siderations in process determination. 
However, in heat processing the “test” 
organisms used always have a heat re- 
sistance noticeably greater than the 
heat resistance of any of the food 

isoning organisms. From our work 
which the food organism, 
Cl. botulinum, is most irradiation 
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resistant of those studied, it is ap- 
parent that a slightly different ap- 
proach will be needed. Either an 
organism with more resistance to ir- 
radiation than Cl. botulinum must be 
found to be used in process determi- 
nations, or the process must be based 
on achievement of complete sterility. 


Before the fission products can be- 
come industrially practicable the in- 
tensity of their gamma rays is going 
to have to be increased much more 
than 1,000 times. This will also result 
in a higher rate of irradiation per 
unit of time than is now being used 
with mock sources. We have tried to 
find out if this rate of irradiation 
would affect any of the above conclu- 
sions, Spore suspensions of several 
organisms were subjected to increas- 
ing amounts of gamma irradiation 
from three mock sources of varying 
intensity. The intensities of these 
three sources ＋ 1 from 27,000 re 
per hour to 367, rep per hour ant 
originated from either cobalt 60 or 
tantalum 182. The survival curves 
for all organisms exposed to the three 
sources were almost identical when 
* against total reps received. 
t seems fair to conclude that our re- 
sults can be transposed from the low 
rate of irradiation cobalt 60 sources to 
those of the more intense fission prod- 


Requirements for Industrial Use 


The cobalt and tantalum sources be- 
ing used at the present time in sterili- 
zation studies are rated at one thou- 
sand to five thousand curies, the unit 
of measurement of radioactive decay. 
Sources of these intensities are so 
small in sterilizing power that before 
industrial utilization of fission prod- 
ucts can become a reality, the intensity 
of the fission products must be raised 
to the n or multamegacurie 
level. Vitro Corporation of 
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FIGURE IV 
Estimated Source Strength Needed for Industrial Use of Fission Products 
Form of Source Weight of Material Total Curies Total Time to Achieve a 
of Irradiation Irradiated Required Sterilizing Dose (2,000,000 REP) 
Thin-walled 5.72 lbs. 40.000. 000 60 seconds 
Tube 
Thin finite 1.84 Ib/sec, 66 ,000 ,000 60 seconds 
plane 
Thick-walled 5.72 lb 55.000. 000 60 seconds 
Tube 


Conveyor speed of 6 ft. /min. 
Length of source 70.9 inches 
0.75 Mev. gamma radiation 


America, in a study for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has estimated 
the needs of a hypothetical industry 
using fission products for sterilization 
of a product on existing conveyor 
equipment. The Corporation postu- 
lated using the fission products in 
three different forms: (1) a thin- 
walled tube the inside of which would 
be covered with a thin layer of fission 
products and through which the prod- 
uct to be irradia would be passed; 
(2) a thin plate upon whose surface 
the fission products would have been 
deposited and over which the product 
to be irradiated would pass; (3) a 
thick-walled tube made entirely of 
fission products through the center of 
which the product to be irradiated 
would pass. Figure IV indicates the 
curies of fission products needed to 
sterilize the sta amounts of mate- 
rial in one minute with the assump- 
tion that the material has the same 
density as water and is slightly less 
than 6 inches thick. 


It may be seen from these facts that 
we have a long way to go in increas- 
ing the intensity of the source of 
gamma radiation above today’s 1,000 
or 5,000 curie level before this method 
of sterilization can be placed on a 
practical, large-scale basis. This in- 
crease in the intensity of a source also 
increases precautions necessary to 
avoid injury to workers near a source. 
It is noteworthy that im general as 
cells become less speciali in a bio- 
chemical sense, they also become easier 
to kill by irradiation. If we were to 
plot, from the available literature, the 
resistance of various forms of life to 
irradiation, we would find that hu- 
mans would be among the least re- 
sistant and the spore forming bacteria 


Courtesy: Vitro Corporation of America 


would be among the most difficult 
forms of life to kill. Figure V shows 
this by indicating that it takes almost 
4000 times as much irradiation to kill 
spores of bacteria as is needed to kill 
aman. It will be up to the engineer 
then to provide safe means of instal- 
ling these fission products in produc- 
tion lines with a minimum of heavy 
shielding. 


FIGURE V 


Comparative Resistance of Living Systems to 
Gamma Irradiation 


Subject of 

Irradiation Estimated Lethal Dose 
Man 500 Roentgens (Whole body) 
Insects 2500 Roentgens 

Spores of 

Bacteria 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Roentgens 
Virus 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 Roentgens 


Side Effects of Irradiation 


Up to now we have considered only 
ways to sterilize a microbial popula- 
tion. If that sterilization process 
takes place in food, not only is the 
microbial life eradicated but other 
chemical reactions occur which can 
result in a decrease in the quality of 
the food. The immediate effect of 
these penetrati radiations is to 
sharply increase the number of oxida- 
tions and reductions that take place 
in the material. This can be con- 
trolled to some degree by adjusting 
the conditions of irradiation, such as 
— and chemical composi- 

on. 


The natural food enzymes that are 
usually inactivated by a small heat 


shock, or blanch, using present preser- 
vation methods, appear to be much 
more resistant to irradiations, in gen- 
eral, than are microorganisms. n- 
zyme inactivation may require as 
much as 4 to 20 times the steriliza- 
tion dosage. In addition, the inactiva- 
tion dose varies for different types of 
enzymes and also for different en- 
vironments. Thus there are reports 
showing that pure enzymes in high 
dilution are highly sensitive to irradi- 
ation. However, increasing the con- 
centration of the enzyme, or reducing 
its purity, will increase its radiation 
resistance. 


Vitamin and amino acids are also 
easily destroyed in pure, dilute solu- 
tion, but the amino acids are practi- 
cally unaffected by irradiation when 
they are part of a whole protein. It 
has been repor*ed that 50 percent of 
the 1-ascorbic acid in orange juice and 
50 percent of the riboflavin in milk 
was destroyed by a dose of 750,000 
rep. Flavor and color must also be 
considered, as demonstrated by an off- 
flavor produced in milk subjected to 
100,000 rep and, although no off-flavor 
was noted in apple juice subjected to 
1,000,000 rep, ere was an increasing 
bleaching effect above 300,000 rep. 


Thus the chemical effects of irradia- 
tion of foods resulting in changes in 
enzyme, vitamin, and amino acid com- 
position, flavor and color, as well as 
the sibility of production of ma- 
terials toxic to humans, must all 
more thoroughly investigated. Such 
an extensive program calls for the 
efforts of many; for our part we have 
concentrated upon those factors that 
govern destruction by gamma irradia- 
tion of bacteria causing food spoilage 
or food poisoning. 


In conclusion, it is Geecty possible 
to free a food of all microbial life by 
irradiation, with no more than a slight 
increase in temperature. Thus the 
method meets one requirement of an 
alternative to heat sterilization. There 
are, however, other requirements and 
difficulties to be overcome before the 
method can earn consideration for 
industrial use. 


First, there must be assurance that 
voy lange quantities of source ma- 
terial be economically available, 
enough to apply radiation at many 
times the rates that have been used 
experimentally. Second, the prob- 
lems of secondary effects, as on color, 
flavor, odor, and nutritive value, or 
lack of effect, as on enzymes, need 
solution by one means or another. 
And, of course, to be usable the method 
must impart no toxic or harmful prop- 
erties to the food. These problems are 
under attack by various groups, but 
up to now they represent drawbacks 
as serious as any of those associated 
with heat sterilization. Until their 
solution is much further advanced, we 
are in no position to regard irradia- 
tion as a rival to our present me 
of food preservation. 
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PRODUCTION PROBLEMS AND SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Performance of 0.25 Pound Electrolytic Tin Plate 
on Cans for Processed Food Products 


By W. J. Mutschler, 
Research Department, 
Continental Can Company 


Since the beginning of World War 
II the can industry in the United 
States has made — changes in the 
type of tin plate used for the manu- 
facture of all styles of cans. The 
first government . > to control 
the use of tin for the manufacture of 
metal containers was issued on Febru- 
ary 11, 1942, and this initial conserva- 
tion Order M-81 reduced the consump- 
tion of tin for can manufacture by 
approximately 40 percent. Since that 
time further tin conservation has been 
effected by changes in the tin coating 
weight used for the manufacture of 
hot dipped tin plate and the extended 
use of electrolytically tinned plate 
which was not used to any great ex- 
tent prior to World War II. hereas 
tin coating 7 og of 1.50 pound per 
base box or higher were used for most 
products prior to World War II, 1.25 
pound plate (common cokes) was 
generally adopted for those products 
requiring hot dipped tin plate and 
No. 50 (0.50 pound) electrolytic tin 
plate or chemically treated steel, 
otherwise known as bonderized plate, 
was used for those products and those 
can units where corrosion was not 
a serious problem. 


By the time hostilities had ceased 
in 1945, the canning and can manu- 
facturing industries had gained con- 
siderable experience in the use of 
these so-called “substitute” plates for 
all products packed in cans. As con- 
trols were gradually relaxed, the use 
of chemically treated steel decreased 
and eventually was completely re- 
placed by No. 50 electrolytic tin plate 
when controls ended on December 1, 
1949. Furthermore, the canning and 
can manufacturing industries did not 
return to the use of hot dipped tin 
plate for many of the containers for 
which it was used prior to the war, 
and there was every indication that 
adequate shelf life could be assured 
for many products using the lower 
tin coating weight plates. 


Consequently, when the Korean war 
began in June, 1950, the canning in- 
dustry was still conserving tin, al- 
though not actually under any gov- 
ernment regulations. With the pos- 
sibility that these new hostilities 
would affect our tin supply, it was 
deemed necessary to stockpile tin in 
the continental United States and on 
January 27, 1951, new government 
regulations, M-25, were placed in 
effect to again conserve tin. Chem- 
ically treated steel or bonderized plate, 
as it was known during World War 


II, was no longer available; the lines 
for the manufacture of this chem- 
ically treated steel had been scrapped 
and considerable time and money 
would be required for the steel mills 
to set up new lines for producing this 
plate. Consequently, the new govern- 
ment regulation did not consider the 
use of chemically treated steel plate, 
but in order to avoid drastic reduc- 
tions in pack volumes, specified the 
use of No. 25 (0.25 pound) electro- 
lytic tin plate for cans for the less 
corrosive products where No. 50 plate 
was then being used. Fortunately, 
experimental packs of cans made from 
No. 25 plate had been started as early 
as February, 1943, and there were ex- 
perimental data to show that the use 
of No. 25 8 for many products 
would not hazardous, urther- 
more, No. 25 plate had been used for 
the manufacture of dog food cans 
since early in 1947 and the experience 
gained in the manufacture of these 
cans had shown that this plate could 
be properly soldered, that the shelf 
life of the product was satisfactory, 
and that the cans would have adequate 
external corrosion resistance, particu- 
larly if outside enameled. Experience 
in the use of No. 25 electrolytic tin 
late had also been gained by using 
t in the manufacture of cans for beer 
starting early in 1949. This experi- 
ence was particularly valuable since 
the side seams of beer cans must with- 
stand considerably Manes pressures 
than those of cans used for processed 
food products and conditions under 
which beer is handled are often con- 
ducive to external corrosion. 


The examinations of laboratory test 
ks had shown that wherever No. 
plate had been used for mildly cor- 

rosive processed food products, No. 25 
plate could be used without any ap- 
parent reduction in shelf life. The 
experience of the past two canning 
seasons has confirmed the laboratory 
findin and, in general, there have 
been few if any instances of product 
quality being adversely affected by the 
use of No, 25 plate where No. 50 had 
previously been used. As is the case 
when any major change is made in a 
material used in container manufac- 
ture, that material is, logically or not, 
the first suspect in the event of any 
unusual difficulties developing with the 
pack. No. 25 plate has been no ex- 
ception to this generalization. During 
the 1951 pea pack several canners 
reported somewhat more sulfide stain- 
ing on the ends of cans made 1 
No. 25 plate than they believed ha 

been noticed during the previous year’s 
pack when No. 50 plate was used. In 
most cases it was found that with 
proper control of packing practices 


staining was not a serious problem 
and such complaints were practically 
nonexistent this past season. 


Concern was also ——— regard- 
ing the variation in brightness of No. 
25 plate when it was first used in proc- 
essed foods, since many canners 
thought that this might be an indica- 
tion of lack of tin coating which would 
result in failure of the containers. 
Although some of these early com- 
plaints may have been justified, it is 
robable that many of these variations 
n plate brightness were due to varia- 


tions in the surface of the base steel, 


the tin reflowing operation or to any 
of a dozen other causes. 


In using No. 25 plate during the 
1951 season, the canners and can 
manufacturers were most concerned 
regarding the resistance of this ma- 
terial to atmospheric corrosion. Al- 
though experience had been gained by 
using such plate for cans for dog food 
and beer as well as many dry products 
such as coffee and shortening there 
were no facts to indicate that either 
ends or bodies could be used plain 
outside under all conditions of pack- 
ing and storage without some rusting. 
Consequently, the can manufacturers 
recommended that all No. 25 ends be 
enameled outside although they be- 
lieved there was 8 that 

lain ends would satisfactory. 

owever, the substantial cost savin 
to the canner in using such ends plain 
outside encouraged many to either use 
plain ends on a substantial portion of 
their 1951 pack or in some instances 
decide to use ends plain outside for 
their entire pack. Some canners also 
used enameled bodies, but since the 
likelihood of corrosion was consider- 
ably less on bodies than on ends, most 
packers used bodies plain outside. 


The 1951 pack was watched very 
critically by canners and can manu- 
facturers alike since the performance 
of No. 25 plate cans during that sea- 
son would indicate whether or not out- 
side enameling would be required in 
the future. Both plain outside No. 25 
ends and bodies appeared to be per- 
forming satisfactorily during the sea- 
son, but it was not until the worst of 
commercial rusting hazards had been 
evaluated by observing warehoused 
packs during the winter and spring 
months, that it was possible to defi- 
nitely conclude that it should not be 
necessary to outside enamel No. 25 
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ends for processed food cans for do- 
mestic consumption. It was evident 
that plain No. 25 ends might rust 
somewhat more readily than plain No. 
50 ends or plain hot dipped tin plate 
ends, but if conditions were conducive 
to rusting, any plain end would rust 
to some degree. The experience dur- 
ing the 1951 pack encouraged further 
use of plain outside No. 25 ends dur- 
ing 1952, as shown in Table I. 


During 1952 it was possible to fur- 
ther observe the performance of the 
cans from the 1951 pack as well as to 
carefully check the quality of unused 
cans of 1951 manufacture which had 
been stored during the winter and 
packed during the 1952 season. These 
observations together with observa- 
tions on the 1952 pack have confirmed 
the earlier findings that plain outside 
No. 25 ends are satisfactory except 
where improperly controlled canning 
or cooling practices are followed or 
when the pack is to be shipped to hot, 
humid areas. 


During the period when can manu- 
facturers were required to reduce tin 
usage for domestic cans, the armed 
forces were also faced with the pros- 
pect of stepped-up demands for canned 
foods, less tin available for their con- 
tainers, and as great or greater cor- 
rosion problems than they faced dur- 
ing World War II. In order to 
determine if “pro-coating’”’, or “post 
coating” as it is now termed, (enamel- 
ing by dipping the finished can and 
drying) as used in World War II, or 
tin plate having tin coating weights 
higher than used for domestic con- 
tainers were necessary to assure ade- 
quate protection, it was recognized 
that properly controlled tests should 
be made under typical field storage 
conditions to evaluate cans which con- 
ceivably could be used by the Armed 
Forces. In the autumn of 1950, a 
project was established in the Re- 
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search and Development Division, Mil- 
itary Planning Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General in cooperation 
with the Can Manufacturers Institute 
to evaluate cans made of various types 
of plate, including CMQ black plate 
FF chemically treated steel, under 
actual field storage conditions. Sev- 
eral types of cans were included 
in these tests, but for the purpose of 
this discussion only the cans repre- 
senting processed food containers are 
of interest. 

The No. 2 (307 x 409) cans used 
in these tests were manufactured 
using chemically treated steel, No. 25 
No. 50 and 1.25 pound hot dippe 
tin plate and the final packed product 
included post coated, precoated (enam- 
eled in flat) and plain cans except for 
the chemically treated steel (CTS) 
and No. 25 plates. Since no suitable 
seasonal packs were in progress at 
the time the manufacture of the cans 
was completed, they were packed with 
a heavy starch solution, which it was 
believed would be equivalent to a slow 
heating food product which could be 
expected to cause maximum condensa- 
tion of moisture under adverse condi- 
tions. The cans were packed in solid 
fiber V-2 cases in a specified order 
so that all variables would have com- 
x exposure to weather, the cases 

tted with sleeves, steel strapped and 
the cases arranged on wooden pallets 
in a predetermined order in two lay- 
ers and the entire pallet load steel 
strapped. They were then shipped to 
four military test sites representin 
temperate, desert, arctic and tropica 
storage areas where they were stored 
out on the open ground with only tar- 
paulin coverings. A similar group of 
cans were stored at Maywood, III., and 
sample cans from each variable were 
also subjected to accelerated storage 
tests in — in Chicago. 

These cans have been examined at 
regular intervals during the past one 
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and one-half years by qualified ob- 
servers from the Research and De- 
velopment Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, the Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute and the National 
Canners Association and have yielded 
many interesting results, all of which 
cannot be discussed here. However, 
two graphs have been prepared using 
the results of the examinations of the 
cans stored under temperate and trop- 
ical conditions which are of direct 
interest to us. Figure I shows the 
comparative rates of rust development 
on the ends of plain No. 50 and 1.25 
penne plate cans and outside enameled 

o. 25, No. 50, and 1.25 pound plate 
cans when stored under temperate at- 
mospheric conditions. Unfortunately, 
plain No. 25 plate ends were not in- 
cluded in these tests. It should be 
noted that the square of the “cor- 
rosion grade” is the approximate area 
of rusted surface, i.e. a corrosion grade 
of 3 indicates approximately 9 percent 
of the area of the two ends is rusted. 
This graph shows that corrosion re- 
sistance does increase with increasing 
tin coating weight; but even more 
clearly shows the advantage of out- 
side enameling over increasing tin 
coating weight. 


Figure II is similar to Figure I and 
illustrates the comparative rates of 
rust development with duplicate vari- 
ables when stored under tropical con- 
ditions. The effect of the high tem- 
perature, high humidity storage is 
evidenced by the increased rates of 
rust development over those shown in 
Figure I. Similarly, there is a greater 
spread in the corrosion resistance of 
the outside enameled 1.25 pound plate 
ends and the plain No. 50 ends. How- 
ever, the tests under tropical storage 
indicate even more clearly the value 
of outside enameling over increasing 
tin coating weight in order to assure 
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protection from rusting under adverse 
storage conditions. 


It should also be mentioned that in 
these tests, although cans plain out- 
side have shown rusting 
after eighteen months’ storage, even 
under the most severe conditions ex- 
isting in the test, there have been no 
instances of can failure due to exter- 
nal corrosion. Furthermore, the last 
examination of these cans has indi- 
cated that there is little likelihood of 
any such failures developing durin 
the final six months’ storage peri 
remaining before the completion of 
the test. It is true that the uncoated 
cans have a very undesirable appear- 
ance because of the rusted areas, but 
the fact remains that they have main- 
tained their initial vacuum and an 
food product packed in them woul 
still be in a satisfactory condition. 


In summarizing the experience of 
the canning and can manufacturing 
industries with No. 25 electrolytic tin 
plate during the past few years, sev- 
eral conclusions can be drawn: 


(1) No. 25 plate has been satisfac- 
tory for the manufacture of contain- 
ers for the nonacid processed food 
products for which it has been used 
during the * two years both from 
an internal and external corrosion 
standpoint. 


(2) For most domestic purposes it 
is not necessary to outside enamel No. 
25 plate ends or bodies to assure ade- 
quate external corrosion resistance. 


(3) For special end uses, such as 
for cans for export or for cans to be 
stored and distributed in localized 
areas where high humidity conditions 
will prevail or where the cans are 
subjected to severe treatment during 
processing or cooling, it is to the can- 
ner’s advantage to use outside enam- 
eled ends, but there is no advantage 
from a corrosion standpoint to go to 
a —＋ tin coating weight without 
outside enameling. 


Our experience these past few years 
encourages us to risk some prognosti- 
cations regarding the future of No. 25 
plate, From an economic standpoint, 
it seems very unlikely that plates hav- 
ing tin coating weights less than 0.25 
pound per base box will be used by 
our industry, since outside enamelin 
would be required and this would off- 
set the savings effected by reduced 
amounts of tin. True, if tin savings 
must again be made, lower tin coat- 
ing weights such as 0.15 pound per 
base box or 0.10 pound per base box 
would of necessity be considered, al- 
though for many products chemically 
treated steel (CTS) would undoubt- 
edly be used for can ends and possibly 
for can bodies, 


Economies could also force our in- 
dustry to reduce, if not eliminate, its 
usage of No. 50 plate. No. 50 plate 
has little advantage from an external 
corrosion standpoint and from an in- 
ternal corrosion standpoint is no more 


effective when enameled than is No. 
25 plate for the ends of cans for those 
fruit products requiring plain tin 
bodies. The other uses where No. 50 
plate appears to be required represent 
such a small percentage of the electro- 
lytic tin plate produced that it may be 
uneconomical for tin plate producers 


to manufacture this plate and other 
available plates woud of necessity be 


No. 25 electrolytic tin plate is a 
relative newcomer to the canning in- 
dustry, but its preformance during 
the past two years of commercial use 
indicates that it is here to stay. 


Technical Aspects of 1.00 Pound Electrolytic Tin Plate 
for Processed Food Products 


By D. F. Sampson, Research 
and Technical Department, 
American Can Company 


When electrolytic tin plate became 
available in large volume about ten 
years ago, it was immediately recog- 
nized that heavy electrolytic tin coat- 
ings might well replace the hot dipped 
tin plate that had been used for canned 

for many generations. The new 
product promised to reduce depend- 
ence on uncertain supplies of tin and 
afford economies that eventually would 
be refiected in the costs of canned 
food. There is deepening current in- 
terest in the use of tin plate carrying 
the equivalent of one pound of tin on 
one side and one-fourth pound on the 
other side which is now available com- 
mercially. This differentially coated 
late uses 45 percent less tin than 
.25 pound hot dipped plate and has 
a lower cost. 


Members of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute in collaboration with the steel 
industry and the comming industry 
made a study of the possible uses of 
light electrolytic tin coatings as a war- 
time conservation measure from which 
the use of #50 and #25 electrolytic 
tin coatings with inside enamel have 
become established as standard con- 
tainers for many products. Use of 
these light tin coatings was predicated 
on provision of a corrosion shelf life 
equal to that of the hot dipped plate 
— used, or that the shelf life 
was so long there was very little pos- 
sibility that corrosion losses would 
occur. The additional coverage of an 
enamel coating was essential for suc- 
cessful use of these electrolytic tin 
plates for processed food. 


Enameled electrolytic plate could 
not be substituted for plain hot dipped 
tin plate for many products because 
contact with plain tin surfaces was 
needed to preserve the quality char- 
acteristics of the product, usually the 
color. In most instances, 1.25 pot 
yield basis tin plate carrying approxi- 
mately 1.10 pounds of tin on the plate 
was found to be a suitable substitute 
for 1.50 pot yield basis plate carrying 
about 1.35 pounds of tin per base box 
that had been customarily used. There 
was a reduction in corrosion shelf life 
in direct relation to the decrease in 
tin coating, but several years’ success- 
ful experience with the lighter coat- 
ing has confirmed its adequacy. 


The substitution of one pound of 
electroplated tin for 1.10 pounds of 
hot dipped tin was postulated as 
nearly equivalent because the former 
had less alloyed tin. Experimental 
packs did not confirm this ex 
equivalence of corrosion life. The 
initial experiments showed that in 
some instances the electroplated tin 
equaled or exceeded hot dipped tin 
coatings in the time for formation of 
hydrogen springer cans, but for the 
most part it was greatly inferior. 


In his discussion before the techni- 
cal session of the 1952 Canners Con- 
vention, R. R. Hartwell presented 
data in his Figure I illustrating this 
situation. This data showed that the 
shelf life of grapefruit juice in cans 
made of electrolytic tin plate did not 
exhibit the expected longer life in 
heavier tin coatings and most of the 
heavily coated lots had a shelf life 
less than half that of 1.25 hot dip 

late. This was the situation in 1943 
or most products for which plain elec- 
trolytic plate was tried experimen- 
tally. 

An understanding of the reason for 
failure of plain electrolytic tin plate 
to provide the expected shelf life was 
gained in part from consideration of 
some basic principles involved in suc- 
cessful use of tin plate containers for 
foods that react with tin and iron. 
The most important of these is that 
when the steel base is suitable for the 

, the tin coating becomes anodic 
to the steel and is attacked preferen- 
tially. Very little hydrogen is re- 
leased until substantially all of the 
unalloyed tin is dissolved at which 
time action on the steel proceeds 
. and hydrogen springers are 
formed. Under such circumstances, 
the service life varies in relation to 
the thickness of the tin coating. Sev- 
eral known and other unknown condi- 
tions may interfere with this expected 
sequence of reactions within the can. 
The food product itself varies in its 
rate of attack over a wide range. Con- 
taminants such as copper or sulphur 
may effectively eliminate the protec- 
tion of the steel by tin. However, the 
most important factors that determine 
the corrosion life of canned foods are 
the corrosivity of the food itself and 
the characteristics of the steel base. 

Research on the steel base for tin 

late culminated in the mid-1930's 
n provision of steel produced to chemi- 
cal composition specifications and by 
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mill processing methods that provided 
ample service life for canned foods 
packed in hot dipped tin plate with 
very few exceptions. When the proper 
steel was used, the tin coating ex- 
erted its characteristic protective ac- 
tion and the time to form hydrogen 
springers was directly related to the 
amount of tin coating. 

Even though the same steel was 
used for equivalent coatings of electro- 
plated tin and hot dipped tin, the 
service life of the electrolytic plate 
cans was frequently much less than 
would be expected. Investigation of 
electrolytic plate that failed to pro- 
vide the expected corrosion life dis- 
closed that the condition of the steel 
surface at the time of tinning in- 
fluenced the service life. When the 
surface condition was right, #100 
electrolytic plate equaled or exceeded 
hot dipped plate. 


Study of the steel surface ready for 
— showed a definite relation be- 
ween the rate of attack of this sur- 
face by acid and the hydrogen springer 
ife of cans made from the tinned 
steel. Subsequently it was found that 
this surface condition could be in- 
fluenced by the atmosphere in the an- 
nealing operation and other conditions 
of annealing. The rate of action of 
acid on the steel surface was a good 
indication of the extent to which this 
surface condition was controlled in 
the annealing of the steel and is the 
basis of a test for evaluating the steel 
prior to plating. 

Another factor in addition to the 
aforementioned annealing factor ap- 
pears to be associated with operations 
of the electroplating line since certain 
types of lines consistently give better 
than average results when the steel 
has been annealed by procedures that 
produce the desired surface condition. 


Most of the tin mills have installed 
equipment essential to control of the 
annealing factor which influences 


service life. — a few of the mills 
have the electroplating lines that pro- 
duce an added degree of consistent 
corrosion performance. Since the 
steel industry is now in position to 
produce limited quantities of the lower 
cost #100-25 differential plate, the 
canning industry raises the question 
of replacement of a portion of current 
requirements for hot dip tin plate 
by differential plate. he observa- 
tions which follow will indicate that 
when the steel surface is suitable, a 
service life approximating that of 1.25 
hot dipped may be expected for m. 

roducts. The use of #100-25 dif- 
erential plate this year will be de- 
termined by the extent to which plate 
of this quality can be produced. 


The data from experimental packs 
of #100 electrolytic plate made by 
members of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute Research Committee have 
been assembled for study. Data con- 
tributed by Crown Can Co., Heekin 
Can Co., Continental Can Co., and 
American Can Co. have been plotted 
together on charts for an indication 
of the relative internal corrosion shelf 
life of plain #100 electrolytic plate 
in comparison with hot dipped tin 
plate for tomato juice, tomatoes, 
peaches, grapefruit juice, green beans, 
and pork and beans. In addition to 
this data obtained with the 1.00 pound 
coating, a much larger volume of data 
from tests of lighter coatings have 
been accumulated and anal , but is 
not included in this discussion. 


Tomato Juice 

Figure I is a bar graph of the time 
to first failure at 100° F. for each 
of the lots of plate experimentally 
packed with tomato juice. The 1.00 
pound electrolytic lots are grouped to 
the left by year in which the test packs 
were made and the hot dipped lots to 
the right. Lots for A.-y failures 
have not occurred during storage to 
date are indicated by a pointed bar of 


height corresponding to the storage 
time that has ensued. 


The exact relationship between stor- 
age at 100° F. and 70° F. is somewhat 
variable, but from a large number of 
comparisons a median ratio of time at 
70° F. to time at 100° F. of 4.5 has 
been derived. This relation is indicated 
at the right side of the chart wherein 
54 months at 70° F. are estimated as 

uivalent to 12 months at 100° F. 
Although hot Sopot and electrolytic 

lates both exhibit a variation of serv- 
ce life, the fact that practically all 
exceed one year at 100° F. is fair as- 
surance that any of the 1.00 pound 
electrolytic plate could be considered 
safe for tomato —— Commercial 
experience with substantial quantities 
of #100-25 plate during the past three 
years confirms this. 


Tomatoes 


The data for tomatoes of Figure II 
seem to be at variance with the usual 
concept of the relatively non-corrosive 
character of tomatoes. The short cor- 
rosion life of several electrolytic and 
hot dipped plate lots is due to low 
vacuum, which is common in canned 
tomatoes. For instance, the first two 
lots of electrolytic and hot dipped plate 
in the 1951 groups are in the same 
pack which initially had only one to 
two inches vacuum. Release of small 
amounts of hydrogen gas caused 
springer cans in a short time. 


A large portion of the electrolytic 
plate lots had as long or longer cor- 
rosion life than the hot dipped plates. 
A trend toward more frequent occur- 
rence of a shorter service life may also 
be typical of the various electrolytic 
plates used in these tests. Other 
data lead to the conclusion that if the 
annealing and plating factor pre- 
viously 3 is controlled in pro- 
duction of the electrolytic plate, there 
is not a great difference between such 
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plate and hot dipped plate for to- 
matoes. 


It should be noted that irrespective 
of the plate from which the cans are 
made, flipper and springer cans may 
be encountered during distribution if 
the initial vacuum is low. 


Peaches 


The data for peaches presented in 
Figure III show a more nearly com- 


fa pe range of shelf life for electro- 
ytic and hot dipped plates than for 


some other products. There is a 
trend toward lower values for the 
electrolytic plate. If the corrosion 
resistance reducing factors of the steel 
surface are controlled, almost full 
equivalance is obtained. For instance, 
the eight lots of electrolytic plate in 
the 1949, 1950, and 1951 sade were 
produced by methods that substan- 
tially eliminated the annealing process 
factor and provide the same shelf life 
as would be expected for 1.25 hot 
dipped plate. 


Since peaches are a relatively cor- 
rosive product, it would be reasonable 
to restrict the use of #100-25 plate to 
that known to have the desired sur- 
face condition which assures electro- 
chemical protection of steel by the tin 
coating. In effect, this would limit 
the plate available for peaches to that 
which can be adequately evaluated 
and classified prior to use. It is quite 
probable that the amount of classified 
plate would be sufficient for not more 
than 10 percent of the pack this year. 


Grapefruit Juice 


The packs of grapefruit juice made 
in 1948 appearing on the left of Fig- 
ure IV resulted in a very short service 
life compared to hot dipped plate. 
Plate comparable to that produced 
in 1948 would be questionable for use. 
Packs made in 1946 and subsequent 
years have not had uniform service 


life fully equivalent to hot dipped 
plates, but the shortest service of boch 
are comparable. Most of the lots of 

late for these latter tests were made 
5 methods that should provide a suit- 
able surface of the steel. There is 
good indication that reasonable con- 
trol of the steel processing will supply 
a plate almost equivalent in perform- 
ance to the plate now used, but cur- 
rent use is dependent upon evaluation 
and classification. 


Although we are concerned in this 
discussion with internal corrosion, we 
digress to note that citrus juices have 
not been packed in cans with plain 
#265 electrolytic plate exteriors, so de- 
velopment of experience under op- 
— conditions of this industry 
may be needed to establish the suit- 
ability of external performance of 
outside plain #25 ends. 


Green Beans 


Green beans are one of the products 
that have a reactivity with tin that is 
not a function of electrochemical pro- 
tection of steel by tin. The data of 
Figure V show that this reactivity 
may be more pronounced for electro- 
plated tin. Many of the electrolytic 
= lots have an appreciably shorter 
ife than the hot dipped. This is not 
influenced by the steel surface condi- 
tion to the degree that improvement of 
the steel surface is reflected in tests 
with other products. For instance, 
the three electrolytic plate lots in the 
1949 group that failed in 12, 9, and 8 
months were on steel processed to con- 
trol one or the other of the steel sur- 
face factors. Hot dipped plate made 
from steel from the same three heats 
did not fail until 23 months’ storage 
had elapsed. 


Insufficient data are available for 
calculation of the relation between 
100° F. and 70° F. storage but it is 
expected that the life at 70° F. would 
be between four and seven times as 


long, probably nearer the latter. This 
might seem to indicate a fairly ac- 
ceptable shelf life at room tempera- 
ture. Very little is known about the 
reason for the apparently greater re- 
activity with electroplated tin, which 
suggests that until sufficient evidence 
is obtained that there will not be ex- 
cessively rapid detinning, an unknown 
risk would be assumed in use of plain 
electrolytic plate for green beans. 


Pork and Beans 


Relatively little data are available 
for pork and beans. The data of Fig- 
ure VI suggest that the variable re- 
sults of test packs of pork and beans 
may be due to differences arising from 
formula variations as much as varia- 
tion of the plate. It would seem that 
the suitability of 1.00 electrolytic plate 
for this product and other formulated 
products such as spaghetti and soups 
would have to be determined by test 
packs of the specified formula. 
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FIGURE V 
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Commercial Experience 

The data which have been presented 
in the charts have been derived almost 
exclusively from small quantities of 
late produced for test purposes. 
ests of commercial production are 
necessary to establish whether the 
processing of the steel in each mill 
will consistently control the steel sur- 
face conditions that are associated 
with a lower internal corrosion life 
Yor a portion of the electrolytic plate. 
One such test of a commercial produc- 
tion run is illustrated in Figure VII. 
Periodically during the run, sample 
sheets were selected, made into cans 
and packed at one time with grape- 
fruit juice. The time at 100° F. to 
first failure for each of the sampling 
periods may be compared with the 
average of the hot dipped plates of 
Figure IV, shown as a single bar to 
the right. In this instance, the an- 
nealing operation was such that a 
consistent product comparable to hot 
dipped plate was produced. Similar 
tests have been made or are under way 
for other mills. 


Several mills have not previously 
roduced #100 electrolytic tin coat- 
ngs on a commercial basis, so such 
tests have not been made for all mills. 
Until sufficient evaluation has been 
made of plate produced on a produc- 
tion basis, it must be assumed that a 
varied corrosion resistance of the 
plate may be encountered. Although 
a satisfactory product is expected 
from all mills, each needs commercial 
operating experience to establish suit- 
able conditions for supply of a consist- 
ent product. 


d 
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Summary 


The Research Committee of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute has pre- 
viously proposed the use of lighter tin 
coatings for tin conservation on the 
basis that the cans either had a shelf 
life equivalent to those in use or the 
life was definitely long enough to 
preclude possibility of failures during 
normal distribution. Plain electro- 
lytic plate had not been suggested for 
use heretofore because of its variable 
and frequently short shelf life for 
most products. Research has disclosed 
that certain conditions of the surface 
of the steel are associated with the 
variable corrosion life of cans made of 
plain electrolytic plate. 

Experimental packs have supplied 
evidence that application of this 
knowledge of the factors that improve 


the corrosion life of cans made of 
plain electrolytic plate may now per- 
mit use of #100 plate for some 
products. There are other products 
that are more reactive with electro- 
plated than with hot dipped tin for 
which plain electrolytic plate may 
— a risk of accelerated solution of 
n. 


New or modified processes are re- 
uired to produce a suitable steel sur- 
ace, Application of these processes 

on each production unit must be evalu- 
ated to determine whether the plate 
produced has the desired characteris- 
ties. With the exception of tomato 
juice, it is reasonable to restrict the 
use of 100-25 plate to such plate as 
is adequately tested and classified for 
its internal can corrosion perform- 
ance. Plate suitable for whole toma- 
toes may be sufficient for a large por- 
tion of the pack this year. he 
amount of plate suitable for corrosive 
products such as 22 fruit cock- 
tail and citrus juice on the basis of 
evaluation for adequate shelf life may 
be sufficient for only a small portion 
of the pack. 


Reference 
Hartwell, R. R., “Technical Background for 
Tin ation.” — 
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Dietetic Canned Foods 


By Franklin C. Bing, 


Food Consultant 
The new bulletin of the National 
Canners Association on Dietetic 


Canned Foods, providing as it does a 
wealth of new analytical data, prac- 
tical suggestions to canners on gen- 
eral problems of production and 
labeling of these foods, and an epitome 
of helpful information about the use- 
fulness of these foods in dietetics, rep- 
resents a striking example of the kind 
of contribution to better health in 
which all members of the canning in- 
+4 take justifiable pride. 
The Joint Committee on Nutrition of 


the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, who 
are responsible for the initial plan- 
ning and scientific guidance of this 
program of research, deserve the a 
probation for their execution of this 
assignment which I am sure they will 
receive. This bulletin, which already 
has been approved in principle by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association, 
take a —— place in the worth- 
while literature on applied nutrition. 
It is my 
paper, to 


urpose, in the present 
er additional comments 


about some of the subjects which are 
discussed briefly, and probably with 
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more authority, in the new bulletin. 
My objective is to emphasize some 
aspects of the subject to which in- 
dividual canners might well give con- 
sideration in order to make more ef- 
fective use of the information com- 
piled by your Committee. The view- 
point from which my comments are 
offered is necessarily that of the nu- 
tritionist, but one who has been for- 
tunate to have gained some insight 
into the problems of the practical 
business executive. 
Dietetic Foods 

First of all, the expression “die- 
tetic foods,” or, as it applies to the 
canning industry, “dietetic canned 
foods”, is a new term and a one. 
It is much more definitive than such 
terms as foods for special ee | 
use” or “special purpose foods.” It 
has none of the ill-repute which un- 
fortunately was acquired by the term 
“health foods.” By all means, strive 
by your production methods, by your 
advertising and merchandising opera- 
tions to make the term “dietetic canned 
foods” mean the dependable, high 
quality, honestly merchandised and 
truthfully advertised products which 
they now represent. In that endeavor 
you will have the guidance of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association, the 
constructive supervision provided by 
the laws administered by the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the co- 
operation of responsible scientific 
groups everywhere. 

Dietetic canned foods are intended 
to be used in the feeding of the sick, 
and of those persons in otherwise 
good health but whose diet needs to 
be controlled with respect to one or 
more of the common nutrients of 
foods. The production and market- 
ing of dependable dietetic canned foods 
represents an obligation assumed by 
the canner in response to a demand 
of the medical and dietetic professions. 

From the practical point of view, 
we know that this demand for dietetic 
foods is large and that it will grow 
larger in the future. The life span 
is increasing, as we all know, and few 
persons in the upper age 22 can 
afford to be indifferent to the quantity 
and quality of foods and beverages 
they consume. As medical science and 
knowledge of foods and nutrition con- 
tinue to grow, the need for greater 
attention to the daily food intake be- 
comes increasingly apparent for all 
ages of life. 

The food manufacturer can be as- 
sured that not only does a demand for 
dietitic foods exist—a demand that 
will increase—but also that the pro- 
duction of dependable products af- 
fords business opportunities as well. 
Instances could be cited, for example 
where producers of dietetic canned 
foods have gained new markets for 
their regular pack products by help- 
ing hospitals, institutions and gro- 
cery stores with their “dietetic foods 
section” to offer consumers what the 
physicians and dietitians recommend. 


Dietetic canned foods have unique 
advantages in the formulation of 
therapeutic diets. Their quality is 
uniform, they are readily acceptable 
to patients, and their labeled state- 
ment of composition as revealed by 
analysis of representative samples of 
each season’s pack by the individual 
canner can be depended upon. Their 
use facilitates the formulation of 
therapeutic diets which simulate 
closely the normal diet, in accord with 
modern practice. 


The new concept of therapy by 
means of diet has been summarized 
in the following manner by Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, in the introduction of 
Dorothea Turner’s Handbook of Diet 
Therapy, published in 1952 by the 
University of Chicago Press under 
the auspices of the American Dietetic 
Association. Dr, Stare wrote: 


“Intelligent diet therapy should be 
molded around a basic plan se- 
lected to — adequately the es- 
sentials of good nutrition but yet de- 
signed with consideration to the dis- 
ease under treatment and the food 
habits of the individual patient.” 


This statement explains also why 
organizations such as the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition are interested 
in not only the sodium content of 
low-sodium foods, for example, but 
they are also interested in receiving 
reports of analyses to show that the 
particular f provides the other 
nutrients—the pa, vitamins and 
minerals—which it is depended upon 
to supply. The first requisite in mod- 
ern dietary therapy is that the diet 
shall meet the nutritional require- 
ments of the patient. This can only 
be assured if each food selected for 
that diet pores the nutrients ex- 
pected of it. 


The Analyses of Dietetic Canned Foods and 
Their Interpretation 


There is thus placed on the chemist 

a considerable responsibility to control 
operations during the canning of die- 
tetic foods, and to provide the infor- 
mation needed for adequate labeling. 
It has already been stated that good 
manufacturing operations for the pro- 
duction of dietetic canned foods re- 
quire chemical analysis of repre- 
sentative samples of each season's 
k. Just how many analyses must 
run — on the variability 
encountered. The new bulletin dis- 
cusses many details pertinent to the 
solution which each canner must 
seek for his own operations; in some 
instances, as the bulletin points out, 
it may not be feasible for a canner 
to attempt the production of low- 
sodium foods if his supply of cannery 
water is unduly high in this element 
and the situation cannot be corrected. 
Surely, in providing information such 
as the specific suggestions contained 
in this bulletin, the National Canners 
Association is assuming the type of 
leadership recommen by a Com- 
mittee of the American Heart Asso- 


ciation, whose * report was 
made available me through the 
courtesy of Dr. L. E. Clifcorn. 

This brings me to a subject which 
is of immediate interest primarily to 
the scientific and technical advisors 
of the canner of dietetic foods, the 
question of the interpretation of ana- 
lytical results. 

Carbohydrates—The bulletin — 
out that the currently preferred 
method of computing the calories from 
the carbohydrates of foods requires 
the use of the figure for total carbo- 
hydrate by difference, plus the figure 
for crude fiber. There is ample evi- 
dence that the materials which com- 
prise the crude fiber of fruits and 
vegetables are digested to an appre- 
ciable extent by the action of bacteria 
in the intestinal tract. Fatty acids 
are produced by this action, and these 
acids are absorbed and ultimately 
oxidized to yield food energy. Pro- 
fessor Atwater took the experi- 
— 1 determined digestibility of 
foods into consideration when he 
developed his well-known factors for 
computing the caloric value of foods. 
Hence, the figure for crude fiber 
should not be discarded when the 
calories from carbohydrates are com- 
puted, 

On the other hand, the diabetic 
specialist is interested chiefly in the 
sugar content and precursors of dex- 
trose in foods. Crude fiber when di- 
gested by bacterial action yields cal- 
ories, but not sugar. For use in diets 
for diabetic persons, the information 
of special interest is the so-called 
available carbohydrate. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no generally accepted 
method of measuring available carbo- 
hydrate, and more research is needed 
on the carbohydrates of fruits and 
vegetables. For most purposes, the 
available carbohydrate may be con- 
sidered as “carbohydrate minus crude 
fiber.” For this reason, the figure for 
crude fiber is of significance in f 
analysis as well as for other special 
purposes. 

Admittedly this procedure runs into 
some anomalous situations when con- 
sideration is limited to individual 
foods. This is particularly a problem 
with fruits or vegetables that contain 
organic acids, some of which are con- 
verted to dextrose in the body. For- 
tunately, the errors involved in com- 

uting the available carbohydrate con- 

nt of some individual foods are of 
little practical consequence when the 
composition of the diet as a whole is 
calculated. 

Calories—The bulletin contains a 
discussion of the problem of the fac- 
tors to be used in the computation of 
canned foods. For many years food 
analysts have been accustomed to use 
the Atwater factors, 4,9 and 4. That 
is to say, each gram of protein and 
carbohydrate is computed as yieldi 
4 calories, and each gram of fat, 9 cal- 
ories. 

These factors are based on deter- 
minations of the calories obtained 
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when the individual foods are burned 
in a calorimeter, correc for the 
losses in digestion and in the excretion 
of incompletely oxidized end-products 
of metabolism. 


Within the last few years the valid- 
ity of the Atwater general factors has 
been subjected to re-examination. It 
is generally agreed that for purposes 
of estimating the caloric content of a 
normal diet, or the caloric intake of a 
large population living on a varied 
diet, the use of these conventional fac- 
tors is entirely satisfactory. Several 
writers, however, have stated that for 
the computation of the calories pro- 
vided by therapeutic diets these fac- 
tors should not be used. Instead, it 
is recommended that the specific fac- 
tors for individual foods be employed. 
The compilation of analytical data in 
Agriculture Handbook No. 8, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, has made 
use of these so-called specific factors 
to compute the food energy values of 
the items listed in the tables. 


The specific energy factors for the 
individual foods, used in calculating 
the caloric values of the tables in 
Agriculture Handbook No. 8, are not 
provided in that publication. How- 
ever, through the kindness of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, a list of the factors which 
they used has been made available to 
me. The list for 1952 contains some 
changes from the list provided in 
1950. No doubt the specific energy 
factors for some of these foods is 
subject to further refinement as more 
experimental evidence of their di- 
gestibility becomes available. 


The point to this discussion is that 
the Atwater general factors—4, 9 and 
4—were derived from the individual 
factors for each food, weighted ac- 
78 to the amounts of each class 
of foods contained in the customar 
diet. The individual factors varied, 
depending on the digestibility of that 
food. One gram of protein, in the 
form of eggs, yields 4.36 calories, 
while one gram of protein in the form 
of potatoes yields 2.74 calories. Each 
food or foc roup has its own ex- 
perimentally determined factors for 
the calories provided by its protein, 
fat and carbohydrate. Instead of 
just three factors there are 110 fac- 
tors listed in the compilation of spe- 
cific physiological energy factors of 
foods, as compiled by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Atwater's data were not as exten- 
sive as the data available at the pres- 
ent time, but he did determine that 
the use of the 4, 9 and 4 factors gave 
results very close to the values ob- 
tained by the use of the specific fac- 
tors for the individual foods. Most 
nutrition workers in the United States 
have followed the use of the Atwater 
general factors, except when special 
calorimetric studies were being made. 
While there is need for more investi- 


gation of the subject, as the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics has emphasized, the general 
practice today is to continue the use 
of the Atwater general factors. 


I am inclined to follow this con- 
ventional usage even in the computa- 
tion of the caloric value of thera- 
8 diets, for a number of reasons. 

he principal interest in the caloric 
value of diets is in connection with 
reducing weight, or in diets for in- 
— 7 weight. Both of these thera- 
peutic diets are similar to the normal 
or customary diet. I have selected 
a number of diets for weight reduc- 
tion and computed the caloric contri- 
bution of each food in two ways, by 
the use of the Atwater general fac- 
tors, and by the laborious process o 
making use of the individual factors 
for each food, as far as this is pos- 
sible. 

Typical results, as exemplified by 
the calculations of three different 
diets are as follows: 


It is apparent that the error intro- 
duced by the use of the general fac- 
tors amounts to about 2 percent for 


the daily diet. These particular 
diets contained appreciable salad 
vegetables, which give higher results 
when calculated in the conventional 
way. The actual differences in com- 
putations are probably somewhat 
greater in the cases selected than 
would be obtained with diets that con- 
tained less of these vegetables. The 
error introduced by continuing the 
use of the 4, 9 and 4 factors is thus 
seen to be small; moreover, the error 
would be to overestimate the calories, 
rather than underestimate them. 

In the case of diets for healthy in- 
fants, also, the use of the conven- 
tional factors would be in harmon 
with the current teachings of pedi- 
atric textbooks and actual practice. 

For these reasons it would seem 
that less confusion results if the older 
conventional factors are _ retained, 
even in the case of dietetic foods. The 
errors involved because of the lower 
values attributed to some foods are 
sufficiently balanced by the higher 
values attributed to other foods, as 
long as the diet approximates the nor- 
mal pattern. 


Thus we see that the subjects con- 
sidered in the new bulletin on Dietetic 
Canned Foods bring us to the point 
where further recommendations must 
await the results of new experimental 
studies and additional experience in 
the use of these foods. 


Re-use of Water in Canning 


By W. A. Mercer and G. K. York, 
Western Branch Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


Introduction 

In the canning plant there is no 
substitute for an adequate supply 
of potable water. For this reason, 
canners in certain areas of the West 
are seriously concerned about dwin- 
dling water supplies. An expanding 
industrial program with its increas- 
ing demands for water indicates that 
shortages will become more acute and 
more widespread in the future. 


The practice of water conservation 
by canners in these critical areas is 
an obvious necessity. Other canners, 
more fortunately located with respect 
to water supplies, can also profit from 
water saving procedures. Today the 
total expenditure for water is a rela- 
tively large and significantly increas- 
ing cost item. wg the disposal 
of 4 volumes of liquid cannery 
waste is a costly and perplexing prob- 
lem. Water conservation as a means 
of reducing the volume of water used 
or the volume of waste to be dis 
of, is a matter which deserves the 
consideration of the canning industry 
as a whole. 

A recent survey of a large number 
of California canning plants (Doyle, 
1952) indicated that re-use of all or 


a part of the water from certain oper- 
ations would be the most practical 
way of conserving appreciable vol- 
umes of water. A number of western 
canners are now re-using water to a 
limited extent. Others are hesitant 
about extensive re-use of water, be- 
lieving that it may be inconsistent 
with good canning practice. Before 
the development of efficient chlorina- 
tion procedures, any re-use of water 
in contact with the product or for can 
cooling was discouraged. 


The recove of water from a 
canning operation for re-use, in the 
same or other operations, requires a 
consideration of the effect of this 
practice on the quality of the canned 
product, on general sanitation of the 
plant, and, especially, on the 3 
condition of the operation in whic 
the water is re-used, Indiscriminate 
re-use of water has been responsible 
for costly spoilage losses. 


Water conservation studies are a 
art of the research program of the 

ational Canners Association Re- 
search Laboratory at Berkeley, Calif. 
During the past two years laboratory 
personnel have had an opportunity to 
make an extensive investigation of 
water re-use systems now operating 
in certain pea canneries. Of major 
concern in these studies has been the 
bacteriological quality of the re-used 


Calories Calories 
Reducing General Specific Difference 
Diet Factors Factors Percent 

A 1227 1197 2.5 

B 1324 1200 1.9 

Cc 1583 1558 1.6 

Average 2.0 
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Diagram of a 4-stage Counterflow System for Re-use of Water in a Pea Cannery 


SECOND USE OF WATER 
THIRD USE OF WATER 
FOURTH USE OF WATER 
CONC CHLORINE WATER 


through a grid, and wasted to the 
to flumes for re- 
of this problem: 

(1) To detect any condition or 
effect of water re-use which could be 
responsible for spoilage losses. 


(2) To develop procedures for pro- 
roduct against spoil- 
age and any other undesirable result 
from water re-use. 


It is the purpose of this 
discuss the 
these studies. 


moval of wastes. 


In a plant where the size 
are located at a higher leve 
is shown in Figure I, the water would 
be used for the fourth time in pum 
ing the peas from the reel washers 


tection of the the size graders. 


Chlorination Procedure for Re-vsed Water 


From the standpoint of good plant 
sanitation, water re-used as described 
must be chlorinated to control the 
Reference to 
oints at which 
ne is added to the water. 
in-plant chlorinating unit maintains 
a residual of 5 parts per million 
eous chlorine in the fresh water. 
initial concentration is quickly de- 
pleted during the first fluming oper- 
ation and must be built up again by 
the use of a second chlorinator 
equipped with lines delivering strong 
chlorine water into the three collect- 
Thus, the water proceeds 
each time to its next use with chlorine 
residuals reestablished. The most eco- 
nomical, yet effective chlorine concen- 
tration to be maintained in the water 
at the rechlorination points results 
from a chlorine dosa: 
pletely satisfies the chlorine demand 
of the water and allows a free re- 
sidual of 0.1 to 0.6 ppm when tested 
the orthotolidine method. 
tely after each use and previous 
to the next addition of chlorine, the 
water should contain a trace 
0.05 ppm) of free residual chlorine. 


For a cannery using an average of 
1,500,000 gallons of 
hours, the rate of e 
at the rechlorination points would 


Counterflow System 
for Water Re-use in Pea Canneries 


A general plan of water re-use in 
ea canneries is shown in Figure I. 
t incorporates desirable features and 

eliminates features which have been 
shown to cause trouble. 


In such a system, the sequence in 
uses of the flume water is directly 
opposed to the progress of the peas 
along the preparation 
greatest volume of fresh water enters 
the system as flume water for con- 
as from the gravity 
separator to the inspection belts. This 
constitutes the final washing of the 
peas before they are filled into the 


used for the second time in fluming 
as from the blanchers to the 
gravity separators. All collection 
tanks are equipped with automatic 
valves allowing a fresh water makeup 
for losses in volume. 


The third use of the water is in 
umping peas to the blanchers. Flum- 
g of the peas from the size graders 
umps comprises the fourth 
use of the water. 


r per 24 
hlorine addition 
the water is drained from th 


average 90-100 pounds of liquid 
chlorine per 24 hours. 


At each contact of the water with 
the peas the concentration of organic 
material in the water increases, thus 
increasing its chlorine demand, Most 
of the chlorine added to the water 
— combines with the organic 
material to form chloramines, whose 
germicidal action is slower than that 
of free chlorine. In the water re-use 
system the contact time between the 
bacterial cell and the chloramines is 
sufficiently long to allow effective con- 
trol of bacterial numbers, 


Factors Affecting Bacterial Numbers in 
Re-used Water 


Enumeration of the numbers of 
bacteria able to grow 1 on 

lucose-tryptone agar plates at 86° F. 

80° C.) is considered to be a reliable 
index of the sanitary quality of re- 
used water. For all practical pur- 
poses it can be assumed that any 
change in the physical or chemical 
nature of the re-used water creating 
a more favorable environment for 
growth of aerobic mesophilic bacteria 
would be indicated by increases in the 
numbers of bacteria. Such changes 
might include an increase in the con- 
centration of organic matter used as 
food by the bacteria, or favorable in- 
creases or decreases in temperature. 

Likewise, any change in the water 
creating a more unfavorable environ- 
ment would be indicated by decreases 
in bacterial numbers. Reductions in 
number occur when the concentration 
of organic matter is lessened by dilu- 
tion with clear water or when the 
amount 1 — to be washed by the 
water is uced. 


Factors which affect bacterial 
counts are as follows: 


(1) The chlorine concentration of 
the re-used water has the test 
influence on the numbers of teria 
resent (Mercer, 1951). A study of 
he curves in Figure II will show the 
correlation between increases in aver- 
age chlorine concentrations and de- 
creases in total numbers of bacteria. 
Counts are also plotted for a 24-hour 
period when all chlorination was 
stopped. Bacterial numbers rapidly 
increased until chlorination was re- 
sumed, the highest count being seven 
times higher than the average for 
counts made chlorination. 
Foul odors and slime buildup quickl 
become evident when the re-u 
water is not chlorinated. Simulta- 
neous sampling at corresponding 
points in canneries A, B and C, re- 
using water according to the plan 
outlined here, gave a striking picture 
of the effect of varying degrees of 
chlorination on total numbers of bac- 
teria (see Figure III). 


At plant A the incoming water con- 
tained an average of 5 ppm residual 
chlorine. Rechlorination occurred at 
three successive points as shown in 
Figure I. This water contained an 
average of 16,000 cells per ml. At 
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Effect of Chlorine Concentration on Total Numbers of Bacteria per 
Milliliter of Re-vsed Water 


L0G OF AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF BACTERIA PEA A OF 
WATER 


1 


AVERAGE TOTAL CHLORINE 
ACSIOUAL IN PPM 


2 


| 
25 


STAGES OF WATER ste 


#234 4 


HOUR OF SAMPLING 


nt B the water received only the 
nitial chlorination, Here, the bac- 
terial count averaged 87,000 cells per 
ml. At plant C, having no chlorina- 
tion at any point, the average count 
was more than 800,000 cells per ml. 
(2) The rate of production affects 
the bacterial numbers in the re-used 
water. Since the volume of water in 
the system is fairly constant, any in- 
crease in the number of cases packed 
per hour or day will mean a corre- 
sponding decrease in the number of 
llons of water used per case (see 
igure IV). As a result, more peas 
are washed in each unit volume of 
water with a resulting higher con- 
centration of organic material, and 
thus more food for bacterial growth. 
Furthermore, an increase in organic 
material causes a decrease in chlorine 
concentration through its effect on the 
chlorine demand of the water. 


(3) Increases in the temperature of 
the re-used water always result in 


FIGURE IV 


Effect of the Rate of Production as Measured by Numbers of Cases Comparison of Bacterial Counts on Unchlorinated Re-vsed Water 
Packed per Hour on the Gallons of Water Used per Case, the Chiorine 
Bacteria per Milliliter of Re-vsed Water 


0.0 


EXTENT OF 
CHLORINATION 


higher bacterial counts. This is espe- 
cially evident during the second use of 
the water when peas being flumed 
from the blancher to the gravity 
separator may still be hot. It should 
be noted in Figure I that a washin 
and cooling reel using fresh chlori- 
nated water has been set in after 
the blancher. The water draining 
from this reel should be wasted. 


Sufficient fresh water should be 
added at the collecting tanks to hold 
the temperature of the re-used water 
below 70° F. Otherwise chlorine losses 
from the water will be excessive and 
bacterial growth will proceed at a 
rapid rate. 


Effect of Chlorination on the Quality of the 
Product 


The use of a chemical agent in plant 
sanitation always causes concern as 
to its effect on the quality of the prod- 
uct packed. This aspect of chlorina- 


IN-PLANT AND IN-PLANT 
RECHLORINATION | CHLORINATION 


Show Lack of Correlation between Total Numbers of Bacteria 
Number of Thermophilic Spores 


NO 
CHLORINATION 


tion received considerable attention 
during these experiments. In no in- 
stance could abnormalities in the ap- 
pearance or quality of the peas be 
attributed to use of chlorine in the 
flume water. 


In laboratory experiments, fresh 
peas ex to an initial chlorine con- 
centration of 5.5 ppm for 1, 8, and 10 
minutes showed no bleaching of color. 
Peas exposed to 12 ppm for 10 minutes 
showed very slight bleaching. Sam- 
ples exposed to 50 ppm showed no 
apparent bleaching after 1 minute, 
but after 3 minutes were noticeably 
faded in color. The samples exposed 
for 10 minutes to 50 ppm showed no 
greater amount of bleaching than the 
samples exposed only 3 minutes. 

This is explained by the fact that 
all free chlorine had disappeared at 
the end of 8 minutes. The remaining 
chloramines did not have the bleach- 
ing effect of the free chlorine. No 
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Relationship of Blancher Contamination to Flat-sour Spoilage in 
incubated Processed Cans 


PLANT A 
4-STAGE REUSE OF WATER 


off-flavor or off-odor could be detected 
in any of the test samples given the 
regular process. 


Effect of Water Re-use on Numbers of 
Spoilage Types of Bacteria 
In an estimation of the spoil 
hazards involved in water re-use, t 
numbers of thermophilic flat-sour 
spores are of most significance. 


In these studies no evidence was 
found to indicate that water re-use 
according to the counterflow system 
outlined in Figure I caused an in- 
crease in the number of flat-sour 
spores on the peas. Conditions which 
caused an increase in total numbers 
of bacteria per ml of re-used water 
did not result in a corresponding in- 
crease in thermophilic spore counts 
(see Figure V). 


When the only source of thermo- 
philes was the spore load on the 72 
coming in to the plant, fluming of the 
peas in re- used water gave a remark- 
able reduction in the number of spores 
per gram of peas. At one plant the 
peas entered the re-use system with 
an average concentration per gram of 
5.1 spores able to survive 20 minutes 
in boiling water and grow in cultures 
at 126° F. Counts on the peas being 
filled into the cans averaged 1.6 spores 
per gram. Incubation of a series of 
processed cans at 126° F. for 7 days 
gave no significant amount of flat- 
sour spoilage. 


The most serious condition found in 
bacteriological studies of processing 
lines arose from blancher contamina- 
tion. However, in no case was 
blancher contamination caused or ag- 
gravated by the re-use of water. A 
series of counts at one plant showed 


that the peas were received at the 
blacher with an average of 1.2 spores 
per gram, while peas harged from 


this blancher had a count of 82.6 


4-STAGE REUSE OF WATER 
10% BPOMAGE IM INCUBATED PROCESSED Cans 6-27 | 


| 


PLANT 8 CAN SAMPLES 


spores per gram. The effect of dif- 
ferent of blancher contamina- 
tion on spore counts at points before 
processing is shown in Figure VI. A 
definite relationship was established 
between the degree of blancher con- 
tamination and spore counts on the 
peas going into the cans. The serious- 
ness of blancher contamination in 
terms of flat sour spoilage in incu- 
bated cans is shown in Figure VII. 


As a means of minimizing the ef- 
fects of blancher contamination, wash- 
ing and cooling reels were installed in 
some of the plants surveyed. These 
spray reels used fresh chlorinated 
water which was wasted after this 
use. Studies on one installation 
showed that the use of 7 gallons per 
minute of water gave a reduction in 
temperature of the peas of 50° F., 
and reduced the average spore count 
82 percent. 


In only one instance was an in- 
crease in the number of spores ob- 
served as a result of growth in the re- 
used water. This occurred at Plant A 
where the blanchers were located at 
about the level of the size grader in 
Figure I. This necessitated 22 
the blanched peas to the gravity sepa- 
rators situated on the highest level 
in the plant. The peas were dis- 
charged from the blanchers into wash- 
ing and cooling reels which reduced the 
flat-sour 3 count from 82 to 6 per 
gram, while the temperature was re- 
duced from 200° F. to an average of 
145° F. From the reel the peas were 
dropped into a short flume conveying 
peas to the pumps. This flume water 
was wasted through a grid before 
entering the pump. The peas were 
further reduced in temperature to an 
average of 95°F. However, during 
rush periods the ratio of peas to water 
in flumes greatly increased. The in- 


CATE OF SAMPLING 


termittent discharge from the reel also 
allowed clumping in the flume. These 
circumstances resulted, at times, in 
peas entering the pumps with tem- 
peratures as high as 134° F. The 
over-all result was a 6 percent in- 
crease in spore count on the peas dur- 
ing their passage from the pump to 
the gravity separator. Apparentl 
thermophiles were able to a 
multiply in the pump and tubing. 


Whenever possible, peas should not 
be pum after blanching. If this 
cannot avoided the peas should be 
cooled to 80° F. or below. 


Bacteriological Studies on Recirculated Water 


The re-use of water by means of 
the counterflow system must not be 
confused with conservation of water 
by recirculation within a closed or 
partially closed system. 


A series of counts was made on a 
unit system which recirculated water 
— distributing flumes receiving 
. rom size graders (see Figure 

III). Peas entering the recirculated 
water had an aver count of 3 
spores per gram, while peas leavin 
the recirculated water had increa 
in count to 9.5 spores per gram. This 
increase in count occurred despite the 
continuous addition of 20 gallons per 
minute of fresh chlorinated water 
(5 ppm) to the system—an amount 
sufficient to replace 15 percent of the 
volume of water in the recirculation 
tank. Total bacterial numbers in this 
recirculated water were extremely 
high. Continuous passage of the water 
through equipment exposed to high 
air temperatures rai the tempera- 
+ the water to an average of 


The growth of thermophilic spore- 
forming bacteria under such circum- 
stances seems a reasonable possibility. 
However, it is thought that the most 
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FIGURE Vill 


Diagram of a Partially Closed Water Re-use System for Recirculation within a Single Line 


* 
SIZE GRADER 


in 


AECIAGULATED WATER 


DISTRIBUTING FLUMES 


WASTED 


Average of daily counts shows the hazardous increase in spore load for peas washed by the 


recirculated water. 


influential factor in this increase of 
thermophilic spores was the continu- 
ous concentration of spores washed 
from the peas. 


The Volume of Water Saved by Re-use 
Systems 


It has been estimated that the con- 
sumption of water in a 72 cannery 
— fresh water in all operations 
would average 100 gallons per case 
of No. 2 cans. On this basis, the 
water re-use system discussed in this 
paper has been shown to reduce water 
consumption by approximately 50 per- 
cent. 


Summary 


The following points outline the 
most desirable arrangement and op- 
eration of a water re-use system in a 
pea cannery: 


(1) The re-use system should em- 
ploy the counterflow principle, that is, 
the sequence in uses of the water 
should counter to the movement of 
the peas along the preparation line. 


(2) Fresh water chlorinated to 5 
ppm should enter the re-use system at 
the flume conveying peas from the 
1 separators to the inspection 

ts. 


(8) Tanks collecting the water after 
each use should be equipped with au- 
tomatic valves allowing fresh water 
makeup for losses in volume. 


(4) Provision should be made for re- 
chlorination of the water at the col- 
lecting tanks at a rate sufficient to 


satisfy the organic chlorine demand 
of the water and maintain a trace 
— ppm) of free residual chlo- 
rine. 


(5) A daily series of chlorine de- 
terminations should made on the 
re-used water in order to detect the 
need for — 1 of the rate of 
chlorine addition to correspond with 
variations in the organic chlorine de- 
mand of the water. 


(6) The temperature of the re-used 
water shou maintained below 
70° F. by dilution with fresh water if 
necessary. 


(7) No recirculation of the same 
water within a single line operation 
should be permitted. 


(8) Peas should be discharged from 
the blanchers into reels where they 
are cooled and washed by sprays of 
fresh, chlorinated water. This water 
is not added to the re-use system but 
is wasted. 


(9) Pumping of peas still hot from 

blanching should be avoided. When 

umping is necessary the peas should 
be cooled to 80° F. or lower. 


Conclusions 


(1) Chlorine in reasonable concen- 
trations has no deleterious effect on 
the quality of peas flumed in the re- 
used water. 


(2) The chlorine concentration in 
the re-used water has the greatest in- 
fluence on total numbers of bacteria 

r ml of water. Close correlation ex- 
sts between increases or decreases in 


chlorine concentration and decreases 
or increases, respectively, in bacterial 
numbers. The chlorine concentration 
has no measurable effect on the num- 
bers of thermophilic spores in the 
water or on the peas. 


(3) The rate of production as meas- 
ured in terms of cases packed per 
hour influences the total numbers of 
bacteria in the re-used water, through 
its effect on the ratio of peas to water 
in the flumes. Increasing the amount 
of peas washed per unit volume of 
water increases the amount of or- 
ganic material in the water, which in 
turn depletes chlorine residuals and 
furnishes increased amounts of bac- 
terial food. 


(4) Increases in the temperature of 
re-used water are accompanied by in- 
creases in total numbers of bacteria. 
This occurs when peas still hot from 
blanching are discharged into flumes. 


(5) Extremely high bacterial counts 
on water recirculated in a partially 
closed system can be largely attrib- 
uted to elevation of water tempera- 
ture through continuous contact with 
warm equipment and heated air. 


(6) No evidence has been found to 
indicate that re-use of water accord- 
ing to the counterflow system will 
cause hazardous increases in the num- 
ber of thermophilic spores on the peas 
filled into the cans. 


(7) Thermophilic spores were not 
found to grow or multiply in the 
water re-use system described in this 
paper. 


(8) Blanchers were the principal 
source of thermophilic flat-sour spores 
found on the peas and in the re-used 
water. 


(9) Studies on water recirculated 
in a partially closed system showed 
hazardous increases in the spore count 
per gram of peas washed by the water. 


(10) In the absence of blancher 
contamination, flat-sour spoilage was 
negligible in incubated processed cans 
from plants practicing re-use of water 
by means of the counterflow system. 


On the basis of the studies dis- 
cussed, it is reasonable to conclude 
that re-use of water in accordance 
with the principles of the counter- 
flow system is not hazardous with re- 
spect to deterioration of product qual- 
ity or can ne losses, while it 
saves up to percent of the water 
22 would otherwise have been con- 
sumed, 
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QUALITY PROTECTION AND FOOD REGULATION 


The Supreme Court Speaks on Factory Inspection 
—Proposed Amendments 


By Hamilton Carothers, 
Office of Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


The program informs me that my 
remarks are entitled “The Supreme 
Court Speaks on Factory Inspection.” 
I think that title somewhat deceptive. 
The Supreme Court may have barked 
once or twice and—from the Food and 
Drug standpoint—perhaps bit the 
postman, but it can hardly be said 
that the Supreme Court has given us 
a clear expression of its views on the 
sub ~y of factory inspection gen- 
erally. 


Nevertheless, the recent Cardiff 
litigation and the events which have 
followed have highlighted and ex- 
posed once again issues of consider- 
able significance to the canning indus- 
try. hat began as a disinclination 
on the part of a single West Coast 
food packer to permit inspectors to 
enter his plant eventually emerged 
as an issue of sufficient governmental 
importance to warrant a paragraph 
in President Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union Message to Congress. A brief 
review of these events will point up 
the present situation. 


The owner and president of a dried 
fruit 12 in the State of Washington 
—a Dr. Cardiff —had a history of 
disagreement with the Food and Dru 
Administration about the levels 
spray residue to be allowed in his 
apple products. As a result of these 
difficulties, he made up his mind many 
years ago that no Food and Drug in- 
spector would be permitted to enter 
his plant. I have never met the good 
doctor, but I would imagine him to be 
a man of considerable vigor. From 
some of the remarks made at the bar 
in the course of the litigation, I think 
we are entitled to the suspicion that 
if his lawyer had not supported him 
in his position, he would have found 
another lawyer. In any event, the 
doctor remained adamant, and in Oc- 
tober of 1950 the government filed a 
criminal information against him for 
refusing to accord permission, 


Most of you are aware of the in- 
terpretative problem with which this 
charge and its defense confronted 
the court. Prior to 1938, when the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act replaced the F and Drugs Act 
of 1906, factory inspection was car- 
ried out on a purely voluntary basis. 
With the support of the great bulk 
of the ulated industries, authority 
was provided in the new legislation 
for inspection by FDA representatives 
of food, drug and cosmetic factories 
and warehouses. 


It was thought at the time that 
Congress had legislated a compulsory 
right of factory inspection. As the 
Act finally emerged, however, it con- 
tained two sections which taken to- 
gether left considerable doubt as to 
what exactly had been accomplished. 
Section 704 stated that employees of 
the Administration, “after first mak- 
ing request and obtaining permission” 
of the owner or plant operator, could 
inspect such plants “at reasonable 
times.” Section 301, however, made it 
a criminal offense to refuse “to permit 
entry or inspection as authorized by 
Section 704. 


The conflicting nature of these two 
provisions had jong been the subject 
of comment by food and drug lawyers. 
In the only two prior instances—to 
our knowledge—where the factory in- 
2 privilege might have become 
the subject matter of a court contest, 
the defendant pleaded either guilty 
or nolo contendere, thereby waiving 
his right to a court review. In the 
Cardiff case, however, the statuto 

rovisions were subjected to a full 
rontal attack, with the eventual re- 
sult a declaration by the Supreme 
Court that no my A right of 
inspection could said to 
exist. 


From a lawyer’s standpoint, the 
Cardiff litigation had a number of 
interesting aspects. The first was the 
general recognition by all concerned 
that this was a test case. From the 
beginning, the defendant’s attorney 
asserted his determination to carry 
the issue to the nation’s highest court. 
The government attorney in effect ad- 
mitted that they might as well get the 
meaning of the statute settled once 
and for all. And the District Court, 
which convicted the defendant, was so 
anxious to facilitate an appeal that 
it was considerably troubled by the 
amount of fine it „* to impose 
fearing that too small a fine would 
not impress the Supreme Court with 
the significance of the issue for pur- 
poses of review yet rr 
that the test case aspects of the liti- 
gation did not warrant the imposition 
of a severe penalty on Dr. Cardiff. 
The court finally decided on $300 fine, 
with a recommendation to the Court 
of Appeals that the fine be reduced 
in the event the conviction was upheld. 


The other aspect of the litigation— 
and you will forgive me if I refer 
even briefly to matters which may be 
of primary interest to lawyers—in- 
volved the diligent straining by the 
various courts and parties to give 
meaning to a statute which one judge 
on the Court of Appeals described as 


“just plain nonsense.” No legally 
trained mind readily accepts the prop- 
osition that Congress just didn’t know 
what it was doing when it enacted 
these two sections. 


.I in convicting the de- 
fendant, the District Court expressed 
the view that what Congress really 
intended by the language requiring 
the inspector to obtain permission was 
an effort to have the inspections made 
at reasonable times. Since the statute 
expressly declared that the inspections 
must be at reasonable times, this did 
not appear to offer a very sound ex- 
lanation. On the other hand, the 

ourt of Appeals, equally anxious to 
make some sense of the statute, while 
reversing the conviction, declared that 
in its view the two sections meant 
that an initial grant of permission 
was necessary before entry could be 
obtained, but that once granted the 

lant operator could not revoke it. 

his would mean that failure to per- 
mit entry after permission had once 
been granted would alone constitute 
the criminal offense. This view was, 
in the words of the Supreme Court, 


4 ant with danger for the regu- 
lated business.” 


Still a third interpretation was 
urged by the defendant before the 
Supreme Court—that what Congress 
really meant was that if the owner 
or operator of the plant once gave 
permission, no subordinate employee 
of the establishment could thereafter 
refuse entry to the inspector. The 
government attorney quite aptly 
pointed out that things had come to 
a strange pass when the power of the 
federal courts had to be placed be- 
hind the owner of a business to en- 
able him to achieve effective internal 
discipline in his own organization. 


The Supreme Court finally chose 
not to take a position on any of these 
suggested reconciliations of the statu- 
tory language, and simply declared 
that, in any event, no one could be 
hung up by the heels on the strength 
of the 2 vague criminal no- 
tice that the present statute provides. 
With this decision—and the govern- 
ment’s wise determination not to make 
an effort to keep alive any remaining 
issues such as whether or not permis- 


sion had been previously granted— 
went the last vesti of a Food and 
Drug compulsory right of entry. 


Legislative Proposals 


This nullification of the factory in- 
spection right posed problems for in- 
ustry and the F and Drug Ad- 
ministration alike. Whatever differ- 
proper scope of factory inspection, 
or the procedures which should be 
followed in making it effective, few 
if ony members of the regulated in- 
dustries can today deny that govern- 
ment inspection has become both an 
established and an accepted practice, 
with elements of on for both 
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the consumer and the conscientious 
plant operator. 


Furthermore, the loss of the factory 
inspection privilege involves more 
than the mere elimination of a single 

rocedural step in the process of food 
aw enforcement. Section 402 (a) (4) 
of the Act declares that a food may 
be considered adulterated “if it has 
been prepared, packed, or held under 
unsanitary conditions.” Since some 
forms of contamination cannot be de- 
tected by the microscope or by any 
other method of objective examination 
of the finished product, the absence 
of authority to enter and inspect the 
plant premises places some forms of 
e violation beyond the reach 
of the FDA. In the drug field, many 
other provisions of the Act might be 
rendered a nullity without the factory 
inspection privilege. 


Recognition of these facts prompted 
Commissioner Crawford to announce, 
immediately following the Cardiff de- 
cision, the FDA’s intention to seek 
new legislation restoring the — | 
inspection right. On January 2 
Senator Humphrey introduced a bill 
into the Senate incorporating the Ad- 
ministration's proposal for legislative 
revision. Like bills have since been 
entered on the House side. President 
Eisenhower referred in his State of 
the Union — to the publie in- 
terest as demanding “prompt specific 
action in protection of the general 
consumer.” In early Mrs. 
Hobby, our new Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, filed with both Houses 
of Congress a letter explaining the 
Presidential request to the Congress 
and urging the immediate adoption of 
the Administration’s proposal. 


The actual proposal offered by the 
Food and Drug Administration in- 
volves a relatively simple change in 
the present law. The language in 
Section 704—‘“after first making re- 
uest and obtaining permission of” 
the plant operator—is to be eliminated 
and replaced by the words “after first 
giving written notice to.” The pro- 
posed amendment would therefore 
eliminate the requirement for obtain- 
ing permission from the plant op- 
erator, and require only that he be 
served with written notice of the in- 
spector’s desire to enter. It is prob- 
able that this will result in the ad- 
ministrative employment of printed 
ecards or other printed forms which 
would be handed to the plant operator 
by the inspector seeking entry—in ef- 
fect, a mere formalization of the oral 
— —x now made under the pre- 
valling practice. 


The need for this relatively minor 
legislative change, however, reopens 
many old issues and reemphasizes 
roblems of considerable interest to 
he canning industry. It is no secret 
to either Mr. Harvey or to most mem- 
bers of this audience that there re- 
main areas of forthright and respect- 
ful disagreement between the 
and Drug Administration and the 


regulated industries as to the scope 
of the inspection authority accorded 
by Section 704, and the procedures 
which may be or should be followed 
by the inspectors in the carrying out 
of their duties. Whether access to 
shipping records, quality control rec- 
ords, product formulae and complaint 
files is required under the statute, 
whether such evidentiary devices as 
cameras may or should employed, 
whether the statute should be 
amended to require, or the practice 
adopted, that the inspector provide 
the canner with a written copy of his 
plant inspection report or of his sam- 
pling analyses, are questions on which 

o industry may not in every instance 
see eye to eye with the FDA. 


Both the FDA and the regulated 
industries were quick to recognize that 
a potential area of controversy existed 
here. If “hitch-hiking” on the present 
legislative need were attempted by 
any party in interest, restoration of 
the factory inspection privil might 
be indefinitely delayed. at has 
emerged, therefore, is a proposal 
which, in the words of the Adminis- 
tration, “should avoid needless con- 
troversy over the scope of the inspec- 
tion authority” and which will “leave 
to the U. 8. Courts the problem of 
saying how far the authority ex- 
tends.” In other words, most of the 
regulated industries, N the 
canning industry, have, for the imme- 
diate present, accepted the principle 
that the status quo should main- 
tained in all respects other than that 

recisely pas on in the Cardiff 

ecision—and that neither the FDA 

nor the food and drug industries will 

attempt to take advantage of the 
resent legislative need to reinforce 
eir individual positions. 


I might in passing refer to one last 
barrier to industry acceptance of the 
Food and Drug proposal—one which 
has recently been successfully passed. 
There exists a recognized legal prin- 
ciple that the reenactment of a statute 
after it has been construed by officers 
charged with its enforcement, without 
a material alteration of the part con- 
strued, may be an implied adoption 
of the construction, or at least is per- 
suasive evidence of the legislature's 
approval of such construction. Cer- 
tain statements of the government in 
briefs and at the bar, and perhaps 
the asserted position of the FDA in 
the past, might well have been brought 
forward at some future date as a 
means of making this principle effec- 
tive. I do not mean to imply that the 
Administration 242 made an 
indirect effort to confirm its interpre- 
tation of the factory inspection privi- 
lege through its sponsorship of the 
present proposal, but it is undeniable 
that a competent Lf there 
are many such in the Food and Drug 
Administration—would have an addi- 
tional weapon in his arsenal of legal 
argument in any future court tests 
of the section’s scope. 


To eliminate this last barrier, the 
National Canners Association re- 
quested of Mrs. Hobby a formal writ- 
ten confirmation of the industry’s un- 
derstanding of the Federal Security 
Agency's request to Congress—that 
it was limited to the precise point 
dealt with in the Cardiff case. Her 
response enables us to leave for an- 
other day and for other circumstances 
such questions as what the present 
statutory language authorizes in the 
way of factory inspection and what 
further amendments may be neces- 
sary to provide either more effective 
law enforcement or more uate 
protection of the industry. 


Chemical Additives 


I would like also to refer to one 
other area of legislative activity en- 
tirely apart from the factory inspec- 
tion right. It would be surprising 
if any members of this audience are 
today unaware of the current con- 
cern with the problem of chemical 
additives in foods. The origins of the 

egal as , and the legislative pro- 

sals to which it has given birth, 

ve been analyzed, parsed, illumi- 
nated, and adumbrated by a Con- 
gressional committee, by previous 
speakers at Association Conventions, 
and in numerous professional period- 
icals and scientific journals. I do not 
need to recount the substance of all 
this commentary. 


What I do wish to impress upon 
you today is that the problem of con- 
trolling the use of chemicals in foods 
will shortly cease to provide a field 
for academic discussion and become 
a matter for active and pragmatic 
legislative consideration. The Select 
Committee to Investigate Chemicals 
in Foods and Cosmetics—popularly 
known as the Delaney Committee— 
completed its deliberations last sum- 
mer. The report of this Committee 

rtaining to foods vigorously voices 

e need for supplemental legislation 
to provide more adequate protection 
to the public. 

Representative Delaney has already 
introduced a bill in the new Congress 
patterned on the “New Drug“ sections 
of the Act and requiring prior clear- 
ance by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of any new chemical additive 
not generally recognized by qualified 
experts as safe for its intended use. 

Representative Miller, the sponsor 
of the original Miller bill of similar 
effect in early 1951, met this month 
with representatives of the Food and 
Drug Administration and the inter- 
ested industries to obtain their views 
on the principles to be incorporated 
in further legislative proposals. 

I do not intend to retravel old 
grounds in discussing this issue. |! 
refer you to the published comments 
of Mr. Austern at the February, 1951, 
meeting of the Association and to the 
papers of the N. C. A. resentatives 
at the Annual Meeting of the Institute 
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of Food Technologists in June, 1952— 
all of which have been published 
in the INFORMATION LeTTer [see 
“Progress in Food Production and the 
Protection of the Public Health,” 
INFORMATION LETTER No. 13265, Feb. 
28, 1951, page 102, and Supplement 
to INFORMATION LeTTeR No. 1391, 
June 14, 1952.) While lawyers may 
have the task of transposing the 
various considerations into the lan- 
guage of legislative 
the controlling principles which wi 
be incorporated in such legislation 
are matters for you, as members of 
the regulated industries, to consider, 
to crystallize, and to recommend for 
adoption. 


In its most basic terms, the issue 
which Congress will be asked to re- 
solve may be stated as follows: If 
any new ingredient is developed for 
food use, or if in the production or 
processing of any food product any 
new substance may be inadvertently 
or intentionally introduced, how is the 
danger of possible toxicity to be con- 
trolled? ore immediately, is the 
present law inadequate to safeguard 
the public against the inadvertent 
or intentional use of possibly toxic 
ingredients in foods? The laney 
Committee thinks it is. So also does 
the and Dru 
as well as a number of segments o: 
the food industry. 

If it is assumed that further pro- 
tection is necessary, how may this 
protection best be achieved—without 
— 7 unnecessary obstacles in the 
path o 
food production and processing or re- 


nological progress and administrative 
justice may well involve burning down 
the house to eliminate a few rodents. 


Does the protection of the public 
make it necessary to go so far as to 
require specific — clearance by 
governmental authority before a new 
chemical additive may be introduced 
into use? Or would the requirement 
of advance notice of use be sufficient 
to enable the FDA to determine in 
advance whether the proposed chem- 
ical additive may be safely employed 
in food products? 


Who should have the principal re- 
sponsibility for obtaining clearance 
of the proposed chemi additive— 
the manufacturer of the chemical in 
question, or the user? What infor- 
mation should be required of any 
manufacturer or processor seeking 
clearance or filing the advance notice 
of proposed use? Should the person 
filing the information be required to 
furnish evidence of both the harm- 
lessness and the usefulness of the 
added — merely the harm- 

sness 


Should the Food and 
tration be given the sole an 


Adminis- 
final say 


ation's determination be provided? 
Should it be an independent panel of 
experts or to the courts? If a right of 
appeal is provided, should the higher 
authority be privileged to make its 
own independent determination on the 
facts, or should it be required to up- 
hold the administrative decision un- 
less clearly erroneous or without a 
reasonable foundation in the record? 


How long a waiting period must be 

vided to enable the Administration 

adequately evaluate the dangers in 
the proposed use of the substance—yet 
not unnecessarily delay the commer- 
cial application of useful discoveries? 
How broad or how narrow should be 
the category of substances subject 
to these procedural requirements? 
Should the definition of chemical addi- 
tives be so wide as to include sub- 
stances employed in caulking railroad 
cars—as might be the case under the 
recently introduced Delaney bill—or 
should the 11 of any new 
legislation be limited to actual in 
dients in foods or some other 
embracing category? 

These and a host of others are 
questions which the regulated indus- 
tries must be prepared to answer for 
the new Congress. As the representa- 
tive of the canning industry, the 
N. C. A. awaits your continuing advice. 
Only with the aid of informed com- 


ment, intelligently reasoned and — 8 
— wherever possible by reliab 

ta, can a problem of this nature 
which so readily adapts itself to 
alarmist hysteria—be given the ob- 
jective and realistic appraisal by the 
Congress that it deserves. 


Many additional developments in 
the area of food and drug regulation 
—proposed food standards, the fruit 
fly problem, the use of consumer 
advisory panels—I leave to Dr. 
Harvey of the Administration who 
follows. As those of you who still 
engage in the American practice of 
reading the comic strips may today 
be aware, Dr. Harvey is no longer en- 
titled to consider himself a _ repre- 
sentative of an unheralded and popu- 
larly unknown agency. Dr. Rex Mor- 
gan, M.D., nationally 2 * comic 
strip hero, physician, sleuth, and self- 
appointed defender of the public 
health, is now e , with the active 
cooperation of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, in bringing to justice 
a splendidly proportioned young 
blonde who was careless enough to 
have poisoned her husband. To date, 
the comic strip has provided us with 
a clear expression of the Administra- 
tion’s views on only two subjects— 
husband poisoning and herb doctors. 
Perhaps Dr. Harvey will enlighten us 
on their views in areas of—I most sin- 
cerely trust—more immediate signifi- 
cance to members of the canning in- 
dustry. 


Enforcement Developments 


By John L. Harvey, 
Associate Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration 


We are all greatly indebted to Mr. 
Carothers, who just preceded me on 

is program. His presentation of 
two important subjects related to cur- 
rent legislative efforts is most admir- 
ble. It is clear, succinct and 
thorough. I owe him my thanks be- 
cause he has relieved me of much that 
I might have said, had he not been 
available, and he has said it well, 
which I might not have done. 


It is my particular assignment in 
Food and Drug Administration to 

be responsible for establishing policies 
and making final decisions for the 
Food and Drug Administration on all 
seizures, prosecutions and injunction 
proceedi dealing with violations of 
the Act. Because some of your mem- 
bers have expressed an interest in 
phases of the matters for which I 
must be responsible, we in the Admin- 
istration decided it would be fitti 
for me to accept the invitation whic 
yee so graciously extended. This com- 

mation of circumstances places me 
before you now. 

I do not intend to dwell upon or 
even recite the various legislative pro- 


posals which are before the Congress 
or in the minds of legislators or those 
who would influence them. I know 
that you, individually, and through 
your counselors and committees, will 
ve due consideration to all of them 

t reach the standing committees of 
the Congress and at the proper time 
and place will make your views known 
and felt. On the legislation to restore 
the status quo ante of the factory in- 
spection section the Federal Security 
Agency has expressed itself. Our 
views on other proposed legislation 
will be expressed when the committee 
chairmen so request. I might reiter- 
ate at this point that our v of the 
bill to amend the 14 section 
is one of restoration of the status be- 
fore the Supreme Court decision and 
while I must commend the thorough- 
ness of N. C. A. Counsel in exploring 
all les, I am happy that any con- 
cern about extension through adoption 
of administrative interpretation has 
been laid to AI the Administra- 
tor’s statement. e seek no more in 
is proposal than a restoration of 
that which the original enactment was 
presumed to have accomplished. Ir- 
reconcilable differences as to interpre- 
tation of the scope of other questions 
that may arise in the future are sub- 
ject to litigation on the peculiar facts 
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of the case in keeping with the imme- 
morial rights of disputants. 


Factory Inspection Vital for Enforcement 
Other questions about factory in- 
spections have been suggested to me 
as worthy of discussion here. It is 
obvious that inspection of factories 
at reasonable times is a necessity if 
the purposes of the Act are to be ac- 
complished for the protection of the 
consumer. As has n pointed out, 
some of the sections of the Act are 
left wholly without a basis for en- 
forcement if observations of factory 
operations cannot be made. Equitable 
and evenhanded enforcement can be 
accomplished only if enforcement of- 
ficials are possessed of up-to-date, in- 
timate knowledge of an industry-wide 
basis so that all of the facts that are 
reasonably relevant to the individual 
problems can be considered in proper 
perspective and fair and just decisions 
made. Such information cannot be 
obtained generally by a process of ran- 
dom sampling and laboratory exami- 
nation. Guided selective sampling 
can stem only from knowledge accu- 
mulated through broad and specific 
information. Sampling following fac- 
tory inspections can be largely elim- 
inated and regulatory activity con- 
fined to areas where it is most needed 
for the public good. Highly selective 
regulatory operations based on knowl- 


edge acquired at the source of pro- 
duction give the taxpayer the highest 
possible return in terms of protec- 
tion. Such a program also affords the 
maximum of protection to manufac- 
turers against unscrupulous competi- 


tors and an opportunity to benefit 
directly from inspections of their own 
plants. 


In a few instances, management 
displays noticeable reluctance and 
even definite hostility when inspectors 
apply for admission to their estab- 
lishments to make inspections. It has 
been quite generally said that such an 
attitude can arise only where the 
manufacturer has something to hide 
and knows or strongly fears that the 
inspector will uncover some practice 
that will lead directly to regulatory 
trouble. While whenever this is true 
it is a thoroughly understandable 
reason for reluctance, I am not so cer- 
tain that I always agree with the ma- 
jority view. I think that the reluc- 
tance and apprehension that manage- 
ment sometimes displays stems from 
misunderstanding and a lack of ap- 
preciation of the advantages, both to 
the public and to the manufacturer, 
of an adequate program of factory 
inspection by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


I’ve been asked, “Why don’t you 
tell the people just what is in the mind 
of the FDA when it sends an inspector 
to inspect a cannery?” My answer 
to that has been, “I thought everyone 
already knew.” A — inspection 
is not just a fishing expedition, to dis- 
cover whether there may not be a 


basis for causing a canner trouble. 
The work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is — and in- 
tegrated by a planning division and 
the efforts of the inspectors are ex- 

nded in an orderly coverage of in- 

ustries and not on a hit-or-miss pat- 

tern. The object is to learn about and 
appraise on an individual factory and 
industry-wide basis all of those things 
that are going on and that have a 
bearing upon violations of the Act 
and constitute an abuse of public 
trust. We seek to accomplish pre- 
vention of violations to the fullest ex- 
tent possible and correction of viola- 
tions to the extent necessary. We try 
to do what can be done and what must 
be done to assure the public a clean 
sound, wholesome and legal food 
supply. 

There is no real difference between 
our objectives and those of every pro- 
ducer and manufacturer who seeks to 
run an honest business and deserve 
the confidence and patronage of the 
public. The inspector expects to be 
afforded an opportunity to observe and 
learn about all of those features of 
the manufacture of a food that are 
necessary to a determination that the 
products which come under his scru- 
tiny are safely within the range of 
acceptability. Where that kind of 
conclusion cannot be reached from the 
facts we have a duty to employ those 
procedures that can be used within 
the scope of the Act to bring about a 
correction for the benefit of the con- 
sumer and for the particular manu- 
facturer and those in competition with 
him. If the correction sometimes 
seems at the time to be harsher than 
the manufacturer thinks necessary, 
it is to be remembered that all actions 
are subject to trial in the courts and 
that the safeguards established for 
the manufacturer’s protection are 
those of our Constitution and the laws 
of Congress. 


Inspector's Duties 

In carrying out his duties in learn- 
ing and 8 facts, it is the in- 
spector’s basic instruction that he 
shall conduct his inspections on a 
courteous and tactful basis in an at- 
mosphere of friendly helpfulness, to 
the degree that the attitude of man- 
agement will permit. He is fully pre- 
red to be accompanied in his rounds 
y responsible officers of the plant and 
to point out to them the observations 
which he makes. He is fully author- 
ized to discuss his conclusions and 

make such 9382 as he can pro 
erly make. e is not expected to 
force his comment upon an unwilling 
or disinterested plant superintendent, 
nor is he required to engage in argu- 
ment or controversy. e is not pres- 
ent in the role of an expert in plant 
management nor as a talebearer to 
discuss what he has observed in one 
2 with management of another. 
e does not make any rules or give 
any orders. He does incorporate his 
factual observations and the informa- 


tion imparted to him into a report 
which he submits to his headquarters. 
These reports are reviewed by 
trained men who have the benefit of 
many reports, and evaluation is made 
in the light of the over-all picture 
resented with broad knowledge of 
e subject matter and of the indus- 
try under consideration. Where the 
facts compel it, further investigation 
is made, both by repeat factory in- 
spections and by the collection and 
examination of samples taken from 
the channels of interstate commerce. 
Any action to seize, prosecute or en- 
join must be passed on in Washington 
where the facts are studied in a 
framework of over-all policy. Ap- 
— regulatory actions are reviewed 
rom a legal standpoint in conformity 
with rules and patterns established 
by the Attorney General and there- 
ter referred to the — 
United States Attorney for filing. 


I have heard it su — that in- 
spectors engage on fishing expeditions, 
undertaken to trap the unwary manu- 
facturer, by concealing from him their 
observations and thereafter reporting 
to administrative officers in a highly 
colored fashion. I know for a fact, 
that any such stories are far, far from 
the truth. Inspectors are uired to 
report factually on the attitude of the 
manufacturer, and put down a sum- 
mary of comment and suggestions 
made to the manufacturer and what 
the manufacturer said and did about 
it. wy | manufacturers have told 
me that they were tremendously bene- 
fited by the discussions that they have 
had with inspectors and have been able 
to avoid difficulties that might well 
have arisen if they had not been fore- 
warned by the comment which was 
given them. 


Let me say, here and now, that I 
ize that what I have been say- 
ing is well known to most of you. 
The vast majority of the canners of 
the United States display splendid co- 
operation with our factory inspection 
rograms and if they do not always 
eel a surge of joy at the arrival of 
an inspector they manage to conceal 
their feelings very well. 


Other Types of Investigation 

We, of course, must be constantly 
engaged in studies and investigations 
that are not directly a part of factory 
inspection operations. We must ac- 
uire and evaluate a vast store of in- 
ormation about the problems that be- 
set industry and seek remedies for 
these problems. We must make the 
necessary studies to maintain a sound 
continuation of a standard-making 
program. We must be alert to the 
t of our ability and resources to 
all of the changes, both rapid and 
slow, which are going on in industry. 
We must try to evaluate all of these 
things and maintain a policy and pro- 
gram of regulation calculated to kee 
situations from getting out of hand. 
In all of this we do enjoy widespread 
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cooperation from the industries af- 
fected. We do have the benefit of a 
vast amount of research and progres- 
sive study that industry devotes to its 
problems. Much of this factual infor- 
mation which is made available to us 
is technical and scientific. Much of 
it comes to us in well prepared re- 
rts that we can study and inquire 
nto by cross checking and comparison 
of results. On some occasions, I have 
been impressed with difficulties that 
arise in developing this exchange of 
facts. Sometimes a basically sound 
and common sense approach to this 
sharing of the facts for the common 
seems to fall down and our ef- 
orts at getting all the facts that can 
be brought to bear on a given prob- 
lem take on the color of a sparring 
match. Each side seems to fear to 
lower its guard for an instant lest 
there be a sock in the solar plexus 
from an opponent. This attitude 
should never exist. It is not my pur- 
ose to deliver a lecture on how to 
veal with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that when one has technical and 
scientific data which have been la- 
boriously and earnestly obtained, and 
he desires to bring it to the attention 
of the enforcement officials as of pos- 
sible influence on the knowledge and 
judgment which they seek to apply to 
their tasks, that there are logical ways 
to do it, and that a fear that it ma 
be used against the giver is mispla 


I suggest that the practice to be 
followed is that which prevails among 
scientific and technical people gen- 
erally. = not submit data in a 
coherent written form of a scientific 
or technical report for study by scien- 
tists who are familiar with the sub- 
ject matter, and provide opportunity 
for discussion and elaboration and for 
verification and collaborative study, 
where such is indicated? We cannot 
give much weight to some of the facts 
or alleged facts about which we are 
told because we are not given much 
—— to examine t objec- 
tively. 


We hope that you will always feel 
free to call our attention to facts 
that we should consider. We do wish 
to take into account all that is rele- 
vant and pertinent. We are anxious 
to give such facts all the weight they 
deserve, 


Vinegar Fly Problem 


I come now to a topic which I have 
included by request. It is not of di- 
rect interest to all canners but should 
be of concern to all who have any 
problem of housefly or vinegar fly in- 
festation. It is of much concern to 
tomato canners in some localities. 
Prevalence of vinegar flies affords an 
e for the drosophila to lay 
their eggs in cracked and broken areas 


of tomatoes and unless adequate pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent this to- 
mato products made from such stock 
may contain both the spas and meg 
gots from the fly. O 


viously, this 


roblem for basic solution calls for 
he establishment of practices which 
will eliminate the fly as a source of 
contamination. In general, the efforts 
carried on to develop effective ento- 
mological control have not been par- 
ticularly — Additional 
study and extended efforts to develop 
more successful control will be made. 

Much has been said about the ap- 

rance of these eggs and 

n otherwise sound tomatoes. be- 
lieve that the inferences that have 
been drawn in some quarters from 
these comments about infestation of 
sound tomatoes are somewhat broader 
than the facts warrant. It is not my 
intention to dispute the application of 
the term “sound” to tomatoes dis- 
laying even deep cracks radiating 
rom the stem end center so long as 
those cracks are not moldly or rotten. 
It is, however, to be kept in mind 
that the primary location of depo- 
sition is in these cracks. In those 
areas where cracked tomatoes are the 
exception rather than the rule, even 
though the incidence of vinegar fly and 
other flies is not significantly different 
quantitatively, the incidence of eggs 
and maggots in the tomato products 
is tremendously less. It would appear 
that the circumstances which predis- 
pose to heavy contamination with eggs 
and maggots are simply those where 
the flies are highly prevalent and the 
growing conditions promote cracking 
of tomatoes. The occurrence of rot in 
tomatoes of course varies in different 
localities, the different seasons and at 
different times within the season due 
to weather and changing conditions. 
Some of the same features are ap- 
plicable with respect to the and 
maggot problem and until such time 
as effective methods of eliminating 
fly infestation are . it may 
be that the solution of the egg and 
maggot roblem is similar to that 
which solves the problem of partially 
rotten tomatoes, 


Proposals for Control 


There is some debate about the feas- 
ibility of — fly eggs from the 
cracks in tomatoes by a washing proc- 
ess, wate significant force of the 
water. hether the feasibility of this 
approach has been adequately ex- 
ee I cannot say. If it has not, 
t may offer a solution, although I 
have n told about the gelatinous 
character of the eggs. If a washing 
method is not feasible, then these in- 
fested cracks are on much the same 
basis as the rotten spots. If the in- 
festation can be trimmed out and such 
a procedure is economically feasible, 
the result is clean, sound tomato prod- 
ucts. I do not for a moment su t 
that we should ignore getting rid of 
the pest, but I do offer the suggestion 
that there may be more than one way 
of producing a clean, sound end prod- 
uct even though a full answer to 
eliminating the fly population has not 
yet been offered. 


Arguments have been made that 
recognizing vinegar fly infestation as 
an index of decompos ng tomatoes or 
other fruits is not valid in the light 
of recent studies on tomato products. 
While the theory that egg and mag- 
got infestation is nothing more than 
an index of decomposition, or not even 
that, may have some appeal as an 
argument in some circles, I seriously 
question whether consumers will 
particularly intrigued by the more 
esoteric viewpoints which are thus 
raised, since the consumption of fly 
eggs and maggots as a necessary con- 
comitant of eating tomato products is 
not likely to appeal even if we call 
the maggots larvae. The courts and 
juries seem to agree that and 
maggots in tomatoes is filth, e are 
very much interested in studying the 
data of various investigators who 
have been concerned with the vinegar 
fly problems. Our attention has been 
directed to some of the work that has 
been done but reports in suitable form 
for our study and consideration have 
not been made available to us. 


The comments with regard to en- 
tomological control of this problem 
rompt me to remind all of us again 
hat pesticides generally are made to 
kill and are not intended to be eaten. 
This fact should everlastingly be kept 
in mind in the production of food. 


Consumer Consultant Panel 


Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in the appointment of a num- 
ber of consumer consultants to the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
I have been asked to explain what 
kind of help these consultants give us 
and also have been asked what kind 
of people these consultants are. 


The 16 consumer consultants who 
have been designated represent a 
fairly comprehensive cross-section 
geographically and from a standpoint 
of training and experience. They are 
located in each of our 16 districts 
throughout the country. Many of 
them have had specialized training in 
home economics, most of them are 
people with college educations and 
with an interest in public service. It 
has not been our view that the con- 
sumer consultants in and of them- 
selves would serve as a fountain of 
information of consumer reactions to 
particular questions and problems, but 
rather that they could undertake 
through properly conducted efforts to 
obtain for us objective information 
from individuals and groups in their 
communities. We do not consider 
their reports as necessarily final. We 
do find them of benefit to us in apply- 
ing sound principles. Where conclu- 
sive proof is needed, it is necessary 
to have statistically sound data. The 
need for information as to consumer 
recognition, consumer understanding 
consumer acceptance of products and 
their labeling is obvious. The purpose 
of the enforcement of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is to protect the 
American consumer. The understand. 
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ing of the American consumer must in 
some way and in some degree be 
measured in order to accomplish such 
protection. The consumer consultants 
are helpful to us in obtaining informa- 
tion along these lines. 


Status of Food Standards 


You are, no doubt, interested in the 
present status of food standards 
which are in any way of concern to 
canners. 


Canned pineapple and — 
juice: Findings of fact and tentative 
order are in course of preparation. 
These include standards of identity 
standards of quality and standards o 
fill of container. 


Canned tuna: Standards of identity 
and for fill of container. This hear- 
ing is being delayed beyond schedule 
to afford industry 74 — to do 
additional study which is now in prog- 
ress. I expect that the hearing will 
be heard before the end of this year. 


Canned mushrooms: Standard of fill 
of container and amendment to stand- 
ard of identity became effective De- 
cember 10, 1952. No likelihood of any 
appeal. 

Canned fruits, particularly canned 

ches, are under exploratory study 
rom a standpoint of fill of container 
2 effected by change in filling prac- 
tices. 


Canned salmon: Standard of iden- 
tity and fill of container: Field work 
on this one is still in progress. I 
make no guess as to when it may be 
ready for hearing. 


Spray residue tolerances: Draft of 
tentative order has been considered 
by Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, and Pub- 
lic Health Service. Should be in 
hands of Administrator shortly. 


Among the products that may be 
scheduled for early consideration look- 
ing toward a standard of identity is 
canned sardines. In spite of the fact 
that sardines in cans have been a 
widely roduced and distributed 
article of commerce in many parts 
of the world for a great many years, 
the question of just what the consumer 
considers a sardine is still very much 
disputed. Is it a variety of fish, or 
a group or family? Is it a style of 

k or several styles? Does it include 
arge mature fish or are sardines small 
immature fish? What are the permis- 
sible packing media? These and other 
questions still exist. Is it better to 
settle as many of these questions as 
possible in the courts or should all 
the questions be resolved by hearing 
evidence? The interests of importers 
and the various areas where sardine- 
like fish are packed or have been 
packed in the United States and the 
many different styles and kind of fish 
involved create quite a problem of rec- 
onciliation before any generally ac- 
ceptable identity standard can be 
evolved. It seems to be beyond argu- 
ment that the consumer has a right to 


be a citizen. 
e might say, “He pays his money 
and takes his chances.” It is to be 
ho for the welfare of kers as 
well as the public that this unsatis- 
factory situation will be adjus' 

early hearings. 


In connection with recent discus- 
sions about sardines it has repeatedly 
been said that the Food and — 
Inspectors have made rulings whi 
are adverse to the public interest as 
well as the interest of canners. I'd 
like to emphasize that the Food and 
Drug Administration does not make 
rulings. We can express opinions and 
do so when requested in order to be 
helpful, but rulings or regulations can 
be made only by the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency and 
all such are based on public hearin 
and are subject to all the safeguards, 


including appeals to the courts. The 
regulatory actions brought under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act are 
all subject to trial in the courts. We 
do not constitute prosecutor, judge and 
— but act in the role of complain- 
ng witnesses. 


Time does not permit me to discuss 
many other questions and points that 
have been s ted to me nor those 
that I can think of myself. I want to 
thank the Association and its officers 
for this opportunity. May I again 
assure you of our earnest desire to 
administer the Act sanely, fairly, and 
in good conscience, always in the di- 
rection of the greatest honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers, which I am entirely sure is 


always in the best interest of canners, 
too. 


FIELD MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


How the USDA Estimates Production of Vegetables 
for Commercial Processing 


By Irvin Holmes, Head 
Vegetable Statistics Section, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


I appreciate this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in your panel discussion of 
the problems of predicting crop — 
We in the Agricultural Estimates 
Branch of B. A. E. live with this prob- 
lem 365 days in the year. Personally, 
I find it very interesting, although 
after 25 years I have concluded that 
it should be classed among the “haz- 
ardous occupations.” 

Dr. Mahoney tells me that there is 
a steadily growing interest among 
members of your organization in im- 
proved methods of predicting their 
own crop production in order to have 
more accurate information upon which 
to — their operations. am glad 
to hear this. e depend, in a very 
large measure, upon your individual 
reports for our estimates. In the final 
analysis the Department’s estimates 
can no more accurate than the re- 
ports you furnish us. Anything that 
can be done to improve the accuracy 
of the individual reports will be re- 
flected in greater accuracy in the state 
and national estimates. This will 
benefit all users of these figures. 


The Program of Reports 

The Department’s estimates of 
these crops were started back in the 
early days of World War I when the 
n arose for more information on 
prospective food ~~ For 1918 
we have reports on 7 crops: aspara- 
gus, snap beans, cabbage for kraut, 
sweet corn, cucumbers for pickles, 
green peas, and tomatoes. pinach 


was added in 1919, pimientos in 1926, 
and lima beans and beets in 1929. At 
the present time, therefore, the pro- 
gram covers 11 crops. 


For all of these crops we issue re- 
ports on intended or prospective acre- 
age shortly before general planting 
begins. The release dates for these 
intentions reports range from Jan- 
uary for winter spinach to May for 
green lima beans and pimientos. Since 
the processing estimates are not 
broken down by seasons of the year, 
the release dates for all reports on 
these crops are necessarily compro- 
mises. he dates used are those 
which best fit the country as a whole. 
For a few states they may be early; 
for some others they may be late. 


The intentions estimates are based 
on reports from processors as to the 
acreage they expect to grow or con- 
tract during the coming season. In 
preparing these estimates we use 
charts or graphs for each state, which 
show the relationship between past 
reports of intended acreage and acre- 
age finally planted. Our estimates 
are based upon an analysis of these 
past relationships. The Department's 
reports on prospective or intended 
acreage are, therefore, indications of 
the acreage that would be planted 
should the reported intentions be car- 

ey have in the pas r purpose 
is to provide both you and the growers 
with an early indication of the acre- 
age that may be planted so that 
chan in ns can be made before 

lanting, if necessary. The — — 
tself, as well as subsequent weather 
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Green Peas for Commercial Processing in Wisconsin 
Comparison of Processors’ Estimated Probable Yield July 15 and Final Vield per Acre 
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and other factors, all play a part in 
determining how far the acreage 
finally planted departs from the in- 
tentions reported earlier. 


From May to July we issue pre- 
liminary estimates of the planted 
acreage for each of the 11 crops. 
These estimates are based upon 
planted acreage reports from the 
processors concerned, On the basis of 
past relationships between planted 
and harvested acreage, an estimate is 
then made for each state of the prob- 
able acreage for harvest. These pre- 
liminary estimates of acreage for har- 
vest assume that abandonment of 
planted acreage will be about the 
same as the average for past years. 


During the growing season, ue 
liminary estimates (usually called 
forecasts”) are made of the prospec- 
tive production, These preliminary 
production estimates are prepared by 
states from the estimated acreage for 
harvest multiplied by the indicated 
yield per acre. The state estimates of 
prospective or indicated yield per 
acre are based largely upon two in- 
dications reported by processors han- 
dling the crop—the reported con- 
dition of the crop and the reported 
probable yield per acre. Similar re- 
ports from growers are also consid- 
ered where available. Charts or 
graphs are used for each state which 
show the past relationship between 
condition and yield per harvested acre 


and the relation between reported 
probable yield and yield per harvested 
acre, The published indicated yields 
are based upon interpretations or 
reading from these graphs. 


I have prepared a copy of one of 
the graphs we use. This shows, for 
green peas in Wisconsin, the relation- 
ship between the weighted average of 
the probable yields reported by proc- 
essors about July 15 and the final 
yield per harvested acre. There are 
two interesting things about this 
graph. The first is that although the 
probable yield reports were collected 
at about the peak of the harvest 
season in Wisconsin, there is consid- 
erable variation between these and the 
final yields. The second is that in 
only one year (1946) has the final 
yield been below the July 15 prob- 
able yield. This is also true for all 
the earlier years (not shown on the 
graph) back to 1932 when we started 
collecting probable yield reports. The 
final yields shown are on a harvested- 
acre basis. If the processors report- 
ing probable yields are thinking of 
yield per acre planted, this will ex- 
plain part, but not all, of the under- 
estimation. In preparing the esti- 
mates, we use similar graphs for in- 
terpreting the various reported figures 
on intended acreage, planted acreage, 
abandonment of acreage and crop 
condition. 


For most of the 11 crops, either two 
or three preliminary estimates or fore- 
casts are made during the growin 
season, starting in mid-June and end- 
ing in October. For all crops except 
green 2 these preliminary esti- 
mates during the growing season re- 
late to conditions reported as of the 
first of the month. For green peas, 
such estimates are made at 1 y 
intervals, as of June 15, July 1, and 
July 15. 


At the end of the harvesting period 
inquiries are sent out covering con- 
tract acreage planted, contract acre- 
age harvested, production from con- 
tract acreage, open-market purchases, 
and average prices paid for both con- 
tract and open-market tonnage. The 
contract operations also include acre- 
age r by the processor on his 
own land or leased land. These in- 
quiries are used as a basis for the 

reliminary estimates published in the 
— Annual Summary Report. 
For green limas, green peas, and 
pimientos, preliminary tabulations of 
these end-of-season reports are also 
used as a basis for preliminary esti- 
mates issued in October and Novem- 
ber, preceding the December Annual 
Summary Report. 


For three crops—asparagus, cab- 
for kraut, and cucumbers for 
pickles—the program of reports differs 
somewhat from the general pattern 
just outlined. You will find these 
differences explained in the published 
program of reports. 


In preparing the estimates from the 
end-of-season reports, separate cal- 
culations are made—but not published 
—for contract and open-market opera- 
tions. On the basis of the reports an 
estimate is first made of the acreage 
and production for the crop grown 
under contract. Next an estimate is 
made of the quantity purchased on 
the open market. After considering 
both processors’ and growers’ reports 
on yield per acre (where growers’ 
data are available), an estimate is 
made of the “equivalent” acreage 
necessary to provide the open-market 
tonnage. The contract and open- 
market segments are then combined to 
arrive at the total estimate for each 
state. 


A similar procedure is followed in 
estimating the average price for each 
state. That is, separate prices are 
established—although not published 
—for contract and open-market and 
these are weighted by the contract 
and open-market tonnages in arriv- 
ing at the state-average price. 


In all of these reports we take into 
account the differences in size of 
operation between firms. The esti- 
mates of yield per acre are derived 
from reported acreage and production 
so the yields are weighted by the 
acreage reported by each firm. The 
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reports of prices are weighted by the 
tonnage handled by each firm. 

Follow-up inquiries are sent to 
processors who have not returned end- 
of-season reports. This is continued 
during the winter and cores months, 
and such late reports are added to our 
tabulations as a basis for revising the 
previous Ve estimates, where nec- 
essary. refer to make, and do 
make, I in advance of the next 
crop season in order that the new esti- 
mates will be projected from the best 
possible base. However, revisions are 
also made in December of the follow- 
ing year after which time the esti- 
mates are ordinarily allowed to stand. 
Thus, the 1951 estimates, published in 
the December 1952 Annual Summary 
will probably not be chan until 
long-term revisions are made follow- 
ing the next federal Census. Since 
these estimates are based upon a 
fairly complete coverage of the proc- 
essors, there are relatively few such 
long-term revisions. 


Another source of information 
which is considered in revising the 
Department's estimates are the pub- 
lished reports on the canned pack 
issued by your own — ener an 
the corresponding regional and na- 
tional figures on the frozen pack, is- 
sued by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Of course 
these reports on the manufactured 
products relate to the state or area 


where processed, whereas our reports 
on the raw product are for the state 
where grown. Nevertheless, these 
published pack reports have been 
very helpful and I want to express 
our appreciation to your organiza- 
tion for making them available to us. 


Accuracy of the Preliminary Estimates 


How accurate are the Department’s 
preliminary estimates on these crops? 
Although the production estimates 
made during the growing season are 
sometimes called “forecasts,” this 
term needs qualification. I have al- 
ready pointed out that the estimates 
of acrea for harvest, used in 
making the preliminary production 
estimates, assume that abandonment 
or loss of planted acreage will be 
about average. Furthermore, the 
method of arriving at the indicated 
yield per acre, from condition and 
probable yield reports, assumes that 
weather conditions after that date 
will also be average. In other words, 
if weather conditions after the report 
are more favorable than average, we 
pg nad the indicated yield per acre to 

if less favorable than average 
the. ndicated yield should go down. 
You can see, therefore, that the indi- 
cated 7 is simply an interpreta- 
tion of the reports for the date given; 
no attempt has been made to forecast 
future weather and its effect on the 
crop. 


1953 Program of Reports—Release Dates Vegetables for Commercial Processing 


We have made some comparisons of 
the preliminary and final production 
estimates for the United States esti- 
mates which I believe you will find in- 
teresting. These cover three impor- 
tant crops—sweet corn, green peas, 
and tomatoes. For sweet corn, the 
10-year (1942-51) average departure 
of the August 1 estimate from the 
final is 6.8 percent. This average ig- 
nores the plus and minus signs of the 
comparisons for individual years. In 
6 of the 10 years, 1942-51, the August 
estimate was too high. For Septem- 
ber 1, the corresponding average — 
is 5.8 percent, October 1, 4.0 percent 
and December 2.6 percent. he de- 
partures for individual years show 
considerable range, as would be ex- 
pected. In 1943, 1944 and 1947 the 
estimates started high but declined as 
a result of hot dry weather. However, 
they were too high throughout the 
season. In 1949 the reverse was true. 

For green peas the June 15 estimate 
shows a 10-year average departure of 
5.9 percent, the July 1 and July 15 
estimates 6.2 percent, the October 1 
estimate 2.0 percent, and the Decem- 
ber 1.4 percent. From a national 
standpoint these figures do not appear 
to justify three early-season estimates 
at 15-day intervals, but this is only 
part of the picture. Changes in the 
distribution between states of the in- 
dicated production are important and 
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Sweet Corn, Commercial Crop for Processing 
Comparison of preliminary and final estimates of production for the United States, 1942-52 
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FIGURE IV 
Green Peas, Commercial Crop for Processing 
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FIGURE V 


Tomatoes, Commercial Crop for Processing 
Comparison of preliminary and final estimates of production for the United States, 1942-52 
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these are not reflected in the above 
comparisons. 


For tomatoes the 10-year average 
comparisons are: August 1, 7.3 per- 
cent; September 1, 6.4 percent; Octo- 
ber 1, 6.0 percent; and December 2.2 
percent. In the dry year of 1943 the 
estimates started high and declined, 
p= they remained on too high a 
level during the growing season, the 
same as for sweet corn. In 1946 and 
1948 blight was prevalent in the East, 
and it is noteworthy that both crops 
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were consistently underestimated dur- 
ing the growing season. The year 
1951 illustrates nicely the hazards of 
crop prediction. The October 1 esti- 
mate for California, which had one- 
third of the nation’s acreage, took into 
account deliveries to October 1, gen- 
erally a reliable indication. However, 
unusually favorable weather after 
that date featured by above normal 
temperatures and a general absence 
of rain, coupled with a strong demand 
and a very clean harvest of the fields 


combined to make the October 1 esti- 
mate too low. 

One additional word about these 
comparisons: Since they are based on 
production they take into account 
changes in both acreage and yield. 
The August 1, September 1, and Octo- 
ber 1 estimates for sweet corn and 
tomatoes and the June 15, July 1, and 
July 15 estimates for green peas are 
all based on the estimated acreage for 
harvest. The December reports for 
sweet corn and tomatoes and the Octo- 
ber and December reports for green 
peas are based on preliminary tabula- 
tions of harvested acreage and hence 
are much closer to the final estimates. 
Securing an accurate early-season in- 
dication of acreage that will be har- 
vested is equally as important as 
making an accurate estimate of yield 
pee harvested acre. For example, in 

943 the early-season estimates of 
jeld per acre for green peas were 
ow the final yield estimate, but the 
roduction estimates were too high. 
n that year more than the usual pro- 
portion of the planted acreage in the 
Pacific Northwest was diverted for 
harvest as dry peas. Studies have been 
made of the relation between condition 
of the crop and the abandonment of 
„ acreage. The results have not 

n promising. Apparently, part of 
the difference between planted and 
harvested severe represents what we 
call “shrinkage in contracts” and not 
actual loss of planted acreage from 
natural causes, 


Some General Problems 


I would like to mention, briefly, 
some of the problems we encounter in 
— gee the estimates for these 
crops. erhaps these remarks will 
suggest to you ways whereby the re- 
porting may be improved with a cor- 
responding improvement in the State 
and national estimates. 


First of all, the number of firms 
rocessing these crops—about 2,000— 
s relatively small compared with many 
of the populations we sample in pre- 
paring agricultural estimates, as, for 
example, the more than 1.5 million 
farms growing potatoes. This both 
simplifies and complicates the job. If 
a high percentage of the firms report 
we can make a satisfactory estimate. 
But if even one large firm fails to 
report it may cause considerable error, 
particularly in the estimates for the 
states in which that firm operates. 


We are sometimes asked, “What per- 
centage of the firms report?” It is 
difficult to giv: a generalized answer 
to this question. hen the final esti- 
mates are prepared we will have end- 
of-season reports on harvested acre- 
age and production for most firms; 
for a few we may have only their pre- 
liminary report on planted acreage; 
for an even smaller number we will 
have 2 an intended acreage report. 
Last fall when we were checking the 
estimates of cucumbers for pickles in 
four Midwestern states we found that 
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our sample covered 77 percent of the 
estimated production. Adding the 
firms for which we had, at that time, 
only early-season reports of acreage, 
showed that our sample covered 86 
— of the estimated acreage in 

four states. A few weeks ago 
I was checking the 1952 estimate of 
tomatoes for processing in New York 
State. The reports received up to that 
time covered 88 percent of the esti- 
mated production. Of course, in some 
states the cover is not this good. 
This is particularly true for states in 
which the bulk of the operations are 
handled by a large number of compar- 
atively small firms. In general, the 
coverage is good, but it should be bet- 
ter, particularly if we wish to reduce 
the errors in the estimates for indi- 
vidual states. 


Another problem is the need for 
more refinement in the condition and 
ae yield figures reported to us 

uring the growing season. At the 
present time we ask each firm to re- 

rt separately for the different coun- 
ies in which they operate. For the 
major crops these reports are then 
tabulated by districts within states 
and weighted by districts to arrive at 
state averages. Some firms give a 
good county breakdown of their con- 
ition and probable yield figures. 
However, we notice that other firms 
report a constant figure for all coun- 
ties concerned. If it is impractical 
for most firms to break their condi- 
tion figures down by areas within a 
state, we have two alternatives. We 
can ask for condition and probable 
yield either by plants or for all plants 
the firm operates in a given state. 
Such figures would be weighted by 
plants or firms to arrive at the state 
average. Such a procedure would sim- 
plify our operations. But it would 
assume that each firm had given the 
roper weight between areas or plants 
n arriving at the average they report 
to us. 


Closely related to this is the prob- 
lem of obtaining accurate probable 
yield reports where there is a sharp 
upward trend in the level of yields. 
Tomatoes afford a good example. It 
has been difficult to predict such trends 
because numerous factors are involved 
—hybrids, improved varieties, better 
cultural practices, improved methods 
of insect and disease control, and so 
on. Theoretically, the probable yields 
reported to us should come nearer to 
keeping up with a trend in yields than 
the condition reports. Unfortunately 
this is not always the case. Conserva- 
tism appears to be a common trait in 
all of us. 


Finally, there is the ever-growin 
demand for more detail in our esti- 
mates. For many years we have is- 
sued supplementary reports which 
show by types the planted acreage 
of snap beans, sweet corn, and green 
peas. In addition, the intended acre- 
age, planted acreage, and end-of-sea- 
son reports for green peas are broken 


down on a national basis between can- 
ning and freezing. We have collected 
similar information on the canning- 
freezing breakdown for green limas, 
snap beans, and sweet corn. This in- 
formation has been used in checkin 
our estimates against the canned — 
frozen pack figures, but limitation of 
funds and personnel have prevented us 
from preparing and publishing a 
breakdown of the national estimates, 
as we now do for green peas. This is 
a job that we poe to undertake 
— we get the necessary facili- 
ties. 


Objective Measurements 


Time does not permit discussion of 
research done in agricultural esti- 


mates on inpeoving yield estimates by 
means of objective counts, weather- 
crop yield correlations and so forth. 
But I would like to make one general 
observation: In predicting crop yields 
on your own operations you have two 
advantages over us who deal with esti- 
mates on a state and national basis. 
First, you are in close contact with 
the crop throughout the season. Sec- 
ond, you are dealing with areas which 
can broken down into relatively 
homogeneous units. Under these con- 
ditions it seems to me that properly- 
designed samples of objective counts. 
and weather-crop yield studies, should 
be of assistance in obtaining more ac- 
curate estimates of your own crop 
production. 


By K. C. Berger, 
Department of Soils, 
University of Wisconsin 


The minor elements needed for plant 
growth are copper, boron, manganese, 
zinc, iron and molybdenum. The mi- 
nor elements exist in soils in two 
forms—available forms which plants 
can use and the fixed or unavailable 
forms, which plants cannot use. Ele- 
ments in soils range from only a few 
pounds per acre plow layer for some, 
up to several percent for others. Usu- 
ally only a small fraction of these are 
in the available form, while a large 
bulk are found in minerals which make 
up the solid portion of the soil. These 
minerals decompose slowly and release 
the minor elements for plant use in an 
available form. 


This release helps to take care of 
part of the plant needs. However, 
when crops are removed from the soil, 
there is a natural loss of these minor 
elements. Eventually in some soils 
there is an insufficient amount of them 
in available form for plant growth. 
On the other hand, some of the minor 
elements are present in most soils in 
sufficient amount so that they prob- 
ably never will become deficient for 
plant growth. Iron is an example of 
the latter group and boron is an ex- 
ample of the first group that might 
become deficient in soils. 


Another important factor in cen- 
sidering availability of minor ele- 
ments is the plants’ needs for them. 
Crop plants are not alike in their 
needs for minor elements and, as a 
matter of fact, vary quite widely in 
their requirements. One crop might 
need a lot of boron, for example, and 
only a small amount of other minor 
elements. 


Furthermore, some soils are low in 
one of the minor elements and high in 
the rest of them. This means that 
usually it is necessary to apply only 
one minor element at a time for a 
particular crop. It is rarely neces- 
sary to apply all the minor elements 


Minor Elements for Maximum Economical Yields 


at the same time to a soil. For great- 
est efficiency of production, however, 
it is just as essential to apply the 
amount of minor elements needed as it 
is to have spark plugs in your car. 
Without the small amount of minor 
elements, your crop will not give the 
maximum economical yield; — as 
when one spark plug is missing, the 
car will not run efficiently. 


Iron. This is one of the most abun- 
dant of the minor elements in soils, 
but most of it exists in a form un- 
available to plants. The action of soil 
acids and organic matter readily 
changes iron to a reduced or avail- 
able form. There are only a very 
few alkaline soils that are deficient 
in iron and these occur largely in the 
arid regions of the West. 


Iron is directly connected with the 
functioning of the green coloring mat- 
ter in plants and a lack of it causes 
the top leaves to become a pale creamy 
white color while the lower leaves re- 
main pale green, 

Copper. While amounts of copper 
are small in soils, the amounts needed 
by plants are also very small. How- 
ever, deficient areas do exist and crops 
have responded to copper fertilization 
in Florida, Michigan, New York, Dela- 
ware, and Wisconsin. Muck soils have 
shown copper deficiency, and in Wis- 
consin in 1952 yields of oats were in- 
creased from one bushel per acre to 
70 bushels with the application of 
20 pounds of copper oxide. 


Sweet corn yields have been im- 
proved in Wisconsin with the applica- 
tion of 5 pounds of copper sulphate 
per acre in the hill on light-colored 
upland soils. These increases have 
been as much as 40 percent. Recent 
experiments have also shown field corn 
yields to have been improved. 


Zine. Soils likely to be deficient in 
zine are light-colored sandy soils and 
some alkaline soils and muck soils. 
Zinc deficiency in soils has been found 
in Florida, California, and Wisconsin. 
Yields of sweet corn were incre 
on light-colored acid soils by the ap- 
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lication of 10 pounds per acre of zinc 
— in the hill. 


Deficiency symptoms on corn are a 
ale yellowing of the new upper 
eaves with white strips between the 
veins. Zine deficiency is not wide- 
spread but there are areas which need 
it at present, 


Manganese. There are considerable 
quantities of manganese in many soils 
and the amount present in available 
form depends on soil acidity to a la 
extent. Manganese becomes available 
in acid soils and when the soils are 
below — 5.0, manganese actually 
might ome toxic to some crops. 
Yields of potatoes have been consider- 
ably reduced by excess manganese 
even though none had been applied. 
Liming corrects this condition. 


becomes defi- 
cient only on high lime soils, par- 
ticularly when they are low in organic 
matter. Small grains, tomatoes, to- 
bacco, and corn are crops that require 
relatively high amounts of manga- 
nese. 

Molybdenum. Molybdenum defi- 
ciencies sometimes occur on acid soils. 
Yields of peas, as well as those of 
alfalfa and some other legumes, have 
been increased by applications of mo- 
lybdenum. Amounts of molybdenum 
necessary for crop wth are ex- 
tremely small, something on the order 


of to Yioog of a pound acre. 
Mol um deficiency ae some- 
times on acid soils, but when the soil is 
limed, the availability is increased. 


Boron. This element is probabl 
needed on more soils in the hum 

ion of the country than any other 
minor element. Often light-colored 
acid soils, 1 soils, sandy soils, 
and alkaline soils are those that first 
show boron deficiency. 


Crops with a high boron require- 
ment are table and sugar beets, tur- 
nips, alfalfa, carrots, celery, cabbage, 
and cauliflower. 


Crops with a low boron requirement 
are grasses, small grains, peas, beans, 
and corn. Boron deficiency can be 
cured by an application of from 10 to 
60 pounds of borax per acre. 


In Wisconsin boron is recommended 
for all canning beets and sugar beets 
and on about one million acres of 
alfalfa. 


Greatest efficiency of production can 
be achieved only when needed minor 
elements are ad Knowledge when 
and how to add them is important be- 
cause excess often causes toxicity. 
Although amounts needed are small 
yield increases that can be obtained 
are large and at efficiency in pro- 
duction is obtained through these ap- 
plication when they are 


The Role of Fertilizer in Obtaining Maximum Economical 
Vegetable Yields 


By M. H. MeVickar 
National Fertilizer Association 


I’m sure the panel is in full 2 
ment that A vegetable yields 
are not as high as they should be for 
most economical production. We've 
made great strides during the past 
decade, but far greater advances must 
still be made. 


Crops are like animals. To produce 
well must be fed well. This is 
the particular theme I wish to dis- 
cuss. Today vegetables are the num- 
ber two user of fertilizers. More than 
10 percent, or some 2,100,000 actual 
tons of commercial fertilizer are 4 
plied annually to these crops. This is 
more fertilizer than that now going 
on the cotton crop and about 40 per- 
cent of the amount used on corn. 


In 1927, only 363,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer were used on all vegetable 
crops. This was equal to 5.3 percent 
of the total fertilizer consumption. 
Eleven years later, in 1938, even less 
fertilizer, only 325,000 tons, was used 
on vegetables. As already mentioned, 
approximately 2,000,000 tons are now 
used on vegetables although the acre- 
age is little more than it was in 1938. 

A little arithmetic develops the fact 
that the average acre fertilization in 
1927 was approximately 371 pounds. 


Remember: This is pounds of ferti- 
lizer and not pounds of plant food. 
Because of two factors, an increase 
in acreage and a drop in total ferti- 
lizer used on — only 207 
128 was applied per acre in 1938. 
he average fertilization in 1950 is 
much higher—1,130 pounds per acre. 
This 1,130-pound-per-acre rate is just 
10 times the average rate of corn fer- 
tilization in the United States. 


Of course, the question which im- 
mediately arises is this: Did usage of 
fertilizer reflect itself in higher 

ields? Here are the average yields 
n tons per acre. In 1927, 3.74 tons 
per acre; in 1938, 3.26 tons per acre; 
and in 1950, 4.18 tons per acre. Fer- 
tilizer usage and acre yield of vege- 
tables have gone up together. There 
exists conclusive evidence of a good 
positive correlation between per acre 

ield and rate of fertilization. Such 
actors as better varieties and better 
insect and disease control have also 
contributed to the increase, but I dare 
say fertilizers have also played an 
important role in this increase. 


How much fertilizer could the ve 
table grower use and still increase his 
yield? The answer, of course, depends 
on many factors such as natural soil 
fertility, physical condition, etc. A 
reasonable estimate of the amount 


that would be used on the average to 
give maximum yields would be just 
one ton per acre, considering present 
varieties, planting and cultural meth- 
ods. The projected average yield at 
this rate of fertilization would be 
approximately 5.25 tons per acre— 
up more than 25 percent over present 
yields, Increasing yields can be ob- 
tained by using more plant food even 
if present cultural practices are not 
improved. The additional yield that 
could be from using more 
fertilizer would take a little more 
time to harvest but that is about all. 
The time required to prepare the 
land, seed and cultivate the crop 
would be about the same 
yield. In most instances, the farmers 
would find that the additional units of 
eld associated with better use of 
ertilizer would be most profitable. 
It’s the same the world over; the 
higher the yield, the lower the unit 
cost of production and the greater the 
spread between production costs and 
selling price. I want to make it clear 
that I’m talking about yield and yield 
alone. Quality is 1— as impor- 
tant as quantity but usually yield and 
quality go up together. In fact, qual- 
ity can usually be improved after 
maximum yield is obtained. Many 
good vegetable growers are using 
more than a ton of fertilizer per acre 
because they find that it pays. 


I am confident of this one fact: 
Many vegetable growers are not 
ting the most from the fertilizer t ey 
use. In many instances they aren't 
using the right ratio of plant foods. 
Others aren’t planting so as to take 
full advantage of the added nutrients 
and many are failing to place the fer- 
tilizer where it should be for best 
results. In many instances the place- 
ment is wrong because there is no 
suitable equipment on the market. 
When this hurdle is overcome, I’m 
sure vegetable yields will shoot up- 
ward almost overnight. We're going 
to make this forward step. The 
moderator of this panel, Dr. Jackson 
Hester, heads the Vegetable Subcom- 
mittee of The National Joint Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application. Dr. 
Hester and his committee members 
are going to draw up and present at 
the Annual Meeting of the Committee 
in 1954 specifications for a fertilizer 
distributor that will place the fer- 
tilizer properly for vegetable crops. 

Another thing I’m sure that we all 
agree on is this: Each succeeding 
year will bring new advances in our 
technology, new and better varieti 
and other improvements that will le 
to increas acre production. 
Most of our plant breeders are now 
putting emphasis on developing 
strains that will take full advan 
of high fertility. 

Anyone considering all of these 
factors must come to this conclusion 
as to the prospects: In the future 
we'll see much larger ields 
more efficiently prod than farm- 
ers are harvesting today. 
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RAW PRODUCTS PROCUREMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


By Howard L. Stier, Director, 
Division of Statistics, 
National Canners Association 


There are several ways of making 
comparisons between prices of differ- 
ent types of commodities. For ex- 
ample, a comparison may be made be- 
tween the absolute prices for a unit 
quantity of the commodities, or com- 
parisons may be made between the 
relative purchasing power of the unit 

uantity of each commodity. When 
the unit of measure or absolute prices 
are quite different, it is usually prefer- 
able to use an index of some kind. 
In this study of price comparisons the 
annual average prices per ton for 
the canning crops and per unit volume 
of the competing crops were tabulated; 
and then the prices of both were con- 
verted to a percent of the respective 
parity prices for each year. These 
price-parity relationships were then 
charted for the period 1930 through 
1952 so that an accurate picture could 
be quickly obtained of the relative 
changes that occurred in the price of 
each commodity in comparison with 
its parity price. Whether one will 
accept the parity concept in its en- 
tirety or not, it nevertheless serves as 
a useful method of comparing prices 
of different crops because price is 
reduced to a common base, i.e., a per- 
cent of parity price. 

The use of the parity price in com- 
parison with the actual season aver- 
age price seems particularly appropri- 
ate here because of the hon | requent 
reference by producers and others to 
the parity price as a standard of com- 
parison. 

The comparison of prices (as a per- 
cent of parity) of the major ‘ 
tables grown for — with the 

e 


How Do Canning Crop Prices Compare with Prices 
of Competing Crops? 


st five years. 


reveals that the prices for the vege- 
tables for 2 have been above Commodity 
their parity prices more often during Beef cattle... 
the past 23 years than have the prices ag — ee 
of most of the competing crops. In _— 
addition, I have also made the com- Snap beans... 
parison of processing vegetable —. Sweet corn... 
with the prices of fluid milk and beef hosts (canning) 
cattle, both of which in certain areas Peas. 
— — directly or indirectly with the Soybeans 
production of canning crops. The Tomators..... 
ear by year record of these price re- den 
ations ips are shown on Figures I, II, 
III, and IV. Wheat........ 


Of all the vegetable crops for proc- 
essing, peas present by far the best 


relative price picture. From 1930 
through 1952 (23 years) the season 
average price paid farmers for peas 


was above the — rice every year 
except three. Those three years were 
the last three—1950, 1951, 1952. The 
record of prices paid farmers for the 
four major vegetable crops for proc- 
essing compared with four competing 
field crops and milk and beef cattle 


2 p 
during the 23 years, 1930-52, is shown ae 
in the following table: producers 

asa percent 
1930-1952 Commodity of parity 

116.2 

102.1 

No. of years prices were Z 100.5 

prices were less than Asparagus 99.0 

above 90 percent Soybeans........... 08.9 

Commod,.ty parity of parity Apples for processing . 97.6 

Sweet corn 11 7 ͤ A 92.8 

Snap beans... s 0 Cling peaches for processing 92.4 

8 11 91.1 

7 11 83.8 
Field corn. 6 13 
Beef cattle........... 6 14 

Wheat 2 10 Other Elements in the Situation 


As interesting and useful as this 23- 


ning. 


On the basis of price comparisons 
alone, beef cattle and dairying appear 
to have been most com 
canning crops during the past five 
years, with soybeans also in the run- 
When relative 
ared for the year 1952 alone, essen- 
ially the same situation is shown. 
The 1952 comparison is shown in the 
following table: 


tively bring into focus the price re- 
lationships that are of more current 
importance this year and those of the 


Here is the record 
or the period 1948 through 1952: 


1948-52 
Average 


of parity of parity) 
117.8 
102.7 


No. of 
years prices 
No. of were leas 
years prices than 
were above 90 percent (percent 
parity 
5 0 
2 1 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 1 
1 1 
2 0 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 4 
0 3 
0 5 


88888888888 


titive with 


rices are com- 


The price comparisons presented 


Relationship of Prices Received to Parity, 1930-52 


here do not tell the whole story. 


7S} 


prices of the competing ld crops year record may be, it does not effec- 
FIGURE | 
Relationship of Prices Received to Parity, 1930-52 
* OF PARITY OF PaRiTY 
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Relationship of Prices Received to Parity, 1930-52 


* OF PARITY 


Relationship of Prices Received to Parity, 1930-52 
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may appear to be favorable, or at least 
give the canning crop an even break 
in competition with a field crop, this 
is not necessarily so. If the produc- 
tion-harvesting operation for the can- 
ning crop is less susceptible to mecha- 
nization than that of the competing 
field crop, as it frequently is then the 
relative price must be considerably 
higher to attract growers. Even this 
premise assumes availability of labor 
which in some cases may be the limit- 
ing factor. The production of most 
field crops today is much more highly 
mechanized in relation to the 1910-14 
parity base period than is the produc- 
tion of canning crops. Furthermore, 
the very nature of some of the can- 
ning crops precludes future mecha- 
nization to as great a degree as now 
exists for the grain crops. 

The ie by government to 
farmers of prices that amount to 90 
percent of the — pee for the so- 
called basic commodities has guaran- 
teed the farmer a price each year 
that may have been quite different 
from the price he would have received 
on the open market without price sup- 

rts. The lack of such a price floor 
or — crops, during the past 
five years, has placed them at a real 
competitive disadvantage. The field 
crops that have been supported at 90 
percent of parity have not had lower 
prices to bring over-production into 

lance with demand from year to 
year. Even though total production 
may have exceeded consumption by 
10, 20 or 80 percent, the price the 
producer received was still the same 
as though production matched con- 
sumption, n the other hand, pur- 
chasers of canning crops have had to 
make price adjustments to compensate 
for varying production-demand rela- 
tionships, 


What Can Be Done? 


Without price supports for canning 
crops, the problem of successfully com- 
peting every year with field crops 
grown in the same area is difficult to 
solve, One approach to the problem 
is that of improving efficiency 
the production of canning crops so 


that the unit cost of producing be- 
comes low enough for the producer to 
obtain a net return per acre that is 
comparable to the net return he could 
expect to receive from an acre of the 
competing field crop or other com- 
modity. All of the various services 
that canners are now rendering to 
their producers in the way of disease 
and insect control, harvesting, haul- 
ing, ete., are methods of accomplish- 
ing this purpose. The greater the 
degree of mechanization that can be 
used in the production and harvest- 
ing of the canning crop, while at the 
same time yields are ted to effi- 
cient highs, is a combination that will 
stand the producer as well as the can- 
— in good stead now and in the 
uture. 


Educational Program 


Perhaps an educational — — 
can also help in the present situation. 
I doubt whether — people, inelud- 
ing canners, fully realize the apparent 
stability of prices for canning crops 
when they are related to their ＋ nd 
prices. Figures I, II, III, and IV show 
the remarkably greater stability of 
canning crop prices in relationship 
to their parity prices. This indicates 
that the normal operation of the com- 
postive and economic forces in the 
eld of agriculture and in the canning 
industry have effectively operated to 
assure the producer a price for his 
canning crop which was, over the long 
haul, more fair and equitable than the 
rice that he received for competin 
eld crops. Even in a comparison o 
the 1952 prices pes producers for 
canning crops with the prices produc- 
ers received for competing commodi- 
ties, the relationship to parity is favor- 
able for the canning crops. Without 
exception, all the major canning crops 
returned to the producer last year a 
price that was me to 90 percent or 
more of parity. This was not true of 
the prices received for two of the prin- 
cipal competing commodities, corn and 
wheat. ince the parity concept is 
not as — applied nor shown 
in relationship to actual season prices 
for canning crops, not many people 


1940 1945 1950 1955 


of the 
e parity 


realize the true relationshi 
prices farmers received and 
price for these commodities. 


Another point that might be in- 
cluded in an educational program con- 
cerns the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The latest available 
figures in 1952 from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture show that 
for canned fruits and vegetables as a 
group the farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is now 36 percent 

ater than it was on the aver 

uring the period 1935-39. For the 

various individual canned items the 
change from 1935-39 to 1952 was as 
follows: 


Canned peas—a 73 percent increase 
in the farmers’ share; canned peaches 
—up 43 percent; canned tomatoes— 
up 31 percent, and canned corn—256 
percent higher. 


In comparison, other major foods 
showed the following changes in the 
proportion of the consumers’ dollar 
going to the farmer: 


Meats—up 30 percent; bakery and 
cereal products—up 24 percent; dai 
products—farmers’ share inv 1 
percent; and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—up 8 percent. 


The farmers’ share of the consum- 
ers’ dollar for poultry and eggs has 
actually decreased 9 percent from the 
1935-39 average. 


The average percent of the retail 
rice going to the various operations 
rom farm to consumer for four major 

canned vegetables in the 1949-50 
season according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was as follows: 
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These comparisons of prices of can- 
ning crops with the prices of com- 
peting commodities have revealed that 
canning crops compare favorably with 
the prices of competing crops when 
related to their parity prices. How- 
ever, despite prices at or near parity 
for the canning crops, the greater 
degree of hand labor required for 
producing some of the canning crops 


places them at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

Helpful activities in meeting today’s 
problem, it seems to me, are inc 
production efficiency, extending the 
canner services now rendered to the 
producer, educational programs, and 
learning the facts about parity-price 
relationships. 


The Federal Antitrust Laws as they Apply to 
Collective Bargaining for Raw Materials 


By J. Harry Covington, 
Office of Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


When I was informed that I was to 
have a part in this Session on Raw 
Products Procurement, it was first 
r that I explain to canners 
all of the possible legal pitfalls that 
might be encountered in bargaining 
with growers. I certainly would not 
have the temerity to undertake so 
formidable a task at any time, least 
of all in a single speech. Perhaps I 
am directly responsible for suggesting 
that it might be appropriate to limit 
the subject matter to a discussion of 
the application of the federal antitrust 
laws to collective bargaining for raw 
products. If so, I must still confess 
a degree of guilt for setting a very 
large assignment for a relatively short 
space of time. 


Probably the title should have em- 
— — the words collective action“ 
rather than “collective bargaining” 
for the latter phrase has acquired a 
rather specialized meaning when used 
in connection with labor negotiations. 
I am not today using the term in that 
restricted sense. 


Collective action in bargaining for 
raw products, theoretically, might be 
engaged in either by groups of can- 
ners or groups of growers or the two 
groups working together. As I hope to 
make clear, the legal implications of 
each are quite different. In treating 
canners as a group and growers as a 
group, the unhappy thesis I have to 
present is that what is sauce for the 
goose is not necessarily sauce for the 
gander. 


Among the reasons why those re- 
— wy for arranging this program 
thought this subject might be timely is 
the fact that several complaints have 
recently been filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission involving grower 
cooperatives. One of these has been 
brought against canners; and two 
others against grower organizations. 


Many of you, I am sure, are fa- 
miliar with those arising out of the ac- 
tivities of Cannery Growers, Inc., of 
Ohio, the Florida Citrus Mutual, and 


The Appalachian Apple Association. 
No attempt will be made to assess the 
merits of the complaints filed, but 
they are important to note as indica- 
tive of the thinking of at least one of 
the federal enforcement agencies in 
this area—the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


The federal antitrust laws consist 
of a number of enactments by Con- 
— You all, no doubt, at least 

now by name the Sherman Act of 
1890, the Clayton Act of 1914, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 


At the outset it should be pointed 
out that these acts apply only to inter- 
state commerce—that is, to trans- 
actions in or affecting commerce be- 
tween different states. In addition, 
most states have their own antitrust 
laws that are applicable to intrastate 
transactions as well. Growers who 
operate solely within a single state 
and sell to processors who in turn sell 
their products only for local consump- 
tion may not be engaged in interstate 
commerce and subject only to the state 
aws. 


Even though I only mention state 
laws, I caution that you should bear 
in mind that whatever form of cooper- 
ative activity they may sanction, they 
afford no immunity against federal 
prosecution to anyone subject to the 
federal laws. For example, the Ohio 
Cooperative Agricultural Act (Ohio 
General Code, § 10186-23) specifically 
recognizes that there may be collective 
bargaining by purchasers from Ohio 
cooperatives. A state law of this kind, 
however, grants no comprehensive li- 
cense or immunity to canners to en- 
gage in collective action on their own 
in ary transaction involving inter- 
state commerce. Action taken by can- 
ners, not pursuant to private agree- 
ment, but in compliance with a state 
statute, such as pro-rate law, may, 
however, be lawful even where inter- 
state commerce is affected. (Parker 
v. Brown, 317 U. S. 341, 350 (1943).) 
The Sherman Act operates on persons 
or corporations, not on states. 


It is safe to assume for the pur- 
pose of this discussion that growers 
who produce crops for canners who 


sell the processed products in inter- 
state commerce are th ves en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and thus 
subject to the requirements of the 
federal laws. Both growers and can- 
ners are in the words of the Supreme 
Court “an inseparable element of a 
larger program dependent for its suc- 
cess upon activity which affects com- 
merce between the states.” (Mande- 
ville Island Farms Ine. et al. v. Amer- 
6 stal Sugar Co., 334 U. S. 219 


Simply to read to vou the pertinent 
provisions of the antitrust statutes 
would not be very illuminating. In- 
stead, it is preferable to keep in mind 
the principal prohibition of the Sher- 
man Act. is statute in Section 
1 outlaws every unreasonable con- 
tract combination or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce. (26 
Stat. 209 (1890) 15 U. S. C. § 1.) The 
Trade Commission Act may for pur- 
poses of this discussion be considered 
as one to enforce these same prohibi- 
tions. The only distinctions from 
your point of view are the agent of 
enforcement and method of enforce- 
ment. The Department of Justice 
can, under the Sherman Act, seek a 
criminal prosecution or file an anti- 
trust suit to enjoin continuation of 
certain practices. The FTC files a 
complaint which may result in an 
order to cease and desist from engag- 
ing in certain activities. No penalties 
attach unless there are further vio- 
— following the issuance of this 
order. 


There is also a provision in the 
antitrust laws which permits an in- 
jured individual, as distinet from the 
government, to sue a violator of the 
antitrust laws for treble damages for 
injury to his business. A number of 
important cases involve such suits. 
Proof of actual damages in these pri- 
vate actions is often difficult, as it 
should be, in view of the threefold 
penalty concepts involved. 


Lastly, a private suit may be 
brought under the statute for injunc- 
tion by anyone threatened with ir- 
reparable injury by a violation of the 
antitrust laws. (Hinton et al. v. Co- 
lumbia River Packers Asen., Inc., 131 
F. 2d 88 (9th Cir. 1942).) 


Let us first see how these antitrust 
laws apply to canners. The law for- 
bids every “unreasonable” contract or 
combination in restraint of trade. 
You may now well ask what does this 
mean insofar as it relates to your 
actions in the purchase of raw prod- 
ucts. There are many special and in- 
dividual situations that might arise 
which present problems as to which 
the law is far from clear and which 
could be the subject of endless legal 
debate. I have no intention of in- 
vading this field today. There are, 
however, areas of conduct about which 
the lines of legality are more clearly 
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defined. Antitrust lawyers call these 
per se violations. 


Canners cannot legally combine to 
agree on the prices to be —. to 
growers for canning crops. rohibi- 
tion against such combination includes 
agreement on maximum or minimum 
prices to be paid growers. The Sher- 
man Act requires that the prices paid 
growers individually, or organized 
into a cooperative, must be deter- 
mined by each canner acting inde- 
pendently without any express, tacit, 
direct or indirect agreement with 
other canners. 


The leading case is the Mandeville 
Island Farms case involving the Cali- 
fornia beet sugar industry. Cali- 
fornia beet sugar refiners had long 
had a practice of paying to growers 

rices based on the sugar content of 

s delivered and a percentage of 
the refiner’s net returns. As a result, 
widely varying prices were paid by 
different refiners to growers in the 
same producing areas. 


The three refiners then agreed 
among themselves that they would 
base prices to growers on the average 
net returns of the three companies. 
From this agreement there resulted 
payment of identical prices to grow- 
ers for sugar beets. The Supreme 
Court found that the agreement elim- 
inated competition among refiners in 
the purchase of beets. It held the 
agreement to be unlawful under the 
Sherman Act as a price fixing agree- 
ment. Thus fixing of prices to be 
paid prowess either directly or in- 
directly is illegal. 


Likewise illegal would be any agree- 
ment among canners allocating the 
growers from whom each will pur- 
chase, or any agreement not to deal 
with any group of growers. In other 
words, a group canners clearly 
cannot coliectively boycott a group of 
growers whether organized or not. 
The complaint which was filed by the 
Federal Trade Commission against a 
number of processors of tomato prod- 
ucts in Ohio charged in part that the 
canners through agreement refused 
to deal with growers who were mem- 
bers of a growers cooperative formed 
in that state. This charge was em- 
phatically denied and the case is now 
being tried. The complaint, however, 
is indicative of the type of collective 
activity which, if proved, would be 
considered illegal by the Commission. 


The Ohio 1 suggests one 
other area in which canners should 
exercise caution. In that case, there 
is a collateral charge that the canners 
conspired together to induce a breach 
of contract between growers of to- 
matoes and the cooperative. This 
charge was also denied. 


Even absent a conspiracy charge, 
a canner —y | ask whether he might 
be sued for illegal conduct if he in- 


dividually deals with a grower who 
is a member of a cooperative without 
the approval of the association. 
There is not time today to consider 
the many legal ramifications of that 
uestion which is controlled not by 
the federal antitrust laws but by state 
laws. It is possible that one may 
sued for inducement of breach of con- 
tract under 7 ee principles of com- 
mon law and damages collected if any 
can be shown. There are also pen- 
alties for knowingly inducing a breach 
of contract provided under some state 
cooperative acts. Such statutes often 
rovide for fines as well as the col- 
ection of damages by the cooperative. 
This does not mean that in all such 
cases a canner can be held guilty of 
inducing a breach, but it does suggest 
the exercise of a degree of caution. 
Today I am limiting my comments to 
what is done by combination or agree- 
ment in violation of the federal anti- 
trust laws. 


It is important to understand that 
in using the word “agreement,” I am 
not necessarily speaking of an actual 
agreement as you may know the word 
and certainly not of written agree- 
ments. There are numerous cases in 
which agreement has been “inferred” 
from the actions or undertakings of 
a group of individuals. The legal cant 
is “conspiracy, combination, agree- 
ment, or common course of action.” 
Mere discussions among canners of 

rices or the possibilities of contract- 
ng or not contracting with a group 
of growers might give rise to an in- 
ference that an agreement existed. 


One must also remember that the 
Federal Trade Commission is apt to 
infer that a — ＋ existed from 
evidence that might not sway a jury. 
In some instances actions may speak 
even louder than words. Evidence as 
to where a man ate his dinner, how 
long it took him to join his wife after 
a meeting, or even how much he then 
weighed may all appear at a hearing 
on conspiracy charges. You have 
only to read the transcript of the 

roceedings in an FTC case now being 
itigated to find just such evidence 
permitted as bearing on the existence 
of an agreement. 


Some of you may have heard Mr. 
Austern in the past tell Abraham 
Lincoln’s ony about how an agree- 
ment can be inferred. If all of the 
farmers in a single county whittled 
on sticks during the winter, and then 
in the spring met at the county seat 
where it turned out that the notches 
whittled by each man precisely 
matched those whittled by all of the 
others, Abraham Lincoln said that no- 
body could tell him that there had 
been no agreement. 


There are, I believe, a number of 
students of the Bible on the Commis- 
sion staff. There is an oft-quoted 
verse in the Old Testament which asks, 


“Can two walk together, except they 
be agreed?” There has been some 
indication that the Commission takes 
this as its text—-and the fact that two 
competitors politely lunched with each 
other proves that they agreed on 
everything from women to whiskey. 


The clearly prohibited courses of 
conduct that I have mentioned to you 
are, probably, all familiar to you. 
The basic question, however, is why 
if it is illegal for canners to agree 
among themselves on contract terms 
is it not equally illegal for growers 
to organize and present a united front 
to the canners in their contracting. 


The answer lies in the specific ex- 
emptions for farmers in the statutes. 
The federal antitrust laws afford 
special treatment to producers of agri- 
cultural commodities. Section 6 of the 
Clayton Act of 1914 (38 Stat. 731 
| 15 U. S. C. § 17) provides 

at: 


„nothing contained in the antitrust 
laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation of labor, 
agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganizations, instituted for the pur- 
poses of mutual help. .. nor shall 
such organizations, or members 
thereof, be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws.” 


Even so, farmers were somewhat 
apprehensive about the Clayton Act 
exemptions because they covered only 
non-stock cooperatives operated not 
for profit. To do away with these 
objections they succeeded in havi 
enacted in 1922 the Capper-Vols 
Act (42 Stat. 388 (1922) 7 U. 8. C. 
§ 291, 292) to include stock associa- 
tions within the definition of agri- 
cultural associations and to clarify 
— exemptions under the antitrust 

ws, 


The Capper-Volstead Act provides 
that growers — act together in asso- 
ciations, in collectively processing, 
preparing for market, handling and 
marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce agricultural products pro- 
duced by them and they may make all 
contracts necessary to effect such pur- 
poses. This means that growers may 

ree in advance on the prices to be 
charged for their crops and may dele- 
gate all the functions of contractin 
to cooperative associations. The resu 
may well be that if all growers in an 
area are members of a cooperative, 
canners will be forced either to bar- 

ain with the growers association or 
do without a particular raw commod- 
ty. 


This exemption applies to agricul- 
tural producers. There is a compan- 
ion exemption in the Fisheries Coo 
erative Marketing Act (48 Stat. 1213, 
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(1984) 15 U.S.C. §§ 521, 522) applica- 
ble to fishermen supplying fish pack- 
ers. 


Although the exemptions under the 
Capper-Volstead Act granted agri- 
cultural cooperatives are broad, Con- 
gress recognized that such associa- 
tions could become monopolistic and 
in effect restrain trade. The statute 
specifically provides that “if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall have rea- 
son to believe that any such associa- 
tion monopolizes or restrains trade in 
interstate or foreign commerce to 
such an extent that the price of any 
agricultural product is unduly en- 
hanced . . he may issue a com- 
= against the cooperative. If it 

found guilty, the Secretary can 
order it to cease and desist from the 

ractices which result in the undue en- 
ancement of prices. The Fisheries 
Cooperative Act contains a similar 
provision, 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
not to my knowledge ever issued a 
complaint under the Capper-Volstead 
Act. Numerous bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress over the last few 
years to transfer his function under 
the Act to the Department of Justice. 
One has been presented at this ses- 
sion but just what its chances of pas- 
sage are I do not know. It is safe 
to assume, however, that the spon- 
sors believe that if the function were 
transferred, the Justice Department 
would make a far greater use of this 
section than has been made by the 
Department of Agriculture. Just 
whether or not this would be the result 
is open to speculation, particularly in 
view of the fact that many persons 
believe that the authority of the De- 
partment of Justice overlaps that of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the statute as presently drafted. 


There are other limitations on the 
exemptions afforded cooperatives. It 
should be noted that the Act permits 

owers to act together only in mar- 

eting their products. Nothing in 

the Act permits them or their associa- 
tions to limit the amount of any prod- 
uct that may be grown or the type of 
product to be grown in any one sea- 
son, (United States v. Grower-Ship- 
per Vegetable Association of Central 
California, (N. D. Calif. 1951).) 


Although not within the scope of my 
subject today, I should point out that 
there are also additional exemptions 
from the antitrust laws contained in 
the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act which provides that the 
comprehensive marketing controls 
permitted in orders issued under that 
Act will not be considered to violate 
the law. Authorization for market- 
ing agreements on most canning crops 
are not included in orders issued 
under the federal act but there are a 
number of state laws authorizing 


agreements or regulatory schemes on 
canning crops. 


Most important to note is that the 
Capper-Volstead Act exemption ap- 
plies only to growers acting in co- 
operation with each other, and grants 
no exemption if the producers in- 
clude in their arrangements to control 
marketing others such as canners. 


The leading case on this point is the 
Borden case with which some of you 
may be familiar. (United States v. 
Borden Co., 308 V. S. 188 (1939).) 


In that case the government 
charged a cooperative association of 
milk producers, certain distributors of 
milk, the milk wagon drivers union, 
municipal officials of the City of Chi- 
cago, and certain others, with a com- 
bination arbitrarily to fix, maintain 
and control artificial and non-com- 
— prices to be paid to producers 
or milk and to be 1 by dis- 
tributors in the sale of milk in the 
City of Chicago, and to control the 
supply of milk moving into the City 
of Chicago. The District Judge 
thought that the Capper-Volstead 
Act had so modified the Sherman Act 
as to exempt the producers coopera- 
tive from its provisions and dismissed 
the indictment. 


This the Supreme Court held was 
wrong. Nothing in the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act, the Curt said, gave pro- 
ducers of milk the right to join with 
distributors, labor officials, municipal 
officials and others to maintain arti- 
ficial and non-competitive prices for 
milk, to compel industry distributors 
to charge the same price, or to control 
the supply of milk brought to Chi- 
cago. he fact that the milk pro- 
ducers did not limit their agreements 
to themselves but agreed with other 
pape rendered the entire action il- 
egal and beyond the scope of the 
Capper-Volstead exemptions. 


This discussion is designed to be of 
assistance to canners in their raw 
material dealings with cooperative 
associations. We should not lose sight 
of the fact, however, that many grow- 
ers’ associations operate their own 
22 The question is 
then inevitably asked whether two or 
more cooperatively owned canneries 
can avail themselves of the protec- 
tion afforded by the Capper-Volstead 
Act and undertake to agree on the 
prices to be charged for the processed 
product. The language of the statu- 
tory exemption is probably sufficiently 
broad to permit such an interpreta- 
tion. Agreement on prices between 
cooperatively owned canneries, how- 
ever, while possibly in accord with 
the purpose of the Capper-Volstead 
exemptions, are one step removed 
from the grower level and might be 
subject to critical scrutiny by the 
courts, The interest of the consum- 


ing public would be brought into 
sharper focus. 


Two complaints have recently been 
filed against cooperative marketing 
associations by the Federal Trade 
Commission charging that the pro- 
ducers carried their activities beyond 
the exemptions afforded by the 
per-Volstead Act. One was brought 
against the Florida Citrus Mutual in 
December. This complaint charged 
that the Mutual controlled the mar- 
keting of citrus fruit by obliging pur- 
chasers from them to follow rules and 
regulations affecting their conduct 
after they purcha fruit from the 
sellers, that they sought the agree- 
ment of purchasers of citrus fruit in 
the matter of establishing floor prices 
and shipping schedules and . 

urchasers to agree with the Mutual 
handle only citrus fruit of members 
of the Mutual, to devote their process- 
ing facilities only to the processing of 
fruit of members of the Mutual and 
subject further to the understandin 
that if exceptions were permitted, 
non-member fruit purcha would be 
subject to the same terms as provided 
by contracts of the Mutual. It is not, 
however, entirely clear from the FTC 
complaint just where the violations 
of the law lie in the price fixing phase 
of the charges. 


The State of Florida has 
granted the right to intervene. 

tition requesting this right declared 
hat the State has been vitally inter- 
ested in the Mutual’s program and 
expressed belief that it might be pre- 
served without violation of any law. 


An earlier complaint was filed by 
the Trade Commission last September 

ainst The Appalachian Apple Asso- 
ciation, Inc., a trade association con- 
trolled by its grower members but in- 
cluding in its membership the prin- 
cipal processors of apples. The gist of 
this complaint is that the trade asso- 
ciation, through its internal committee 
mechanisms, fixes the price of apples 
that processors will pay to growers, 
and further fixes the price differen- 
tials between various grades and 
classifications of apples, and in order 
to avert price breaks provides for 
the diversion of shipments from one 
processor to another as may be re- 
quired by circumstances. 


The theory of the Commission ap- 
parently is that because the organiza- 
tion includes non-growers as mem- 
bers, it is outside the protection of the 
Capper-Volstead Act. Without such 
protection the association would be 
regarded as a trade association and 
thus unable legally to function as the 
medium of a price agreement among 
its members. The Commission in try- 
ing this case attempted to proceed on 
this theory. The question remains 
whether, absent any independent 
agreement on the part of processors 
or growers, the mere fact that the two 
groups sat down together to bargain 
collectively is evidence of illegality. 
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There is still another important 
limitation on the exemption afforded 
cooperatives under the antitrust laws. 
It is unlawful for a grower coopera- 
tive to require a canner to limit his 
buying to purchases from growers 
who are members of the cooperative. 
This is very clearly brought out in the 
case of Hinton et al. v. Columbia River 
Packers Asen., Inc., 181 F. 2d 88 (9th 
Cir. 1942). In actual fact that case 
involved the companion Fisheries Co- 
NN Marketing Act, (48 Stat. 
1214, 15 U.S.C. 6521, 522) rather than 
the Capper-Volstead Act. The Pacific 
Coast Fishermens Union embraced 
most of the fishermen in the Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska areas. It 
required its members to sell only to 
ckers who contracted with the 
nion under a uniform contract by 
which packers agreed to refrain from 
urchasing from fishermen not mem- 
rs of the Union. One of the major 
Oregon packers had been notified by 
the Union that it would be unable to 
urchase fish from union members if 
t failed to sign a contract. The Dis- 
trict Court held that the Fishermens 
Union went beyond the market ar- 
rangements authorized by the Fisher- 
mens Cooperative Marketing Act. In 
other words, it was held that the im- 
munity from the antitrust laws pro- 
vided by the Act did not justify the 
exclusive perehesing features of the 
contract which the Fishermens Union 
offered packers. I will not dwell on 
all the legal aspects of this case but 
the argument was made that other 
laws applied as this was in fact a 
labor dispute. When after going to 
the Supreme Court the case came to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals a second 
time, that court held that the Sher- 
man Act was violated by this contract. 
Incidentally, this was a private law- 
2 rather than a government prose- 
eution. 


A somewhat similar case is Manaka 
v. Monterey Sardine Industries, 41 F. 
Supp. 581 (N.D. Calif. 1941), which 
was decided in the District Court for 
the Northern District of California 
in 1941. That case involved a suit 
for treble damages by fishermen under 
contract to sell to a canner against a 
boat owners association and a canner. 
This association rented boats to fish- 
ermen and acted as a marketing 
agency for their fish. The Court 
here, too, held for the plaintiff on the 
ground that the association’s activities 
prevented the plaintiff from selling 

sh to a canner and were in violation 
of the Sherman Act. The Fisheries 
Cooperative Marketing Act gave no 
immunity to a marketing association 
which prevented a non-member from 
marketing his fish. 


These limitations on the exemp- 
tions afforded cooperatives are of in- 
terest to as possibly suggesting some 

rovisions that can be considered ob- 
ectionable on legal — in par- 
ticular situations. ecessarily, the 
general caution must be given that 
oversimplified general rules can be 


applied in specific cases only with the 
dance of your own counsel who 
nows all of the facts. The Hinton 
case indicates that one might legally 
object to any requirement in a contract 
that purchasing of the raw products 
in question be confined to members of 
the cooperative. Likewise, if a co- 
operative permitted purchases from 
non-members but required in its con- 
tract that all prices paid non-members 
be the same as the contract price pro- 
vided for members, legal objection 
would be warranted since it would 
in effect be an attempt to control the 
price for the entire market. 


This in turn raises a question as to 
whether or not a cooperative may law- 
fully include in a contract a clause to 
the effect that if a canner purchases 
from a grower who is not a member 
of the cooperative at a price higher 
than specified for members under the 
contract, all purchases from members 
shall be at such higher price. Such a 
clause would in theory permit pur- 
chases from non-members at any price 
the canner chose to pay. The — 
effect would in many cases, however, 
be to limit such purchases from non- 
members to a price no higher than 
that specified for members in the con- 
tract, rticularly where a canner 
makes large-scale purchases from co- 
operatives. Questions of illegality 
under the Sherman Act arise where 
the effect of such a clause is to deprive 
a non-member paver of an estab- 
lished market. This 3 sug- 

sts to canners legal .evaluation of 
this type of contract clause at the 
time of entering into any arrangement 
with a cooperative. 


Perhaps the prime point for you as 
canners to bear in mind in considering 
the exemptions of cooperatives is that 
they are limited to producers acting 
by and among themselves. The im- 
munity afforded cannot be carried 
over to an otherwise illegal combina- 
tion or understanding involving, along 
with producers, any other group. 


Thus far I have suggested to you 
some of the things that canners can- 
not do under the antitrust laws, in- 
dicated a number of things that grow- 
ers can do, and at the same time sug- 
gested some limitations on their im- 
munities. Your next question would 
logically be to ask what may proces- 
sors do to meet the bargaining power 
of cooperatives under the antitrust 
laws as they exist today. The impli- 
cations of this problem will be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Austern, but as an in- 
troduction to what he may say later I 
might mention the suggested possi- 
bility of a type of limited collective 
bargaining by canners. 


Following the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Borden case a consent 
settlement was reached with the gov- 
ernment which provides that nothing 
contained in the decree shall prevent 
the various defendants, including the 

rocessors, from bargaining collec- 
ively with each other or from making 


or entering into lawful contracts con- 
cerning prices, terms and conditions 
for the purchase and sale of milk. 


The fact that the government per- 
mitted such a provision to be included 
in one decree is certainly no indication 
that collective baqgetning by canners 
is lawful under all circumstances, It 
does, however, show that in a par- 
ticular situation the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice was 
willing to accept a marketing proce- 
dure which included some type of 
limited collective bargaining. This 
— * mean that canners may meet 
and confer jointly with cooperative 
representatives at which time terms 
and prices which will apply to con- 
— a with all purchasers may be 
settled. 


Whether such an arrangement would 
have any meaning without a prior or 
tacit understanding by canners that 
none will sign unless terms are pro- 
posed which are acceptable to all is 

uestionable. I am frank to say that 

am hesitant to express an opinion on 
the legality of such an agreement. 
Certainly, any separate, independent 
agreement by canners as to the terms 
they would demand from a cooperative 
would be hazardous. 


A decade ago a group of companies 
purchasing cheese in Wisconsin were 
ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease and desist from bar- 
gaining with a large number of pro- 

ucers at meetings held under the 
supervision of the State Department 
of 2 As contributing to 
the illegality it was specifically found 
by the Commission that the purchasers 
agreed in advance of the meetings as 
to the initial prices they would offer 
and the upper limits of prices they 
would pay. In the Matter of Badger- 
Brodhead Cheese Company, et al. 81 
FTC 1017 (1940). 


In sketching for you the necessarily 
vague outline of what is legally per- 
missible for a canner to do and point- 
ing out wherein to some extent grow- 
ers may do more, I have endeavored to 
state as ob +5! as possible what 
I believe to be the law as developed to 
date. I have tried to tell you what the 
law is without attempting to state 
what it should be. 


Lastly, you must know that when 
faced with fairly ambiguous statutes 
lawyers may differ in their interpre- 
tations. We have no particular claim 
to wisdom—and no special key to the 
meaning of judicial decisions. Many 
points I have mentioned today may be 
the subject of some difference of 
opinion. The most I can hope is that 
what I have offered has contributed 
to your knowledge of the subject and 
perhaps provoked a sufficient interest 
to suggest further individual ex- 
ploration. That is after all the pri- 
mary function of the Association—to 
stimulate thought and inquiry rather 
than to attempt the solution of spe- 
cific and individual problems. 
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How Can We Interest More Farmers in Growing 


Our Canning Crops? 


By J. E. Countryman, 
California Packing Corporation 


The procurement of raw products of 
desired quality and at competitive 
prices has always been one of the 
canner’s major operating problems. 
This problem has been intensified in 
some areas by growers’ organizational 
activities aimed at collective bargain- 
ing to determine prices and other con- 
tract provisions. Such activities will 
not be a part of my discussion. 


The approach to my topic will be an 
attempt to present briefly for your 
consideration some ideas for a grow- 
er’s program designed to create a sat- 
isfactory individual business relation- 
ship between grower and canner. 


There are a few observations that 
should be made at the outset of this 
discussion. I know that you recognize 
that the subject is so complex and 
has so many ramifications that it is 
not possible in the time allotted to 
present all pertinent points. Also, 
there appears to be no single complete 
grower’s program that will be we 
effective in each sector of the United 
States where canning crops are grown. 
Even though the same crop may 
grown in different sections of the coun- 
try, the types of growers differ be- 
tween areas as do the agricultural 

ractices, the intensity of competition 

rom other crops, the competition be- 
tween canners, etc. This leaves us 
with a consideration of only those poli- 
cies that have application throughout 
most of the country, and a considera- 
tion of these policies as they apply to 
the procurement of annual crops for 
canning. 


In approaching this problem, let us 
see if we can lay down some premises 
on which to base proposals for in- 
ducing more farmers to grow canning 
crops and for inducing those who are 
now growing to continue. It can 
reasonably be assumed that the pro- 
duction of canning crops must 
profitable to the farmer to the extent 
that he will receive at least as much 
net return per acre from canning crops 
as he can obtain from competing 
crops; otherwise, he will not Se in- 
terested in growing canning crops. 
It also seems logical to assume that 
the production of canning crops must 
be a pleasant experience comparable 
with the production of other crops and 
that inducements other than competi- 
tive monetary returns must influence 
to a considerable extent the farmer's 
decision to produce canning crops. 
These two premises could well lead 
to the adoption of a slogan for grower 
transactions, “Profitable and Pleas- 
ant.” Virtually everything we do to 


develop new growers and to maintain 
resent suppliers of raw —— 
alls into two general classifications. 


Let’s dispose of the profit factor 
first, because this probably is the less 
controversial and the less complicated 
in our consideration of a program that 
will be attractive to farmers. You 
will notice that I have not used the 
word “price”, because price is only 
one of the factors in a grower’s net 
return. Production costs, yields, utili- 
zation of crop residues, and benefits to 
future crops all influence net returns 
realized by the farmer in the produc- 
tion of a canning crop. In the final 
analysis, the sum of all these factors 
must yield a grower a return equal to 
or better than he can receive from 
other available crops. 


The normal manner of — 
canning crop prices to farmers is 
through the medium of a crop con- 
tract. If the canners adhere to the 
stated contract prices, the farmers in 
general will be satisfied if the prices 
are fair and properly established. It 
is the field of price, however, where we 
bump into some practices that disturb 

ower relations; that is the offerin 
y a canner of special incentives an 
behind-the-door deals in an attempt 
to obtain additional tonnage. While 
such practices are not universal, they 
are prevalent enough in some sections 
of the country to be a decided disrup- 
tive factor in grower relations. 


Now let us consider the grower- 
rocessor relationship factors other 
than profit which influence a farmer 
to produce canning crops. These in- 
fluencing factors will in many in- 
stances tie into and influence the price 
factor. They are grower services, the 
rower contract, and last, but not 
east in importance, the personal re- 
lationship of the canner with the 
farmer. 


Services to growers is a broad sub- 
ject in itself. It involves doing things 
for growers that they do not want to 
do for themselves or that they cannot 
reasonably be expected to do. Such 
services include soil testing; crop pro- 
gramming; the performance by the 
canner of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting operations; advice to the 
farmer about cultural practices, fer- 
tilizer recommendations, methods and 
means of more economical harvesting, 
to name some of the more important. 
The type and scope of these services 
naturally will vary between different 
areas of the country. They are most 
effective when the canner conducts a 
vigorous agricultural research pro- 
gram to supply the answers to spe- 
cific local crop production problems. 


The grower contract is an important 
factor in farmer relationship, espe- 


cially when attempting to obtain new 
growers. New growers usually read 
a contract, while old growers don't. 
The contract is really a sales as well 
as a legal document. A good grow- 
er’s contract was properly described 
in these words by H. Thomas Austern 
in his comments on this subject at the 
1949 N. C. A. Convention: “A good 
sales contract must embody not only 
a correct legal statement but some ele- 
ment of salesmanship—the most es- 
sential one being that it can be under- 
stood by the buyer without recourse 
to a battery of lawyers. Every 
grower contract should embody the 
essence of good canner-grower rela- 
tions. This means, I think, that the 
contract should be in plain English, 
preferably in Saturday Evening Post 
style.” Preparation of our contracts 
along these lines with provisions fair 
to both parties will at least not scare 
the grower to death as do some of our 
existing documents. 


The next and last factor that we 
will consider is our personal relation- 
ship with the farmer. Too frequently 
the grower is the forgotten man from 
the time his last crop delivery for the 
season is made until the canner is 
ready to contract for the next year’s 
crop. Instead of allowing the farmer 
to forget the canner during this pe- 
riod, this should be the time for the 
fieldmen to cement good relations with 
the growers; visiting them to discuss 
crop programs, cultural practices, fer- 
tilizer recommendations and land se- 
lection for the next season’s canning 
crops. Grower relations programs can 
include news letters, bulletins, prizes 
of outstanding achievement, group 
meetings, and other similar practices 
—devices to keep the farmer thinking 
about growing canning crops. 


Grower relations are inherently a 
part of public relations, and so a brief 
discussion here of public relations 
would seem to be in order. Public re- 
lations for the canner is rather a 
broad subject, but seem to be aptly 
described by Hal Jaeger in his recent 
outline of a public relations program 
for the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion: “To engage in a program of 
public relations is basically to build 
credit in the eyes of the public for 
honest, decent commercial behavior. 
The job of public relations is to favor- 
ably translate such behavior to the 
public, thus to establish a mutual 
understanding and respect.” Al- 
though some canners follow a good 
industrial relations program, this is 
the field in which some of us seem to 
fall down by tending to avoid local 
publicity, which is false modesty. 


Canners should seize upon every 
opportunity to impress upon the local 
community the many good things they 
can tell about themselves, such as pay- 
rolls, grower payments, research ac- 
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tivities, labor relations, grower rela- 
tions, participation in local activities, 
and many more. We should build up 
in the local community a pride in 
working for our company, in growing 
crops for it, and in having contacts 
of any nature with it. 


We cannot get into the field of 
grower and public relations without 
considering our number one contact— 
the fieldman. Fieldmen are prime 
factors in the field of public relations. 
They make our operating policy and 
our public relations program effective 
as it applies to growers. To do this, 
the fieldman must first of all be a 
salesman, also an agronomist, a hor- 
ticulturist, an entomologist, a me- 
chanic, and a psychologist who under- 
stands each farmer’s reactions. 


The selection, training, and guid- 
ance of our fieldmen is of utmost im- 
portance. Because details of his 
activities cannot be the same for any 
two different areas due to inherent 
rower and crop differences, we are 
aced with the necessity of analyzing 
each territory in which we operate 
and training our fieldmen accordingly. 


Whatever we do in the way of sell- 
ing ourselves to the growers will 
greatly increase chances of securing 
new contracts and keeping old grow- 
ers. A sound, aggressive growers’ 
— requires a lot of good, hard 
wor It is a program that too many 
of us talk better than we do. It should 
never be forgotten that we need the 
— more than they need us and 

at we will have growers py so long 
as their relationship with us is profit- 
able and pleasant. 


The Legal Implications of Collective Action 
by Growers 


By H. Thomas Austern, 
Chief Counsel, 
National Canners Association 


During the course of the many dis- 
cussions * colleagues and I have had 
about the legal limitations on canner 
action to meet collective action by 
growers, I have often been reminded 
of a famous New Yorker cartoon. In 
it the client resides in a prison cell, 
and outside his distinguished lawyer 
is vigorously exclaiming, “They can’t 
do this to you!” 


As Mr. Covington so aptly put it, 
the fundamental legal difficulty is that 
what is lawful sauce for the goose is 
often illegal for the gander. A com- 
bination of growers to raise raw ma- 
terial prices, to im unreasonable 
trading terms, to liberalize the grad- 
ing of raw material—so as to require 
acceptance of a higher percentage of 
culls—or otherwise to enhance their 
economic bargaining position is law- 
ful so long as certain simple forms 
are preserved. Yet most defensive 
efforts by canners similarly to com- 
bine to maintain equality of trading 
position are legally hazardous. 


The tendency to get rhetorical— 
and on the part of some canners occa- 
sionally profane—about this situation 
is irresistible. Our antitrust laws are 
basically designed to preserve com- 
petition and to maintain individual 
freedom of action, Monopoly, pred- 
atory pricing tactics, tying arrange- 
ments, and combinations to to restrain 
trade are prohibited because they are 
believed to destroy that freedom and 
equality of economic opportunity 
which is called the American system 
of free enterprise. 


Both the Clayton and the Capper- 
Volstead Acts were intended to fit 
into this basic concept. They were 
enacted many years ago because Con- 
— then believed that inequality of 

rgaining position existed in the case 
of some agricultural commodities be- 
tween small farmers and certain types 
of distribution outlets for farm 
products. 


But it is clear that neither statute 
was designed to promote monopoly or 
overreac ing on the other side of the 
picture. rue, this counterbalance 
was expressed only somewhat hope- 
fully in the authority given the Secre- 
7. of Agriculture in the Capper- 
Volstead Act to admonish a grower 

up and to restrict its operations if 

they resulted in unduly enhancing the 

rice of any agricultural commodity. 

istorically, as Mr. Covington has 

told you, even this mild power of 

—— chastising has never 
n exercised, 


Nor need I elaborate for this audi- 
ence certain economic realities. Dr. 
Stier has outlined for you the rela- 
tively better return that growers get 
on canning crops. Most informed and 
forward looking growers, I am con- 
fident, are deeply aware of the com- 
munity of interest they share with the 

rocessors to whom they sell. They 
now that if canners are required to 
take poor raw material, there must 
be burdensome sorting and excessive 
trimming at very high labor costs. 
The hazards of failure to meet Food 
and Drug requirements with resulting 
seizure are increased. Even more im- 
portant, over-all quality for which 
canners strive may be diminished. 


Competition in canned foods, indeed 
all foods, is a seamless web whether 
it be viewed for a season or, as it 


should, for the long pull. Inescapably, 
the grower can reasonably share only 
in what the processor can persuade 
the consumer to pay. Any product, or 
that part of the pack produced in one 
area, can price itself out of the mar- 
ket temporarily—and even a- 
nently if the lost production is eco- 
nomically developed elsewhere. When 
— happens both canner and grower 
suffer. 


No Congressional inquiries, no ad- 
ministrative proceedings, no statutory 
exemptions, and no legalized market- 
ing arrangements can change these 
penalties flowing from the operation 
of economic law. 


Likewise, there is little point in 
any attempted moralizing about these 
legal rules. Many of you have often 
questioned the democratic fairness 
of a legal framework that can re- 
sult in one side having its hands tied 
and the other being given an economic 
javelin. Sometimes people assume 
erroneously that there must in any 
legal system always be something 

uivalent to a right of self-defense. 

nfortunately, this is not true. Philo- 
sophically, law is supposed to be the 
formalization of morals—but it occa- 
sionally happens that a rule of law 
criginally so derived can sometimes be 
applied to create situations that ap- 
pear unconscionable. In large meas- 
ure this is why we interpose juries 
between the law as announced by the 
judge and a criminal defendant. It 
also underlies the favorite expression 
of lawyers that hard cases often make 
bad law. 

Hence I shall endeavor to deal with 
these problems as pragmatically as 
possible—recognizing that we must 
start with the law as we find it. Ten 
years ago Judge McCulloch in Oregon 
summed up the approach of a judge 
when he dismissed an antitrust mo- 
nopoly indictment against a dairy co- 
operative. In doing so, he said: 

“It may be that the acts of the 
defendant cooperative . . are mo- 
nopolistic in character ... it seems 
to me when Congress said that co- 
operatives were not to be punished, 
even though they became monopo- 
listic, it would be . . . ill-considered 
for me to hold to the contrary.” 
(United States v. Dairy Co-op As- 
sociation, 49 F. Supp. 475 (D. Ore- 
gon, 19438) ) 

Fortunately, that is no longer a cor- 
rect statement of the law, but it does 
express a point of view. 


Moreover, while practicality is al- 
ways desirable, any lawyer venturing 
to discuss what is permitted conduct 
within the vague contours of the anti- 
trust laws is always walking on eggs. 
The caution is hardly needed that in 
discussing general principles, I am 
not advising about particular local 
situations. No competent counsel 
could do so without the full and spe- 
cific facts—and the National Canners 
Association, through its counsel or 
anyone else, never has dealt or does 
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deal with particular local — in 
specific areas. That is beyond its 
function. 


To generalize, then, let us suppose 
that most of the growers of Com- 
modity X, in two contiguous states, A 
and B, are persuaded to join to ether 
within the permitted statutory format 
of the Capper-Volstead Act. The com- 
bined group decides that the price 

r ton or other unit must be doubled, 

at raw material grades must be 
lowered, and that all contracting must 
be done through some organization to 
which a specified check-off commission 
must be paid. They also bind each of 
their grower members by contract. 


What may the canners in these 
areas do if it seems plain that these 
combined demands will preclude the 
packing of a satisfactory product that 
competitively can be successfully mar- 
keted? 


Mr. Covington has succinctly out- 
lined the legal prohibitions on con- 
certed action by canners. It is my 
assignment to discuss with you—and 
again I emphasize only in general 
— can be done without vio- 
ation. 


First, there is the perhaps obvious 
opportunity afforded by the Capper- 

olstead Act to complain to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In addition, there 
are some limits to what a grower 
group may lawfully do, and if they 
transgress these limits, one may com- 
plain both to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and to the Department of 
Justice. 


Realistically, in a seasonal industry 
this may be an illusory recourse. No 
government agency can act without a 
long preliminary investigation. Neces- 
sarily, it must select from many com- 

laints those it will prosecute. En- 
orcement proceedings against agri- 
cultural groups have hardly been 
numerous, and we have the historical 
fact that none has ever been instituted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Nevertheless, I venture to suggest 
that whenever you are advised by your 
individual counsel that a particular 
group has transgressed the proper 
legal limits, it might be desirable to 
file complaints with both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and these other 
enforcement agencies. The indicia of 
illegality have been indicated by Mr. 
Covington. Wherever it is learned 
that the combined grower program in- 
cludes any restriction of production 
not specifically authorized by state law 
—or a requirement that the processor 
deal only with members of the group 
—or that in dealing with others he 
never pay more or less than what the 
group contract requires—there would 
probably be a legal basis for com- 
plaint. Moreover, wherever the con- 
ditions prescribed would result in what 
the Capper-Volstead Act calls “undue 


enhancement” of price, there are 
proper grounds for requesting govern- 
mental intervention. 


Despite my doubts as to any timely 
or realistic relief flowing from these 
— — in most instances, th 
would serve to make a public recor 
and they would offer a basis for full 
publicity, the desirability of which can 
next be examined. 


Generally speaking, I see no legal 
impediment to any canner or group of 
canners giving complete publicity to 
any situation that threatens to frus- 
trate the economic life of a growing 
and processing community. long 
as you stick to the facts, so long as 
this publicity is not part of a plan for 
boycotting, there is no legal reason 
why such publicity of the economic 
facts could not be undertaken even 
collectively. 


There are r some reasons 
why it should. The community of 
interest between the canner and the 
grower—and the inescapable fact that 
the grower’s economic welfare is 
bound up with that of the canner—-in 
a sense make it your duty to give 


every grower an o rtunity to 
know the full facts. he American 
farmer is historically independent, 


hardheaded, and realistic. Agriculture 
as a way of life always teaches the 
— of excess in any form. Rural 
public opinion fundamentally is sen- 
sible and balanced. 


By the same token every individual 
canner is entitled, directly and through 
his field man, to talk with his growers 
individually about the economic reali- 
ties of the canning business and the 
apprehended impact of anything that 
threatens the economic future of both 
grower and canner alike. As Mr. 
Covington suggested, there is of course 
a line at which an educational effort 
may trespass into inducement of 
breach of contract or prohibited anti- 
cooperative action. Hence what you 
do probably ought to be done only 
with advice of your local counsel. 

But so far as I know, no statute 
has curtailed the right of free speech, 
or the right of fully and frankly dis- 
cussing business facts with those 
whose economic welfare is bound up 
with your own. I shall return to this 
fundamental problem of grower- 
canner relations in a moment, 


In passing, I suppose I should also 
mention the availability of a private 
lawsuit that can be instituted by any 
individual canner, and also by a group 
of canners, to enjoin violations of the 
federal antitrust laws or for treble 
damages. Both the Hinton and Ma- 
naka cases, to which Mr. Covington 
referred, were private suits. In situa- 
tions where you are advised that an 
economically destructive program is 
clearly outside the exemption, explora- 
tion of this possibility would be well 


warranted. Moreover, in an extreme 
case a temporary injunction is avail- 
able, that is, a prohibitory order may 
issue even before the case comes to 
trial. Two years ago when a growers 
group in California entered upon a 
j ram to destroy lettuce in the 
elds, this attempted restriction of 
8 was immediately enjoined 
y the Government by a temporary 
restraining order (United States v. 
Grower-Shipper Vegetable Associa- 
tion of Central California (N. D. Cal. 
May 18, 1951) CCH Federal Antitrust 
Laws No. 1084). 


Here again the factor of public 
opinion ought not to be disregarded, 

ven an unsuccessful litigation often 
achieves publicity, and the resultin 
education can change the climate o 
local opinion. Obviously, since this 
factor of public opinion works both 
ways, suits to enjoin grower action 
are hardly indicated except where the 
announced program can reasonably be 
demonstrated as being beyond the 
statutory exemption. 


Next there is the suggestion in at 
least one antitrust consent decree that 
canners have something called a right 
of “collective bargaining.” I do not 
understand what this is. Nor can I 
perceive what prostioally it might 
accomplish, and I think it legally dan- 
gerous. 


For the so-called right of collective 
bargaining seems to me to be merel 
the opportunity for the canners indi- 
vidually to assemble with the repre- 
sentative or representatives of the 
combined growers group to hear what 
is to be offered. There appears to be 
no clear-cut right for the processors 
group to meet either before or after 
to discuss what might be offered, what 
has been offered, or to formulate any 
joint counter-offer. The canners may 
possibly be permitted to “bargain col- 
lectively”—yet the law still requires 
that they act individually. Collective 
bargaining in this context seems to me 
to be merely collective listening by in- 
dividuals. If all that it affords is the 
opportunity for collective argument 
between one combined group speaking 
through one man and a heterogeneous 
collection of individuals, restricted 
from talking with each other, I fail to 
see how it affords any real equality of 
bargaining. 


Moreover, it always encounters the 
danger which Mr. Covington’s discus- 
sion of the Borden case revealed to 
you. Except where a so-called bar- 
gaining session is part and parcel of 
a hearing under some explicit state 
control statute, there is always the 
possibility that a federal enforcement 
agency might claim that an over-all 
combination was achieved embracing 
both the growers and the canners be- 
yond the exoneration afforded to the 
growers by the Capper-Volstead Act. 
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Nor does the solution to these pos- 
sible difficulties—in the example posed 
—lie in what are so erroneously called 
federal marketing agreements, but 
should instead be termed government 
Licenses and Orders issued under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 


As you know canning crops, with 
two minor exceptions, are not included 
in this complicated federal statutory 
structure. The reasons that led Con- 
gress eight times — between 1934 and 
1947 —to reaffirm this exclusion are 
still persuasive. Briefly, though some 
immunity under the antitrust laws is 
achieved, equality of bargaining is not 
established, Instead, it is consider- 
ably lessened. The fate of the canner 
is lifted entirely out of his hands and 

laced squarely and wholly in the 
ands of an administrative official. 


When you remember the scope of 
control involved and the manner in 
which it can be exercised despite can- 
ner objection, perhaps you will agree 
that to seek antitrust immunity in this 
fashion would be worse than jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire. 


For it has repeatedly been made 
clear beyond challenge that the mar- 
keting control schemes that can be 
comprehended in these orders go far 
beyond raw material. The control 
Order can limit not only the amount, 
size, and grade of raw material to be 
allocated to—that is, that can be pur- 
chased by—the individual canner. The 
Order can also control the quantity 
that he may pack, where he may ship, 
the labeling of the product, the grad- 
ing of the canned food, the inspection 
of the canning plant, and indeed for- 
bid any marketing method which the 
Secretary of Agriculture may deem 
unfair. 


On top of this, the cost of adminis- 
tering this comprehensive and compli- 
cated control —— must be borne by 
the canners. The assessments never 
go through the public treasury, and 
cannot be judicially challenged. Vio- 
lation of any provisions of the Order 
carries penal consequences. 


The real vice, however, is that under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, these 
Orders may be imposed without the 
agreement of any canner. What may 
be done, when it ought to be done, and 
the administration of the control order 
are left entirely to the growers. In 
the finished product the canner has a 
far greater financial stake than the 
grower, Hence I suspect that when 
it refused to apply this system to 
canned foods Congress believed that 
a federal statute could never endow 
those not engaged in processing with 
complete wisdom as to how to control 
processing and marketing. At any 
event, Congress refused to authorize 
these control schemes, operating on 
canners alone without their consent 
= at their cost, and that could be 
mposed even though the canners con- 


cerned might deem them impractica- 
ble, unwise, or downright destructive. 

To answer the questions posed in 
the present discussion by seeking lim- 
ited immunity under the antitrust 
laws = embracing this alterna- 
tive might likened to throwing out 
the baby with the bath. Equality of 
bargaining as to raw material is 
hardly preserved by surrendering to 
others control over the entire business 
operations. Freedom of enterprise 
cannot be fostered by substituting for 
it comprehensive and complete govern- 
ment controls. 


To return to the narrow issue of 
combined grower activity on raw ma- 
terials—the day may come when the 
loss of economic equality, particularly 
by the smaller canner operating only 
in one area, may lead to a change in 
Congressional climate and attitude. I 
* that if and when this occurs it 
will not be a post mortem economic in- 
=— into parts of the canning in- 

ustry. Many believe that if some 
presently discernible local trends con- 
tinue, Congress will necessarily be 
asked directly to change the existing 
law. It is not uncommon for it to 
so—when bargaining equality is lost 
—as the frequent comparison with the 
Taft-Hartley Act suggests. 

Just what form statutory amend- 
ment might take—whether it would 
move in the direction of imposing fur- 
ther limitations in the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act or affording to canners 
comparable opportunity for combina- 
tion—only time can tell. The re- 
newed legislative proposals to trans- 
fer the authority now in the Act to 
control grower cooperatives from the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of Justice may be both a 
symptom and a portent. 


In the final analysis, however, many 
believe that this problem of combined 
grower activity is but part of the 
whole area of sound grower-canner 
relations. A statesman once observed 
that every oy of a national tariff 
was in reality a narrow local issue. 
In a measure this is true of the pres- 
ent discussion in the sense of its pri- 
mary focus on the individual canner 
in each community. 


If it is, the primary need is not for 
legal comment, administrative or ju- 
dicial proceedings, or new statutes. It 
is for better understanding of the 
community of interest that exists be- 
tween the farmer who produces and 
the canner who adds a vast additional 
investment and contributes his proc- 
essing skill and merchandising effort 
to the marketing of what is produced. 


This is a la area, to some extent 
still unexplored, and in which I am 
— qualified as a guide. Vet I take 
the liberty of venturing three brief 
8 tions. The first is the constant 
n for local public education and 
understanding, which is simply an ex- 

nsion of my earlier suggestion that 

full facts ought always to be 


forthrightly presented to your growers 


and the community. The second is the 
importance of an experienced field 
staff educated in the art of getting the 
other fellow to understand a common 
roblem. Both of these points have 
n splendidly spelled out by Mr. 
Countryman. 


Lastly, and perhaps nearer the 
lawyer’s work, much can be done in 
the way of makin ower contracts 
more expressive of the community of 
interest which the two parties neces- 
sarily have. The 1949 Convention 
sessions on canner-grower relations— 
to which Mr. Countryman also re- 
ferred—well warrant review on this 
point. As he emphasized, every 
grower contract ought to embody the 
essence of canner-grower rela- 
tions. It not only must be fair and 
reasonable; it must also be readable— 
in large type and plain English. For 
what the fieldman offers as the writ- 
ten basis for the season’s dealing is 
the beginning point in making clear 
the community of interest that exists. 


Caution is often considered the hall- 
mark of the lawyer. When one is 
asked to delineate the line between 
the permissive and the penal, “_- = 
undue conservatism should con- 
doned. Particularly is this true when 
one can outline only the general pat- 
tern instead of advising on the spe- 
cific problem. 


If what I have suggested as legally 
permitted and pragmatically useful 
courses of action appear to be overly 
defensive, it is because I believe that 
the individual canner is both coura- 

us and far-sighted, that he has 
earned that one season’s difficulties 
often must be tolerated to ensure next 
year’s success, and that no canner has 
ever hesitated to speak his mind and 
convictions. Above all, I remain con- 
vinced that growers are wise enough 
to distinguish between fair dealing 
with their processing buyers and even 
a legally sanctioned economic will-of- 
the-wisp—that can lose in a bog of 
control both their own independence 
and the business security of grower 
and canner alike. 


Austern Addresses N.Y. Bar 
on Robinson-Patman Act 


H. T. Austern, Chief Counsel of the 
N. C. A., made observations on the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act in an address before 
the fifth annual meeting of the Section 
on Antitrust Law of the New York 
State Bar Association on February 19, 
just before the opening of the Canners 
Convention, 

Salient portions of Mr. Austern’s 
address will be reproduced in a forth- 
coming issue of the INFORMATION 
LETTER. 
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IMPROVING EFFICIENCY OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


By Carl Clewlow, 

Industrial Specialist Advisor, 
Office of the Quartermaster 
General, U. 58. Army 


Would you content yourself with an 
annual net profit of 2 percent in your 
business? This is a basic question in 
entering into a discussion of manage- 
ment controls, and their application to 
the canning industry, because in 1949 
that was the average net income for 
the entire industry. 


Discussing the subject of “Man 
ment Controls” is a bit like trying to 
decide just where to get on a moving 
merry-go-round, There are many 

laces that one can jump into the sub- 
Jeet This is particularly true because 
there are so many misconceptions as 
to just what “Management Controls“ 
are. Naturally, that gives rise to 
the question, “What do we mean by 
management controls?” 

This question has been asked in just 
such fashion to many business men, 
with varied and surprising answers. 
Most all of them harbor the hope 
rather than the belief that mana 
ment controls will provide them with 
the answers to management problems. 
To put it bluntly, that is just wishful 
thinking. 

Management controls, in many 
senses, are both the orphans and the 
“Topsies” of modern day business. On 
the one hand, they are woefully neg- 
lected, and on the other hand, if they 
oe and attain some useful purposes, 
t frequently is in spite of and not 
because of the attention that they re- 
ceive, To attempt to stand here and 
describe inclusively all possible man- 
agement controls is an impossible 
task. To give a brief appreciation of 
what some of them are, and how the 
2 work for you, is a little less diffi- 
cult. 


What, then, are management con- 
trols? Basically, management con- 
trols are the eyes and ears of man- 
agement; they are the techniques and 
devices that tell what job is being 
done and how well that job is being 
done. These management controls 
begin as — which become the bases 
for decisions. They are not the an- 
swers to the problems. 

All too frequently, there is the de- 
sire on the part of management to 
have controls which will both point 
up the problem, and give an answer 
to the problem. Controls of this nature 
are usually administrative in charac- 
ter, rather than operational. As an 
example, if you notice that you have a 
problem of chronic tardiness in your 
organization, but your timekeeping is 
done without benefit of any mechani- 
cal control devices, you must decide 


Detectors and Correctors in Management Control 


how to treat that problem. If, how- 
ever, you install time cards and a 
8 system, your time cards 
o two things: 


˖ (1) Provide a measure of the prob- 
em. 

(2) When translated into payrolls, 
having made the necessary allowances 
for the tardiness, provide a measure 
of remedy to the problem. 


While in a small way, this is a type 
of management control, it may more 
pocpersy be classed as an administra- 

ive control, Operating management 
controls, by way of contrast, leave 
more to the initiative, ability and ca- 
pacity of the executive exercising the 
controls. It is this ability and ca- 
pacity that marks the difference be- 
tween the administrator and the exec- 
utive. Another major trade associa- 
tion in the United States has been 
doing some research in this field, and 
has come up with an understanding 
that its members so far have found to 
be quite acceptable 


The beginning or take-off point in 
management controls are those facts 
which provide a continuing basis for 
executive decision in the adminis- 
tration, analysis, development and 
planning functions of a business. 


Personally, I like to think of man- 
agement controls in a little different 
light. I remember my first airplane 
ride. It was in an old World War I 
vantage Jenny, in which the pilot 
litera ly flew “by the seat of his 
pants.” He had nothing more to go 
on than a turn and bank indicator, an 
oil pressure gauge, a gasoline gauge 
and a compass which worked part of 
the time. These were his management 
controls. They told him what was — 
pening, to the extent that they could 
tell him anything. The difference be- 
tween a good flyer and a poor one 
was the interpretation of these instru- 
ments and his resultant actions or 
decisions. Just as in the case of the 
airplane, and its instrument panel, 
management controls for our busi- 
nesses today are the instrument panel 
of business. 


Unfortunately, too many businesses 
are still run by the “seat of the pants” 
technique. Just as in our modern air- 
plane, the panel has become infinitely 
more complicated, so has the instru- 
ment panel of business become more 
complicated. Problems of cost, gov- 
ernment controls, taxes in new forms, 
price floors as well as price ceilings— 
all these and other factors call for 
newer and more management controls 
to meet the situations. The question 
then is: What has each canner done 


to improve the facts essential to his 
understanding of the business, which 
“the basis for the opera- 


to him are 


tional ma ent controls of that 
business? anagement controls are 
made up of the two parts 1 2 
identified—the detectors and the cor- 
rectors. 


Let’s switch a moment to the subject 
of “Detectors and Correctors in Man- 
agement Control.” We recognized a 
few minutes ago that management 
controls are the eyes and ears of busi- 
ness. What are our eyes and ears? 
They are for us a sort of detector; 
they detect certain things that are 
happening around us. ortunately, 
we are all endowed by nature with cer- 
tain kinds of detectors; some of us use 
them more than others, but that is a 
matter of judgment. 


In business, too, we have detectors, 
There are cost 88 systems, 
which detect either on a day-to-day, 
week-to-week, or some other basis the 
amounts of money being spent in cer- 
tain areas of cost. roperly used, 
these are detectors. There are systems 
for work measurement, which pass 
back along to the manager the ex- 
penditure of time in man-hours in 
various work areas, or work projects. 
These, too, are detectors. A concen- 
trated effort would elicit countless de- 
tectors that each of us has at his 
immediate disposal. Doubtless, each 
company has many facts currently 
available which could be used in this 
manner, but which, for one reason or 
another, have not been so used. Coun- 
ters on your processing machines, in- 
ventory counts, container counts, cer- 
tain tax data—the detectors already 
in existence are many. 

Recently, Dr. Stier of your own 
Association worked out a set of spe- 
cific factors which a canner might 
consider for measurement in his man- 
agement control system. These factors 

roduce raw data, which is one of the 

inds of data turned up in a system 
of management controls, and include: 


(1) Raw Product 
Costs 


ase Yields 


(2) Processing 
Co 


sts 
Production Efficiency 


quipment Productivity 


(3) Warehousing and Shipping 
Costs 


0 
Labor Productivity 
Equipment Productivity 


(4) Selling 
Costs 
Sales Pattern 


Sales Territories 
Company-Industry Compari- 


sons 
Quality-Price Relationships 
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(5) Research and Development 
Engineering 
Research 
Analytical Work (Labora- 


tory 
Design 


(6) Financial Controls 
Sales Ratios 
Capital Ratios 
Inventory Ratios 
Profit Ratios 


(7) Administrative and General 
Practices 
Clerical Work 
Personnel Evaluation and 

Selection 
Work 
Waste Disposal 


In the final analysis, one canner 
may have all this information and 
still not have good management con- 
trol. There may be several reasons 
for this. One may be that the data 
are being received too late; another 
may be that of employee reluctance 
to be uided by the data; but more 
than likely the fault will be in poor 
interpretation of the data. In other 
words, the detectors have produced 
the data, but management doesn’t 
know how to interpret the data, or 
to make decisions based on the data 
which will produce the desired results. 


Just as an example of what we mean 
by improper interpretation of data, 
let us take five average drivers who 
may be in this audience. If you were 
to notice the ammeter of your auto- 
mobile showing a discharge, what 
would you do? This question was 
asked of a number of business men 
recently, and four out of five re- 
sponded immediately “have the bat- 
tery checked.” The fifth one—the 
right one—said, “Have the ignition 
system or the nerator checked.” 

ere is a case where all five of them 
were familiar with the “detector” but 
only one knew how to interpret it. 
That is one of the problems of man- 
agement controls, The data are de- 
veloped, but improperly interpreted. 


To illustrate further this point, let 
us suppose that you are developing 
certain rer. figures as a basis 
for one kind of management control. 
In the process, you notice that there 
is a high rate of labor turnover. What 
is the problem? It may vary— from a 
social problem, a personnel problem, 
a —＋ relations problem, or even a 
policy problem. Your detector points 
out the problem area, and effective 
management corrects the problem. It 
is the proper balance in combining the 
two—detector and correetor— that 
— for effective management con- 
rol, 


Winston W. Marsh, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Independent Tire Dealers, has worked 
on this problem for his own associa- 
tion, and has come up with the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


“Management controls must give 
warning 017 obstacles which lie ahead 


and map plans to avoid them. Map- 
ing plans connotes the ability to 
now in what direction to seek out the 
problem.” 


Also, control must examine the past 
and the current activities to seek out 
the weaknesses which can be elimi- 
nated and ascertain the results of 
planning. 


Planning determines what should 
take place. 


Control determines what did and is 
taking place. 


The effective melding of planning 
and control—as what is planned to 
happen melds into what has happened 
—is the heart of management control. 


In order for management controls 
to be effective, this melding of plan- 
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ning and control should encompass 
five principal things: 


(1) It must establish a reasonable 
standard of quality. 


(2) It must find the best balance 
between quantity and quality of work 
output. 


(3) It must establish a reasonably 
complete set of indicators or detectors 
which will leave no gaping weaknesses 
in the executive measurement of the 
company’s operations. 


(4) It must develop a successful 
measurement technique which does not 
place an undue dependence on per- 
sonal opinions. 


(5) It must provide the means of 
acquainting subordinates with a full 
realization of their responsibilities 
and the basic reasons for those re- 
quirements. 


There are other detectors in the can- 
ning business, which have not been 


mentioned in the preceding list of cate- 

ries. Those detectors are the var- 
ous financial and other ratios that 
can be u For example, there is a 
rule-of-thumb ide that is used in 
the canning industry that says: “Cur- 
rent debt in most business firms is 
considered to be out of hand when it 
becomes greater than two-thirds of 
the tangible net worth for the small 
firm, and when it becomes greater 
than three-fourths for the large firm.” 


There is another rule-of-thumb that 
applies to inventories. It employs 
about the same ratio, in that small 
— inventories should be 
wateh carefully when they are 

ater than two-thirds of the work- 
ng capital; and greater than three- 
fourths for the larger company. 


These are detectors. The correctors 
come from the management ability of 
the personnel guiding the operations 
of the company, thus completing the 
cycle of management controls. 


What then are some of the correc- 
tors that can be used in the applica- 
tion of management controls? al 
ground-rules, as well as local condi- 
tions, will be a large governing factor, 
but there are some which will have 
fairly wide-spread application. 


As an example, if there is a con- 
tinuously low cash position, there may 
be several reasons: collections may be 
slow, the business may be done on a 
consignment basis, inventories may be 
8 a shade too high, or there ma 

the need for more permanent capi- 
tal in the organization. Doubtless 
there are many more possibilities and 
combinations of possibilities. This is 
cited because in the minds of most 
business men, the first thought to 
enter their minds is that there may be 
the need for more capital. Actually, 
in many cases, this is the last logical 
resort to correct the situation. The 
corrector, therefore, is a matter of 
judgment, and the condition can only 
be brought to light by the detector— 
not corrected by them. 


Daily costs may be recorded—they 
are detectors—the resultant action to 
reduce, modify or otherwise correct 
inequitable costs is the corrector sec- 
tion of this puzzle. 


You may well ask, “Why do you 
think that canners can use manage- 
ment controls? Why do they need 
them?” A very cold appraisal of data 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
can do more to answer that question 
than anything else you may call to 
mind. hat is your reaction to an 
industry that has a total net profit of 
2.2 percent on its capital investment? 
This is something less than the yield 
of government bonds, which are 
known to be low interest-bearing in- 
vestments. Or, what is your answer 
to the knowledge that during the last 
15 years, with the exception of the 
war years, there have been from 40 
to 50 percent returns each year from 
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canners in which there is no net profit. 

During the war years, only 20 to 25 
recent showed no net profit. Does 
is strike you as an opportunity to 

introduce management controls? 


This is not to imply that any one 
should go out and engage the services 
of a full-time advisor, or enter into 
long-range contracts with manage- 
ment engineering firms. Rather, it is 
to say that there is evidently a possi- 
bility of identifying certain operations 
within every organization that will 
bear watching. They will present 

ssibilities of — trends. 

hese trends mean somethin 
business. They are the guideposts. 
They can point the way to ineffective 
operations, as well as effective opera- 
tions, thus pointing out the areas in 
which improvements can be made. 

I would like to s st one simple 
way of deciding if and what manage- 


ment controls are needed in your own 
business. Imagine that you have 
taken a month off for a South Amer- 
ican cruise, out of the reach of your 
telephone, away from the many per- 
sons who can come in to see you at a 
moment’s notice. Now you have re- 
turned, and are interested in seeing 
what has occurred. What are the 
first things that you would ask about 
your business? hat would you want 
to know to bring you up to date? The 
simple answers to these simple ques- 
tions give you the first start toward 
the development of management con- 
trols that will be useful to you in your 
business. 


There is an inevitable end result— 
more profits for the canner and better 
rices for the consumer, These can 
achieved with the prudent use of 
“Detectors and Correctors in Manage- 
ment Controls.” 
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Operations Research and Management Control 


By Alfred N. Watson 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


The subject of operations research 
or operations analysis is quite new. 
Only in the past two or three years 
has it been reasonably available for 
application to business problems. Be- 
fore that most of its methods were 
buried in classified military reports. 
Now, however, a sufficient number of 
applications has been made to demon- 
strate that its value as a management 
and profit control tool is greater than 
was at first suspected. me of the 
byproducts of operations research 
have been increased efficiency in the 
factory, in the sales office and in the 
distribution system. While increased 
efficiency in individual departments is 
an important byproduct, the main 
goal of operations research is to pro- 
vide management with a better means 
of analyzing and directing all com- 
pany operations toward whatever 
2 management wishes to strive 
or. 


Operations research starts as a 
thought process, a kind of systematic 
approach to problems. This system- 
atic process parallels the way a scien- 
tist sets up a plan for attacking a 
difficult problem in chemistry, in 

hysics, in meteorology, or in biology. 
Por this reason it is not difficult to see 
why most of the application of opera- 
tions research to business problems 
to date has been made by persons 
trained in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

Now let me correct any impression 
that I am suggesting that you hire a 
botanist to head up your industrial 
relations work, or a geologist to serve 
as treasurer, or a mathematician to 
be sales manager. You and I both 
know the results of such a misinter- 
pretation of operations research. 


What I am — suggesting can be 
illustrated by ana to Lindbergh's 
flight to Paris in 1927. It is true that 
he had some instruments, but skill 
and daring certainly played a major 
pert in the success of that flight. 
oday, hundreds of pilots are able to 
repeat that performance with ordi- 
nary skill and little or no daring. 


Now what brought about this 
change? A few scientists developed 
better planes, better instruments, bet- 
ter weather forecasting and put them 
together into a flight plan. By fol- 
lowing a flight plan, the pilot, the 
flight engineer, the meteorologist and 
the tower control man work as a 
team. And as a team of ordinarily in- 
telligent human beings, they accom- 
plish results that would have classed 
them as geniuses only a few short 
years ago. 


Now every business has a_ pilot, 
usually called the president. Let us 
consider for a moment those com- 
panies where the growth from a base- 
ment operation to factories with 
many employees has been accom- 

lished in the working lifetime of the 
ounder. The signs of the business 
genius of this pilot are apparent 
everywhere. Every time he makes a 
major move or policy change the com- 

any is likely to benefit. A business 
indbergh is obviously in the pilot’s 
seat, 


The real question comes when the 
S hand of genius is no longer 
at the helm. No one has yet devised 


a way to pass superior judgment, 
pleasing personality, and a feel of the 
market on to successors who must 
some time make the decisions. 


Just as every business has a pilot, 
it also needs a flight plan. As we 
have seen, flight plans permit a group 
of ordinary men to work er as 


a team and thereby to follow reason- 
ably well in the footsteps of — 


The — plan approach is habit- 
ually u in science. It is routinely 
taught to all scientists. It has been 
learned and applied by literally mil- 
lions of —— 1 it can’t be 
too complex and too difficult to learn, 
or all those people wouldn’t have ac- 
uired a 1 knowledge of it. 

is flight plan is sometimes called 
the “scientific method.” I think we 
will all a that the advances cur- 
rently being turned in on a wide 
front by scientists in the fields of 
atomic energy, electronics and medi- 
cal research alone indicate the power 
of the scientific method to produce 
results in those areas. 


Operations research was conceived 
by scientists as an application of 
scientific method—the construction of 
a flight plan if you will—for use in 
solving management problems. It 
was used first in military manage- 
ment work and is now being used in 
business. It is no surprise, then, to 
find scientists suggesting methods of 
the solution to 
without in any way suggesting that 
they, the scientists themselves, are 
best qualified to carry out the plan. 
We would all prefer take off with 
Lindbergh flying even without instru- 
ments than to take our chances with 
a flight engineer with a plane full of 
instruments who had never flown be- 
fore—or in business terms—who had 
not met a payroll before. 


What is this scientific method—this 

flight plan that so many can learn to 
apply with such good results? Is it a 
set formula that can be written down 
and memorized? Or even a fixed pat- 
tern that can be applied to any type 
of business under any conditions? | 
won't take the time of this group even 
to deny such ideas. On the other 
hand, is it a nebulous thing that you 
can’t put your finger on; or is it un- 
informative like the famous state- 
ment on how to make money in the 
stock market attributed to Baron 
Rothschild, “Buy sheep and sell deer.” 
This time I will take a moment to 
confirm that operations research is 
definite, concrete and down-to-earth. 
As the name implies, it deals with 
actual 1 with the man at 
the bench, the salesman in the fiel 
and with the ultimate consumer 0o 
our products, In short, it is a plan 
or establishing company goals and 
for seeing to it that every operation 
in the company systematically drives 
toward those goals. 


By this time you are probably say- 
ing to yourself, “Sounds 1 
but let's be more concrete. How do 
vou start to appl operations research 
methods?” All r ght let’s get started 
by reaching into the bag of tricks and 
pulling out one of the most usef 
deas. Let me say it in one sentence, 


then illustrate it with a few examples. 
This is it. Many of the most complex 
scientific and business operations can 


— 
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be described in relatively simple 
mathematical formulas. 


Let me start first with the complex 
scientific operations and then on 
with some business examples. One of 
the most baffling things in science is 
the way that offspring inherit certain 
characteristics from their parents. 
Small genes from each parent, too 
small to be seen in the microscope, 
somehow combine and a new person, 
plant, or animal is born. The obscure 
monk named Mendel didn’t know any- 
thing about genes or about following 
the growth of embryonic plants step 
by step. He didn’t need to do this. 

e simply observed that when pure 
breed tall plants were crossed with 
pure breed short plants, he obtained 
approximately three tall offspring for 
every one of the short variety. ere 
then was a very simple mathematical 
formula for a very complex genetic 
process. 


There is another example of com- 
plexity reduced to very simple for- 
mulas. Before the time of Newton, 

reat masses of data had been col- 
ected about the movement of stars 
and planets in the heavens. Out of 
this bewildering mass of information 
Newton conceived of one or two 
simple ideas about how large bodies 
attract each other. He said that the 
attraction became greater as the 
bodies were larger and attraction be- 
came smaller as they got farther 
apart. When he put these thoughts 
into relatively simple mathematical 
formulas, he expressed the law of 

ravitation. And even more astonish- 
ng was the fact that these millions of 
facts previously having no rhyme or 
reason fell into neat rows of meaning 
—each made sense. Again a single 
mathematical formula had exp 
the real essence of a most complex 
operation. 


Last month Business Week carried 
an article about a new machine that 
could test the road performance of an 
axle on a motor vehicle. The unusual 
fact was that the axle never left the 
testing laboratory. means of 
hundreds of actual road tests a few 
factors had been found to control axle 
performance. Only a few of the many 
stresses and strains on the axle were 
really important. By expressing 
these in a formula and making a ma- 
chine to show the results of Varying 
the critical factors, tests even beyon 
those encountered on the road could 
be made. Here again, an extremely 
complex situation had been shown to 
have certain patterns of behavior re- 
lang Be a relatively few factors, all 
of which could be expressed in a 
formula. 


Examples could be multiplied. Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution is really a 
simple way of accounting f. his 
countless observations on plant and 
animal species. the medical front 
scientists struggle to find the one or 
two really cri factors controlling 


cancer and polio—factors which will 
make sense and bring order to the 
millions of facts and observations 
that have been made about these ap- 
parently indiscriminate killers. 


Now what do all these examples 
suggest? I think they fairly su 
that some highly complex operations 
often tend to fall into a pattern. One 
of the secrets of success of operations 
research is first to discover such a 
— then from a mass of data 
solate those factors which really con- 
trol the situation. From this point 
management takes over, but manage- 
ment now needs to worry about a 
relatively few control factors. It can 
concentrate and be more effective 
when it has to deal with only a limited 
number of such factors. 


Before we turn to the example of 
applications of operations research to 
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business, let me emphasize that not 
all human behavior has been reduced 
to relatively simple patterns. There 
is one activity upon which literally 
millions of good minds have concen- 
trated for more than a hundred years 
and still seem unable to bring a pat- 
tern out of the thousands of facts 
that are daily piled upon literally bil- 
lions already reposing in dusty files. 
I refer, of course, to the stock market, 
that unbelievable complex of human 
emotion and logic. 


Apparently then, this scientific 
method of ap roaching — gy is a 
powerful tool for analyzing many 
problems but it is not the answer to 
all problems. Our experience to date 
indicates that certain of busi- 
ness problems will yield to this 

; others have not yet given up 
their secrets. 


Right at the start I said that opera- 
tions research is a thought process— 
a systematic gathering and analysis 
of data, Let’s see how that thought 
process starts to work on a business 
problem. 


The first question to ask is, What 
is my company 1?” What is the 
yardstick by which we measure total 
company progress? Is it total sales? 
Is it gross margin of profit? Profit 
after taxes? Turnover? Return on 
investment? As you listen to these 
words can you formulate explicit] 
what your company goal is? Look 
out, if you say, “We have several com- 
pany s.” If you want to push 
product A, if you want to hold 10 

reent of the market for product B, 
f you want to maximize return on in- 
vestment and if you want to increase 
total dollars of profit—if you are 
striving to reach all of these goals at 
the same time in the same company 
—it should be a warning. Inconsist- 
ent and company Is lead 
to executive friction, indecision, un- 
certainty and reduced efficiency. 


I would like to recall to you a meth- 
od of selecting a . goal that 
you may have seen before, but I h 
that this time you will consider it in 
the light of my remarks about opera- 
tions research. Figure I has been 
selected by duPont, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, 1 Cork and a number of 
other companies in widely different 
fields as a really simple formula for 
— complex company opera- 

ons. 


Note here a single company goal on 
the left hand side called“ eturn on 
Investment.“ Return on investment 
is broken into two main factors 
turnover and margin. For example 
if your turnover is twice per year and 
your average margin is 15 82 
your return on 1 wil 

percent per year ore taxes. 
As we — further toward the 
right, we note that turnover itself 
can be expressed as sales divided by 
total investment. Lower on the chart 
margin is shown as earnings divided 
by sales. Finally, we note a more de- 
tailed breakdown of investment into 
permanent plant and fixtures and 
working capital consisting of inven- 
tory accounts receivable and cash. 
Down below earnings have been fur- 
ther analyzed into sales less cost of 
sales. Finally cost of sales springs 
from mill costs, selling costs, delivery 
expense and administrative expense. 


Here then is one approach to the 
application of operations research to 
a company’s operations. All of the 
operations of major importance have 
been tied together into a relatively 
simple formula. This formula ex- 

resses each process in the compan 
n terms of its effect on the company’s 
one goal, i.e. on return on investment. 
Now note particularly if you will the 
box called mill cost. This is a box 
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A Clue to Problems in Scheduling, Budgeting, and Finance 


saves 
TURNOVE WORKING 
. 
TOTAL 
Trous 


EARNINGS 
as N OF Sales 


* CLUDES SMALL AMOUNTS OF DEFERRED 
CHARGES ARE WOT CHARTED 


we want to analyze in more detail. 
In Figure II there is an analysis of 
a single operation out in the factory. 
It is the i of chart that you prob- 
ably have had made or has been called 
to your attention by your financial 
officer. It really tells quite a story. 
Across the bottom are the words, 
“number of units produced.” This 
is monthly production. Up the side 
is the cost of producing the units 
each month. 


There is an area near the bottom 
of the chart marked, “fixed expense.” 
This was the foreman’s time and the 
part-time cost of a secretary; this 
cost is the same each month regard- 
less of the number of units produced. 


This slanting dotted line came 
about in the following way. A series 
of studies was made and the average 
variable time cost per unit was de- 
termined. A slanting dotted line was 
then drawn starting at the fixed ex- 
pense line on the left side of this 
chart as cost for zero production. 
This then was called the variable ex- 
pense line, representing the total 
variable cost per month as production 
increased. 


The only difficulty was that the 
actual expenses didn’t behave in this 
fashion—and for a good reason. The 
machine could process four units of 
work at one time. Over a large num- 
ber of studies the average number 
put ye - was three. However, 
when schedules were interrupted or 
production was low, the operator fre- 
quently saw men idle waiting for his 
machine to turn out the work. Even 
though he had only one or two units 
available to put 2 he did so. 
He used his head to keep the others 
from being held up. hen —.— 
tion was high and he had a backlog 
of work, he always put four units 
through the machine. The result was 
2 ques expense lines shown on this 
cha 


The increased unit cost of poor 
scheduling or low production is a 
parent in the difference between the 
solid and dotted lines on the left. To 
the company treasurer this means 
a fixed element of expense that needs 
to be added to the fixed expense al- 
ready shown when calculations are 
made of company break-even points. 


On the right side of the chart, 
however, there is news for man- 
agement. The difference between the 
dotted and solid lines here means that 
under full production and good sched- 
uling, the cost per additional unit is 
lower than was suspected. This 
means that more money could be 
spent for sales activities to maintain 
high production because the unit cost 
of the extra units is much lower than 
was thought previously. It also 
means that the man in charge of this 
operation needs a new flexible budget 
consistent with operating facts. Us- 
ing the dotted line as a budget, he 
is hopelessly lost in times of low pro- 
duction. During high production he 
will look — in spite of low effi- 
ciency. ven though based on a 
series of time studies, the dotted line 
is not the correct way to construct a 
yardstick of this foreman’s perform- 
ance. 


This simple chart has told us quite 
a lot! It suggested a study of sched- 
uling; it showed break-even points 
in a new light; it pointed up the need 
for a revised budgeting procedure, 
and finally suggested to management 
new profit opportunities from low 
cost additional sales, 


Recall if you will that Mendel and 
Newton and the axle company were 
able to account for some very complex 
operations with a simple formula. 
would like to suggest that this chart 
is but another example of the same 
idea—applied this time to business 
management. 


FIXED EXPENSE 
i 1 
1000 2000 3000 4000 $000 


UNIT PRODUCTION PER MONTH 


Now, let’s take an example from 
the selling end of the business. You 
will recall that this was also one of 
the boxes on the right hand side of 
the return-on-investment chart. 


In Figure III a sales commission 
schedule from real life has been dis- 
guised for reasons of industrial secu- 
— But the story it tells still re- 
mains. 


This is a two-way sales compensa- 
tion schedule. A salesman is judged 
both by the total number of units of 

roduct A that he sells, and also by 
he total dollar volume he achieves 
in the complete line of products. 
Product A is made by the company 
in its own factories. Other items in 
the line are distributed for other 
manufacturers. 


For example, if he sells between 
2,000 and 3,000 units of product A 
and less than $10,000 of the total line, 
his commission will be $500. How- 
ever, he can make the same $500 com- 
mission by selling less than 2,000 units 
of product A if he steps up the vol- 
ume of sales of the total line to over 
$10,000. In fact, this chart shows 
that there are three ways he can get 
$500 commission, and he will select, of 
course, the way that is easiest for 
him. But what are we doing to 
the company as a whole with a 
sales commission schedule like this? 
Chances are that the —— . 
department was not consulted, yet i 
the salesmen choose to gain their com- 
mission by poe the entire line, 
our own factory which produces only 

roduct A may have to reduce produc- 
ion down into the high unit-cost 
areas shown in the last slide. 


It also happens that the other fel- 
low’s lines we distribute are usually 
sold on time. Our salesman then has 


the power to determine the amount 
of cash we have tied up in receivables 
as well as our average unit cost in 
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FIGURE in FIGURE IV 
Factors Affecting Sales 
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the factory. The way he chooses to incurs sales expense, adds to earn- the footsteps of genius working with- 


make his $500 of commission can sub- 
stantially alter our return on invest- 
ment picture. In this schedule the 
salesmen’s incentive is the same, but 
's purpose may not be 


the compan 
served cucally well by each method. 


In Figure IV it has been necessary 
to do a little more camouflaging for 
industrial security reasons. The 
products of this company were based 
upon research in the chemical field. 
Therefore they had a high rate of ob- 
solescence. eneral consumer and 
professional advertising as well as 
personal calls were u to sell. 


Sales increased very rapidly at first 
in this typical product, then declined 
as competition came in either from 
other producers or from new chemical 
developments. 


A number of such products were 
studied and it was found that only 
three factors controlled the rate of 
sales for all practical purposes: (1) 
Potential sales or the estimated mar- 
ket, (2) the product appeal for which 
u measure was develo and (3) 
sales death rate cau by competi- 
tion and obsolescence. 


The interesting thing here is that 
the pattern was so typical that 
shortly after a product is introduced 
its sales future can be reasonably well 
predicted. I don’t need to emphasize 
to this group the advan of having 
such knowledge. I wont dwell on 
this further except to point out that 
Newton’s law of gravitation ma 
have had more worl — signifi- 
cance than the discovery of factors 
affecting sales in one company. How- 
ever, resemblance as to method of at- 
tacking the problem and of simplify- 
ing the results I think you will agree 
is reasonably close. his is opera- 
tions research. 


Let us return to Figure I. Note 
again that in spite of apparent sim- 
P city, some pretty complicated re- 
ationships are involved. Each sale 


ings, increases turnover, adds to ac- 
counts receivable, decreases unit 
costs, and — s adds to inventory 
requirements and reduction of cash. 
Some of these factors increase return 
on investment—others decrease it. Is 
it possible to find the right sales com- 
pensation schedule that will give the 
salesman maximum incentive to do 
those things which also maximize 
company rate of return? Is it pos- 
sible to calculate how much may be 
spent for advertising and the time 
— — over which a given advertising 
udget should be spent to increase 
rate of return as much as possible? 


Is it possible to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests of the production 
department that wants to level out 
production, with the treasurer’s office 
that takes a dim view of money tied 
up in inventory and with the sales 
department that wants to be able to 
make immediate delivery on all items? 


Is it possible to choose wisely be- 
tween the sales manager who asks for 
an appropriation for a promotion cam- 
paign and the factory * who 
asks for an equal amount to buy new 
machinery? 


Is it possible to establish budgets 
so that a low-cost department is de- 
liberately encouraged to incur over- 
time to prevent overtime in a high 
cost department? 


The answer is “yes” to each of 
these questions. rations research 
has been successfully applied to these 
areas, Whether it can helpful in 
other areas remains to be seen. But 
I think you will agree that the odds 
are with it. 


I started this discussion with the 
idea that operations research is a 
thought process—a . means 
of approaching solutions to complex 
problems. I suggested that ordinary 
822 skilled in the art of analyzing 

ta and working with modern ma- 
chines could often follow closely in 


out such aids. I also emphasized 
that these are aids to management 
rather than management itself, which 
in my book still remains as much of 
an art as a science. 


I believe that a new tool has been 
made available to aid management 
in directing the flow of capital, in 
sales planning, in holding down costs 
and in sleeping better at night. 


Not much has been written on op- 
erations research as yet, but articles 
are beginning to appear and several 
universities are now offering courses 
in the subject. I have no several 
of the articles in a recent paper 
published by the American Mana 
ment Association in New York called 
“Operations Research and Financial 
Planning.” On the subject of an 
analysis of company goals I would 
say that the article by Charles C. 
James called “The Basis of the Flex- 
ible and the Variable Budget in an 
Expanding Economy” in the Septem- 
ber, 1952, issue of Advanced Manage- 
ment published by the Society for the 
Advancement of Management is valu- 
able. And I would be glad to suggest 
additional material if any of you are 
interested in pursuing the subject. 


It has been a real pleasure to be 
here and to take even a small part 
in one of the largest conventions of 
its kind. I feel almost as I did when 
I was discussing my trip here with a 
biochemist friend of mine. He said, 
“You know that without the canning 
industry the growth of our metro- 
»politan areas would have been prac- 

ically impossible.” It was a new 
thought to me, but the more I pon- 
de over it, the more I real the 
importance of — | to our whole 
economic structure. If today through 
a brief description of operations re- 
search I have been able even to sug- 
gest methods of increasing the profits 
and efficiency of such an important 
contributor to our way of life, I shall 
feel amply repaid. 
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Increasing Selling Effectiveness through 


Distribution Research 


By Charles W. Smith, 
Associate Manager, 
McKinsey & Company 


Barring all-out war, the next decade 
is likely to offer tremendous volume 
and profit opportunities to companies 
whose executives are both sales-minded 
and willing to - money for dis- 
tribution research. 


For the great majority of companies 
today are wasting potential profit dol- 
lars simply because they have so far 
made only limited use of distribution 
research to find ways of increasing 
their selling effectiveness. 


Where do these opportunities to in- 
crease profits exist? Wherever any 
< — ollowing conditions are to be 
ound: 


(1) Excessive investment in inven- 
tories that could be reduced through 
more accurate forecasting of customer 
requirements and better planning of 
production and inventory require- 
ments. 


(2) Too-high warehousing and 
transportation costs that could be re- 
duced by relocating warehouses or im- 

roving methods of packin » packag- 
ng, handling, stocking, onl elivery. 


(3) Oversolicitation of low volume, 
low potential customers or trade out- 
lets or undersolicitation of high vol- 
ume, high potential accounts or pros- 
—.— that could be eliminated through 

tter training, direction, and super- 
vision of salesmen. 


(4) Too complicated paperwork 
procedures for handling orders, billing 
accounts, and controlling inventories 
and selling expense that could be sim- 

lified or eliminated by closer integra- 
ion of sales department procedures 
with other company pr ures. 


(5) Underdeveloped markets in 
which sales are being lost to competi- 
tion that could be better exploited if 
local advertising, sales solicitation, 
pricing, and customer service policies 
were geared more closely to individual 
market requirements. 


(6) Uneconomic or spotty distribu- 
tion of important company products 
that could be corrected by revision of 
company distribution policies and by 
carefully directed effort to achieve 
stronger point-of-sale distribution in, 
every key market area. 


(7) Inclusion in the product line of 
too many low volume, low potential 
products that raise average production 
costs, increase and complicate inven- 
tories, and divert selling effort from 
high potential, high volume items that 
can be corrected by careful pruning 
of the product line and the establish- 
ment of rr for controlling 
future additions of new products. 


Any of these conditions, when they 
exist, offer an opportunity to increase 
distribution efficiency and thereby en- 
hance a company’s profit position. 


This brief listing of typical symp- 
toms that indicate opportunities to 
increase over-all selling effectiveness 
leads logically into the points that I 
should like to cover with you today. 


(1) Why is distribution research 
becoming so important to manage- 
ment? 


(2) What is the scope of distribu- 
tion research as a field of activity? 


(3) What is involved in organizing 
an effective distribution research pro- 
gram? 


(4) How can the value of such a re- 
search program be measured? 


Why is Distribution Research Becoming More 
Important to Top Management? 


The day is rapidly passing when a 
company can grow in size and make 
a satisfactory profit merely by offer- 
ing a competitive product for sale. 
To continue to grow and be profitable 
under today’s increasingly competitive 
market conditions, a company must be 
an efficient distributor as well as an 
efficient producer. 


Achieving more efficient distribu- 
tion, however, does not necessarily 
mean that a company should spend 
fewer dollars for distribution. For 
to broaden the market for a given 
product, for example, may actually re- 
quire that a company spend more 
money rather than less for salesmen, 
advertising, warehouses, showrooms, 
etc. Neither is efficient distribution 
merely a matter of the physical han- 
dling or movement of goods. 


To achieve fully efficient distribu- 
tion, a company must take into con- 
sideration all of the factors involved 
in moving its goods from the end of 
a production line to the ultimate con- 
sumer. A list of these factors includes 
—in addition to physical handling and 
transportation—the financing, insur- 
ing, buying, merchandising, selling, 
and advertising activities that must be 
performed. Seen in this light, the 
task of increasing over-all selling 
effectiveness—that is, achieving more 
efficient distribution—is one of tie 
most critical problems facing every 
company today. 


The importance of the problem is 
evidenced by the fact that the largest 
and most profitable companies in every 
industry typically are the most effi- 
cient distributors. If you question 
that statement, simply make a mental 
list of the companies that you consider 
to be outstanding. What is the one 
factor that distinguishes a great ma- 


jority of them? It is not production 
skills, for in every industry there are 


one or two r that produce 
with technical skill equal to or better 
than the acknowledged leader. Ac- 
a it is the ability that these lead- 
ers have demonstrated to sell their 
products more effectively than their 
competitors that has put them on top. 
A further look at the reasons for their 
success will usually disclose that their 
selling effectiveness did not just ha 
pen. In most cases it has been built 
up slowly—often painfully—through 
careful attention to details and 
through research. 


The role that research has played 
in increasing selling effectiveness of 
a number of these leading companies 
is a matter of record. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., long-time head of General Motors, 
stated as long ago as 1941 that “Re- 
search into the problem of distribution 
has paid General Motors big divi- 
dends.”* Frank M. Surface of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
related in some detail the substantial 
improvements made by his company 
in the distribution of its products as 
the result of an exhaustive study of 
the costs involved in distributin 
them.’ In the food industry, of whic 
your group is such an important part, 
there are many examples of the value 
of distribution research in enabling 
individual companies to cut distribu- 
tion costs. 


In spite of the success that some 
companies have had in increasing their 
selling effectiveness through distribu- 
tion research, it is a fact that most 
companies, including some of the larg- 
est and best managed enterprises, have 
not yet begun to capitalize on more 
than a small percentage of their op- 
portunities to increase their over-all 
selling effectiveness through the use of 
organized distribution research. If 
this is true, what are the reasons? 
In my opinion, it stems from the fact 
that these companies have not rec- 
ognized clearly the scope of the field, 
or the basic organization problem in- 
volved in setting up a distribution 
research program. 


What Distribution Reseorch Means 


Simply defined, research is merely 
“the orderly gathering of facts to solve 
problems in any field.” The problems 
may be current or future problems. 
For as Charles Kettering once said so 
succinctly, “Research is figuring out 
what you will be doing when you are 
no longer able to do what you are 
doing today.” Actually, distribution 
research must be concerned with both 

present and the future. For unless 


1 Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., The Adventures of a 
White Collar Man (New York: . 
Doran & Co., 1941) p. 140, 


ee Frank M. Surface, Distribution Coste— 
Key to Competitive BE (General Man- 
agement Series No. 184, American Management 
Association, 1945). 
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such research anticipates future de- 
velopments, its value is necessarily 
limited in a field in which the only 
thing constant is change. 


What then are the problems to 
which distribution research can 
applied? Nine ways of increasing 
distribution efficiency are suggested b 
the following basic problems that f 
within the scope of the broad field of 
distribution research: 


(1) Unnecessarily complicated 
product lines 

(2) Faulty inventory planning and 
control 

(3) Excessive warehousing and de- 
livery expense 

(4) Use of uneconomic or spotty 
distribution channels 

(5) Unsound allocation of adver- 
tising promotion in terms of market 
potential 

(6) Unnecessary order handling 
and invoicing paper work 


(7) Inefficient materials handling 
methods 

(8) Excessive packing and ship- 
ping expense 

(9) Excessive sales solicitation ex- 
pense. 


With sufficient time, specific exam- 
ples could be cited to illustrate the 
application of distribution research to 
every one of these basic distribution 

roblems. The literature of the field 

owever, abounds with examples of 
the application of distribution re- 
search to specific problems. 


Organizing a Distribution Research Program 


For the ae of this discussion, 
therefore, am assuming that the 
companies represented in this audi- 
ence fall into two broad categories: 

(1) Those that have already taken 
steps to solve their distribution prob- 
lems through organized research. 

(2) Those that have yet to recog- 
nize the full extent of their opportuni- 
ties to increase selling effectiveness 
through distribution research, or hav- 
ing done so may be concerned with 
the problem of how to organize an 
effective distribution research pro- 
gram. 


In either case, what I wish to say 
about organizing a distribution re- 
search program should be of some 
interest; either as a basis for re- 
evaluating steps that have already 
been taken, or as a basis for consider- 
ing steps that can be taken to in- 
crease distribution effectiveness. 


I should like to address myself, 
therefore, to the following questions: 

(1) With what activities and prob- 
lems should distribution research be 
concerned? 

(2) Who should have responsibili 
for conducting distribution research 

(3) How should the job of that in- 
dividual be defined? 


(4) Where should a distribution re- 
search program be started? 
onl’? Why is a working plan essen- 
to success? 
(6) How can the success of a dis- 
wegen research program be meas- 
u 


The Scope of Distribution Research 


Distribution research is basically 
concerned with finding more efficient 
ways of moving r from the end 
of the production line to the ultimate 
consumer. 

In the canning industry, for exam- 
ple, distribution activities include: 

(1) Planning the product line to be 
offered for sale and determining the 
quantities of each item that should be 
produced. 
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(2) Developing and executing an 
advertising program to bring the line 
to the attention of buyers and con- 
sumers. 

(3) Developing and maintaining a 
system of distribution for warehous- 
ing, shipping, financing, and selling. 


(4) Obtaining and handling cus- 
tomer orders, establishing credit, and 
billing and collecting accounts. 


Many problems can arise in carry- 
ing out these activities. For exam- 
ple, I cite the experience of a up 
of foreign canners who recently at- 
tempted to develop an efficient distri- 
bution system for their product in 
the United States. One of the pri- 
mary problems of this up was 

lanning and controlling inventories. 
Mo assure a constant supply of their 

roduct at the point of sale, they had 
maintain excessively large invento- 
ries. The investment required, added 


to the expenses for paverticing and 
promotion, brought about the failure 
of the enterprise. So even though 
the group had a superior product, 
they were unable to distribute it suc- 
cessfully. 

Everyone in this audience, I am 
sure, can cite specific instances of 
am or lack 11 
n performing any one o above 
functions of distribution. 


Assigning Responsibility for Distribution 
Research 


The interrelationship of the various 
activities that must be performed in 
distributing ~ product creates cer- 
tain problems in assigning responsi- 
bility for distribution research. 

To cite a specific example, suppose 
that your company were to find that 
its warehousing costs were out of line 
with those of competition. An analy- 
sis of the causes of too-high costs 
— — disclose any one or all of the 
following conditions in addition to 
pose warehousing methods or facili- 


(1) That the sales department is 
insisting upon faster deliveries than 
are actually required by the trade, 
thus making it necessary to maintain 
larger stocks in regional warehouses 
and thereby increasing total ware- 
housing costs. 

(2) That the cannery is not con- 
trolling production to avoid la 
overruns on certain items, thereby 
tying up warehouse space for storage 
of inventory that is not needed to meet 
customer requirements. 

(3) That too many slow-moving 
items are being carried in stock, 
thereby increasing storage space re- 
quirements above normal. 


In order to develop a sound solu- 
tion to such a problem of excessive 
warehousing costs, the cooperation of 
both the sales department and the 
production department would be re- 
uired, although direct responsibility 
or warehousing might fall within 
the scope of another line department’s 
responsibilities. In the . com- 
pany, a problem such as this simply 
alls between the chairs. 


To avoid this possibility, the re- 

nsibility for conducting distribu- 
tion research should be oan to 
an executive who can look at all phases 
of any problem. This means that 
such an executive, if he is to produce 
results, must have the authority, as 
well as the responsibility, for seekin 
out all the factors that bear on eac 
distribution — that he investi- 
gates, regardless of the assignment 
of line responsibility for the various 
activities involved. 


Defining the Job of the Director of Distribution 
Research 


To make it possible for such an in- 
dividual to work effectively, it is 
vitally important that his job be prop- 
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erly defined. Such definition requires 
consideration of the following factors: 


(1) Level at which the executive re- 
ports 


(2) Definition of specific responsi- 
bilities 


(3) Limitation on authority to im- 
plement recommendations. 


Because the recommendations of the 
Director of Distribution Research 
often will involve chan in the poli- 
cies and procedures of a number of 
different line operating departments 
to achieve a satisfactory solution, it is 
important that the individual assigned 
to this position report to the highest 

ible level of authority. This will 
nsure that his recommendations need 
not be biased in favor of any one line 
operating department. 


Secondly, the authority of the indi- 
vidual in the position should be clearly 
defined to provide him with free ac- 
cess to information anywhere in the 
company, provided the information 
has a bearing on a specific distribu- 
tion problem. For example, a ques- 
tion of how to improve customer 
service may involve accounting and 
billing procedures, as well as trans- 
portation costs and order handling 
time. Unless the Director of Distri- 
bution Research is in a position to get 
the facts about accounting and billing 
procedures that relate to the problem 
of customer service, he will not have 
the whole answer to the problem when 
he finishes his study. 


Finally, it is important to make 
clear to line executives that the Di- 
rector of Distribution Research occu- 
= a staff position, and therefore 

as no authority to implement his rec- 
ommendations. It may also be help- 
ful to restrict the size of his staff, and 
to insist that he rely upon the oper- 
ating personnel in the line depart- 
ments concerned for technical as- 
sistance on problems that direct! 
concern their operations. This will 
avoid the creation of an expensive 
unwieldy staff and will also avoid 
the conflicts that can arise so easily 
between staff and line personnel when 
the latter have reason to feel that the 
former are telling them how to run 
their jobs. 


Needless to say, the individual in 
the position of Director of Distribu- 
tion Research can produce results 
only if he receives the enthusiastic 
support of his top management. For 
I believe you will all agree that there 
is nothing that can breed so much re- 
sistance initially as a new way of 
approaching an old problem. We've 

ways done it that way” is a power- 
ful argument in the hands of a line 
executive who has never been condi- 
tioned by his superiors to lock at 
alternatives objectively before dis- 
carding them. Since it is the func- 
tion of the Director of Distribution 
Research to suggest new ways of do- 


ing things that promise to pay off in 
greater over-all effectiveness, it is im- 
portant that he be encouraged to ex- 
ercise both imagination and good 
udgment in attacking specific prob- 
ems. By reporting directly to the 
highest possible level of management, 
he is assured of an objective review 
of his findings and recommendations. 
the broad viewpoint of top manage 
ment that sees the distribution func- 
tion as an integration of many spe- 
cialized, but closely related functions. 


The individual selected to fill the 
ition of Director of Distribution 
esearch should preferably be an ex- 
ecutive who is familiar with the prob- 
lems of the company, and who has the 
confidence of as many of the line 
executives as possible. He must also 
be an individual who has an inquir- 
ing type of mind, and who has some 
know of the basic techniques in- 
volved in fact-finding and analysis. 
Basically, he must know selling and 
have some appreciation of warehous- 
ing, transportation, 21 and 
production planning and control. All 
of these skills are important in com- 
— the types of problems 
at are encountered in conducting 
distribution research. 


Where Should a Distribution Research Program 
Be Started? 


Because the field of distribution re- 
search covers such a broad range of 
— mony company executives 

itate to initiate a program of dis- 
tribution research because they do not 
know where to start. 


Actually, no company should have 
any problem in finding a good place 
to start a distribution research pro- 
gram. All that is involved is a pre- 
liminary survey of the situation to 
disclose the symptoms of distribution 
inefficiency that are most readily ap- 
parent. This can be done either on 
a judgment basis, or by the analysis 
of over-all distribution costs. 


There is not an executive in this 
room, I feel confident, who does not 
know of certain inefficiencies in the 
distribution practices of his company. 
For example, one controller of a ma- 
jor food packer knew that his com- 
N warehousing costs reflected 

ich direct labor charges for ma- 
terials bonding, A question that 
he was thus able to raise led to a 
wey of the possibilities for cost re- 
duction through applying modern ma- 
terials handling methods in his com- 
pany’s warehouses. 


Another executive was concerned 
over the large amount of working 
capital tied up in inventory. His 
concern over this situation led to a 
study of his company’s sales planning 
and control methods that eventually 
resulted in a substantial reduction in 
inventories and a major improvement 
in customer service through the vir- 


tual elimination of back orders—once 
a major recurring problem. 


The executive vice president of an- 
other company was concerned over the 
fact that his company had no way of 
evaluating the contribution of each 
salesman to company profits. The 
result was a study salesmen’s ac- 
tivities that resulted in a substantial 
improvement in company selling op- 
erations. 


—＋ of total distribution ex- 
nses is often helpful in raising ques- 
ions that point to opportunities for 
productive distribution research. Such 
an analysis need not involve a de- 
tailed breakdown of costs. Rather, 
it should utilize already existing fig- 
ures that show the relation of effort 
to results in the broadest possible 
categories. When major opportuni- 
ties for increasing distribution effec- 
tiveness exist, such broadly based fig- 
ures will provide significant clues to 
ible starting points for a distri- 
ution research program, 


Developing a Working Plan 


Experience of companies that have 
conducted successful distribution re- 
search suggests the im- 
portance of having a detailed workin 
plan for every distribution researc 
project. Such a plan not only helps to 
assure agreement on the basic o —— 
tives of the project, but also provides 
a basis for coordinating the activities 
of various participants in the study, 
and for reporting progress to top 
management. 


Typically, a working plan for a 
distribution research project includes 
the following points: 


(1) A clear statement of the basic 
objectives of the study 

(2) A precise résumé of the major 
factors to be considered 


(3) A listing of the basic steps to 
taken 


(4) An assignment of responsibil- 
ity for each step 


(5) A time schedule for comple- 
tion of each step 


(6) An estimate of the approxi- 
mate cost involved in the study. 


Obviously, it is extremely difficult 
to devise a plan that will require no 
revision during the course of the proj- 
ect. The possible need for revision, 
however, should not be cause for fail- 
ing to plan a study in advance. For 
even if revisions are major, their sig- 
nificance in terms of time and cost 
can be much better r against 
a is budget than if no plan 
exists. 


Measuring the Success of a Distribution 
Research Program 


Because of the many intangible fac- 
tors involved in any distribution 
828 it is often extremely difficult 

measure precisely the results 
achieved through a distribution re- 
search program. One thing is cer- 
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tain, however, and that is that no 
results can be achieved unless action 
is taken on the recommendations re- 
sulting from a study. 


Thus, it is vitally important for the 
Director of Distribution Research to 
keep always in mind the need for get- 
ting favorable action on his recom- 
mendations. 


In some types of studies, particu- 
larly those that involve major changes 
in policies, facilities, or organization, 
it is important to defer action on pre- 
liminary findings until all the evi- 
dence is in and weighed. But in many 
types of studies, it is possible to see 
quickly opportunities for improve- 
ment that can be put into effect almost 
immediately. Every effort should be 
made to —— these to 
light as quickly as possible, not only 
to secure the benefits of corrective 
action without delay, but also to build 
confidence in the value of distribution 
research as a tool for increasing sell- 
ing effectiveness. 


An example of the application of 
distribution research to a food proc- 
essing company follows: 


PROBLEM 

To increase materials handling efficiency (as 
part of an over-all study of warehousing and 
distribution ) 

SPRCIFIC asus: 

(1) What kind of warehouses should be used, 
where located, and how operated? 

(2) Wet transportation methods should be 


STEPS IN SOLUTION: 

(1) Analyze steps in movement of goods to 
determine methods, equip t, costs and 
volume on a company-wide basis 

(2) Develop new methods to achieve greater 
handling efficiency, optimum wa space 
utilization, and lowest transportation costs 

BENEFITS : 

(1) Direct materials handling labor costs re- 
duced 40 percent 

(2) Customer service improved 

(3) Planned investment in additional ware- 
house facilities made unnecessary 


Conclusion 


Distribution research is still in the 
pioneering stage of development. The 
need for it is being recognized by more 
and more companies every day. Tech- 
niques for solving distribution re- 
search problems are constantly being 
improved. Further expansion of the 
field seems to depend almost solely 
upon the ability of executives to find 
a practical way of organizing and 
administering distribution research 
programs that will be as effective as 
those employed in production and en- 
gineering research. 


Only time will tell whether distri- 
bution research can ever attain the 
stature of production research in this 
country. The executive who is seek- 


ing to make his company a leader in 
its field should make certain, however, 
that he has properly appraised the 
opportunities to increase selling ef- 
fectiveness that can be achieved 
throu organized distribution re- 
searc 


Effective Use of Cost Accounting by Canners 


By Frank C. Elliott, 
Henry W. Peabody, Ltd. 


Circumstances have kept me in the 
canned foods field most of my business 
life, from canning to marketing to 
buying. That experience has enabled 
me to make a close analysis—some- 
times painful —of reasons 
for success or failure among canners. 
So it is from that background we are 
discussing this subject. 


It seems a little strange in this mod- 
ern age, and with all of the cannin 
experience behind us, that there shoul 
be need even to discuss canning costs, 
but canners come and go—and the 
new ones usually have to learn by hard 
experience. It seems to be one of 
those facts of life that no generation 
learns from the previous one. 


While today, among the majority 
of canning firms, there exists an acute 
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awareness of the necessity for ade- 
uate and efficient cost records, there 
oes spring up around the country 
lesser firms which, for various rea- 
sons, do not keep or utilize proper 
cost data. 


In the Pacific Northwest, before 
World War I, because the area was 
a garden spot for fruits, berries and 
vegetables, many canneries were 
— into existence. In the light 
of ay’s technical knowledge the 
business was on a hit-or-miss basis. 
Uniform cost accounting procedure 
largely was unknown; the canner’s 
mission in life was to wrap a tin can 
around something and hope that the 
BS would stay in the can until 

got it sold and shipped. 


In some instances a canner’s idea 
of costs worked about like this: He 
began the packing season with a 
given number of dollars in the bank. 

e canned his product and finall 
sold, shipped and collected for it. If 
there was more money in the bank 
than when he started, he calculated 
it a successful season. He may have 
made a very substantial profit on 
some items but, unknowingly, he 
probably took a financial beating on 
other items which served to nullify 
his earnings. 


About that time there was one 
large canning firm operating several 
canneries, owned by Arthur Rupert. 
He possessed a somewhat better grasp 
of fundamental canning practices 
than some of his competitors. He 
had paid attention to detailed costs, 
itemwise, which finally resulted in 
the development of a cost sheet. On 
this form were listed, in their proper 
sequences, the various essential cost 
elements from raw fruit, through 
processing to shipping. He en- 
deavored to classify direct and in- 
direct expense, and to place each in 
its proper relationship. Those cost 
forms were simple affairs as com- 
pared with those used in today’s 
modern canneries, but the basic idea 
was the same. Mr. Rupert, —— 
analysis of his actual costs, gradua 
came to know, with some degree 
certainty, how much money was in- 
volved in producing a case of a speci- 
fied size and i e of canned fruit 
or vegetable. In selling, however, he 
found, in many instances that he was 
competing with what his costs told 
him were ruinous prices of his neigh- 
bor competitors. So he embarked 
upon a personal crusade—a tour of 
the various Northwest canners of that 
day—to try to educate them, first, on 
the need for reliable cost figures and 
secondly, a uniform procedure for 
veloping them. I accompanied Mr. 
Rupert on that tour and was im- 
pressed not only with the general 
thirst for information by our com- 
petitors and their acceptance of his 
cost accounting technique but also 
with the fact that there were nearly 
as many ideas expressed of what con- 
stitu cost, as there were canners 
visited. As far as I know, that was 
one of the early attempts, in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, to develop cost pro- 
cedures. Er unquestionably 
elementary, it paid dividends. 


Some years later an Alaska salmon 
packer, operating several plants, was 
packing every species of salmon avail- 
able, in all sizes and grades. Despite 
his volume, he was not showing much 
profit. Finally he installed a uniform 
cost system in his 1 borrowed 
partly from the fruit canning indus- 
try, which enabled him to determine 
factually, the cost of each size an 
tin by grade and species. He was sur- 
prised to learn that one certain 
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species of fish not only was profit- 
less but was creating a substantial 
loss. He eliminated that item, to the 
benefit of his bank balance. At the 
same time, the cost data disclosed 
serious wastage of expensive raw fish, 
and he was enabled to correct that 
condition, too. 


Another incident comes to mind 
which indicates the necessity for ac- 
curate cost accounting. The No. 1 
Tall salmon size tin was just bein 
adopted by the Northwest fruit an 
vegetable canning industry a good 
many years ago. Our general super- 
intendent prepared what appeared to 
be an excellent cost for various and 
sundry fruits and vegetables packed 
in the No. 1 Tall tin. Selling prices, 
based upon those costs, appeared at- 
tractive and resulted in a lot of busi- 
ness. At the conclusion of the packing 
season it appeared that something 
was wrong. The operation had shown 
no profit and, in checking back on 
the factory superintendent’s rule-of- 
thumb cost procedure, it was found 
that he had overlooked the cost of the 
tin cans. While that obviously was 
a foolish mistake, nevertheless it 
could not conceivably have happened 
had the superintendent filled in a 
proper cost accounting form. 


These horrible examples, which 
probably represented extreme cases 
nevertheless are factual and are cited 
simply to indicate the necessity for 
proper cost accounting. Today the 
gong business is far more com- 
plica than simply purchasing some 
raw materials, wrapping tin cans 
around it and selling it. Competition 
is forcing alert canners to pay more 
attention to their cost procedures. 
Also taxes, which, together with 
social security, compensation insur- 
ance, state and federal unemploy- 
ment, are compelling canners to main- 
tain better cost records. The main- 
tenance and intelligent analysis of 
comprehensive cost records simply is 
another way of saying that a canner 
knows his business. 


One of the important factors which 
enabled the chain stores to sweep over 
the nation some years ago at the ex- 
pense of independent grocers was that, 
through analysis of their sales and 
costs, they learned which items were 
subject to rapid turnover and which 
were not, and which items were show- 
ing a profit and which were not. The 
plodding, independent corner grocer, 
not cost-conscious, and whose shelves 
and back rooms were filled with slow 
moving or dead merchandise, which 
froze his capital, was unable to cope 
with a fast-selling chain store in his 
vicinity. The success of one, and the 
failure of the other, resolved itself 
simply into knowledge, on the one 
hand, and lack of knowledge on the 
other, of the cost of doing business, 


The canning industry, which, un- 
fortunately, is not noted for over- 


whelming profits, must, of necessity, 
exercise more care in its cost calcu- 
lations than an industry where the 
profits are so huge that errors in cost 
accounting are nullified. Factual cost 
data not only is important in arriving 
at adequate selling prices in relation 
to cost, but also in correcting faulty 
ractices and eliminating unprofitable 
tems or sizes, as did the chain stores. 
For example, salmon canners many 
years ago had to learn the hard, ex- 
pensive way that it cost not 50 percent 
as much to produce a half-pound can 
of salmon as a one pound tall can, but 
70 percent as much. 


It is pretty obvious that if one is 
manufacturing window weights, it is 
possible to pre-determine quite accu- 
rately his cost of doing business. His 
raw material usually is available. 
There isn’t much fluctuation in the 
cost during manufacture. 


In the canning business—and this 
applies to fruits, vegetables, and fish 
—not only is there fluctuation in the 
cost of raw material right up to the 
time of canning in some years, but 
also, at times, during the actual can- 
ning season. 


Even if there is no change in raw 
product cost, we always are confronted 
with possible changes in our raw ton- 
nages. For example, a tomato canner 
may plan a 600,000-case pack, and 
estimate his costs accordingly. Sud- 
denly midseason he is facing a crop 
shortage that will reduce his pack to 
800,000 cases. His whole cost struc- 
ture immediately is changed, because 
his overhead must be prorated over 
not 500,000 cases but 300,000 cases. 


Only accurate cost 
information will enable him safely to 
determine whether he will continue 
selling, or withdraw, or to advance 
his prices. 


Careful daily analysis of the can- 
nery’s packing costs will instantly 
point up avoidable losses, or the break- 
even points, in utilization of raw ton- 
nage, enabling prompt correction on 
the cannery floor. If a fruit canner’s 
experience is that his fancy and choice 
grades are his good profit grades, and 
his standard grade the low profit item 
and the second and water grades are 
only his “thank you” or overhead ab- 
sorbing grades, he needs to know 
daily if his raw tonnages are produc- 
ing those yields or better. His end of 
the season analysis may be good his- 
torical reading, but will not correct 
mistakes during the packing season. 


Among canners of a given commod- 
ity there are bound to be many varia- 
tions in the over-all cost because of 
plant location, labor conditions, cost 
of raw material, etc. But a uniform 
method of arriving at costs enables a 
canner to know just where he stands 
individually. Someone recently made 
the very true statement that there is a 


vast difference between uniform costs 
and uniform methods of figuring costs. 


Of course, if a group of canners of 
a given product were to attempt to 
develop a uniform cost, they would 
invite the scrutiny of the Department 
of Justice. But, on the other hand 
certainly it is highly desirable, and 
to the benefit of the canning industry 
that there be developed a uniform 
method of figuring costs for that par- 
ticular commodity. 


It is feared that some canners, 
either by virtue of being new to the 
business, or because the boss is too 
busy with other matters, have given 
insufficient thought to the methods of 
developing costs. For example, as we 
are aware, placing an item into direct 
expense instead of in overhead ex- 
1 can produce a very different 

nal cost figure. It is pretty obvious 
that if an inexperienced canner sells 
his pack at a penny margin price 
through lack of proper knowledge of 
cost procedures, will go broke ulti- 
mately. But in the process it also can 
be very painful to his competitors 
whose markets he disrupts. 


I expect that nearly every canner 
in this room has at one time or an- 
other been plagued with that type of 
competitor. Two things can be done. 
First, you can let him go broke, and 
suffer while he is doing it. But in 
that event, he is suc ed by another 
inexperienced canner, and the cycle 
repeats itself. Secondly, one may en- 
deavor to educate the canner and 
make a legitimate competitor of him. 
The district manager of a big, soulless 
corporation once told me that, while 
he Rad the power to crush the smaller 
competitors in his area, he preferred 
to work with them to the point that 
they became proficient, because com- 
petent, experienced competitors did 
not do the foolish things that cost all 
of the industry money. 


An analysis of failures in the can- 
ning industry discloses that many 
are needless, due either to ignorance 
of costs or to inexpertly computing 
them, or to lack of ability to apply the 
knowledge. 


One would like to believe, in this day 
and age of high prices, reasonable 
rofits and ample consumer purchas- 
ng power, that we have reached the 
millennium—a sort of canner's Utopia. 
However, history warns that the hard 
law of economic average has a way of 
asserting itself, from time to time. 
So, it is not unreasonable—in fact, 
entirely reasonable—to expect that 
one day the reverse of present condi- 
tions will apply. What then of the 
canning industry? Who in that in- 
dustry will survive? Will it be the 
canner who has taken advan of 
these days, while all is well, to famil- 
iarize himself with proper cost acount- 
ing and learn every detail of his costs 
and put into practice intelligent econ- 
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omies? Or will it be the canner who, 
today, considers costs a sort of irk- 
some byproduct of his operations? 


Now, I have used many words to 
hammer the need for adequate cost 
accounting and why this method of 
financial control is essential to suc- 
cessful operation. 


Some of you are familiar with a 
comparatively new movement, born 
of the need for more adequate cost 
data and a uniform method for com- 
puting it. 

A number of canners have joined 
to obtain the benefits of a uniform 
method of figuring costs, and this has 
included the establishment of an 
efficient recordkeeping system. This 


has been — th h trust - 

worthy accounting firms which ana- 

lyze each canner’s costs and point out 

to the up the operating rtcom- 

i thout disclosing any individ- 
canner’s data. 

Some of the clients of these firms 
sometimes are shocked by disclosures 
of excessive costs, particularly in 
handling direct labor and in utilizing 


raw material. 

It is ho that other groups of 
canners will see the value of similar 
movements within their respective 
competitive areas. The utilization of 
competent cost analysis, in my opin- 
ion, is just as important insurance- 

as is insurance upon plant and 
equipment. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Government-Industry Cooperation on Canned Foods 
Procurement 


Alfred J. 

airman, War lization 
Procurement Subcommittee, 
National Canners Association 


The Association’s War Mobilization 
Procurement Subcommittee during the 
ast three years has assisted the Of- 
ce of the Quartermaster General in 
the development of a sound and 
smoothly operating canned food pro- 
curement program. All of the officers 
and civilian employees, without ex- 
ception, with whom we have worked 
have made us feel that our comments 
were welcome and valuable to them in 
their mission of supplying food to the 
armed forces. As I have observed it, 
the relationship 
has been and is of the highest caliber. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure that I 
call to order this Session on Milita 
Procurement and present the Chiefs 
in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral who have the responsibility for 
— and administering the pro- 
gram of feeding our fighting men. 


The procurement program in effect 
last year, according to a survey made 
through the local associations last 
fall and recently through the request 
for questions from canners to be pre- 
sented to the panel today, had the 
overwhelming support of the industry. 
All of us seem to appreciate that 
within the economy of the canning 
industry, the job of feeding efficiently 
and economically a military force of 
9.5 million men, uires a wartime 
type of program. The requirements 
for No. 10 cans and for export hers f 
make a wartime program essential. 
Likewise, it is desirable to maintain 


a broad hical base of supply 
and to spread the 
burden throughout the industry. 

In maintaining a well organized pro- 
gram especially when the program is 
‘oun on and industry 
cooperation, it is essential that there 
be the fullest understanding of the 
abilities of each of the parties and 
their responsibilities to the program. 
The N.C.A. Procurement Committee 
has attempted, with the help of the 


associations, to e Office 
the in- 
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formed about the canning industry. 
Officials representing the Quarter- 
master General, in turn, many times 
have appeared on N.C.A. programs 
and the programs of state association 
meetings to tell the industry about the 
part in the program. 
oday’s meeting was designed to fur- 
ther this exchange of knowledge in 
two ways: (1) by hearing from the 
panel members the whys and hows of 
canned rocurement and the 
limitations under which procurement 
officers operate, along with their ex- 
— from the industry, and (2) 
hrough your questions about or com- 
ments on this subject. 


Military Menu Planning 


. J. S. Kujawski, 
ief, Food Service Division, 
of the Quartermaster 
General, U. 8. Army 


When Genghis Khan and his hordes 
of tribesmen roamed at large more 
than 700 years „ military menu 
planning was neither desirable nor 
essential. Under his concept of feed- 
ing of that day, the men “lived off the 
land” militarily speaking, called for- 
aging. Even at the beginning of the 
19th century, when Napoleon was 
veloping new ideas on tactics and 
strategy in his endeavor to conquer 
Europe, his men, to a large extent, 
still 1 Napoleon did, however, 
provide the seeds for menu planning 
when a prize of 12,000 francs was 
offered for the development of a new, 
successful means for preserving foods. 
The obscure Parisian confectioner, 
Appert, who entered the competition 


was awarded the prize in 1809, and 
the next year his treatise on canning 
appeared. 

Since that time, your industry has 
innovated many techniques in ed 
operations. Improved canned f 
and a greater variety of them have 
enabled the military forces to feed the 
men better and to plan food operations 
soundly. 


It was ae, however, until after 
World War II that sound military 
menu planning was effected. Scien- 
tific management in the field of mili- 
tary menu planning—and for empha- 
sis, I repeat the words “scientific 
management”-—did not occur until the 
evolvement of the Master Menu“ and 
development of the “Annual Food 
Pattern.” Inasmuch as the time 
available for discussion is limited, 
rather than discourse upon all ty 

of yon rations, my discussion 
will be confined to refe to the “A” 
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ration and interrelationship with the 
Master Menu and the Annual Food 
Pattern, This can be readily accom- 
plished since the foundation and prin- 
ciples which provide the framework 
for menu planning apply substantially 
to all military rations. 

There are four basic features which 


control menu planning. These are 
cost, nutrition, acceptability, and 
availability of food items. First, with 


respect to cost, limited funds for feed- 
ing the armed forces are allocated by 
Congress. Under the stipulations im- 

sed by Congress, Executive Order 

o. 5952, signed by President Hoover 
on 23 November 1932, embraces an 
allowance for 39 food components. 
These food components provide the 
monthly cost index which limits the 
amount the military may expend for 
daily feeding of the soldier. The job 
of the Menu Planning Branch, Food 
Service Division, Office of The Quar- 
termaster General, has been to get 
the most for the money through scien- 
tifie menu planning. 


The next F nutrition, has been 
a source of daily concern. A man not 
only needs a fine gun and military 

r to make him an effective soldier, 
ut he also requires an adequate 
amount of “food fuel” to keep him 
going. Proper nutrition is of the ut- 
most importance in maintaining the 
health, efficiency, and morale of the 
troops. Gross deficiencies result in 
severe disease, but even mild nutri- 
tional deficiencies, not recognizable by 
gross symptoms, may cause lack of 
stamina, decreased efficiency, lessened 
physical fitness, diminished resistance 
to disease, and may delay recovery 
from wounds and illnesses. The basic 
standard of diet for the Army, and 
considered the minimum essential 
which will meet the requirements for 
health and the prevention of nutri- 
tional deficiency disease, consists of 
the following: 


Calories 3600 
Protein 100 gm 
Calcium 700 mem 
Vitamin A 5000 1. U. 
Thiamin 1.6mem 
Riboflavin 2.2 mem 
Niacin 16 mem 
Vitamin C 50 mam 


Although one may prescribe a nu- 
tritional diet and make foods available 
that nutritionally meet these require- 
ments, there is no guarantee the men 
will take these foods unless they are 
acceptable. I know the word “accept- 
able” DS has been mentioned 
many times in the past. In order to 
provide a more substantive basis for 
research work, and also to aid in plan- 
ning a more economical and accept- 
able Master Menu, food preference 
surveys were commenced in February, 
1950, at posts, camps and stations 
throughout the United States having 
assigned strengths of 500 or more en- 
listed men. This survey was the first 
food acceptance study of this type to 
be carried out in the armed forces. 
It was also the first application of 


random sampling on food preference 
studies. Essent —y the survey was 
designed to secure information on the 
attitudes of enlisted men in the armed 
forces toward certain specified foods. 
Approximately 6,000 of these enlisted 
men, selected on a stratified random 
basis, completed question- 
naires. 


The sampling plan consisted of 
three steps: 

1) Stratification of the Army in- 
stallations into three groups according 
to assigned strength. 

(2) Breakdown of the second grou 
into two subgroups of equal size, eac 
— of camps in all major geo- 
graphical areas and various levels of 


» 
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physical activity, and selection of one 
of the two groups for inclusion in the 
study. 

(3) Breakdown of the third group 
of camps into four subgroups of equal 
size, each consisting of camps in all 
major raphical areas and all 
various levels of 7 activity and 
selection of one of the four groups for 
inclusion, 


Thus, all larger installations, one- 
half of the medium-size installations, 
and one-quarter of the smaller are 
included in the sample. 


In all, more than 400 food items 

rtaining to the Master Menu have 
— covered. We are still in the 
rocess of correlating and integrat- 
ng the results of the survey into our 
menu planning activities. 


After the cost, nutrition and accept- 
ability aspects have been developed, 
the last, but — not the least, 
consideration is availability of the 
food items concerned. From the time 
of conception of the Master Menu in 
November, 1941, until October, 1948, 


the Menu was p red on a month- 
to-month basis. Until 19 October 
1948, — consideration in 
menu penning was not given to im- 
portant factors such as: 


(1) The extent of national produc- 
tion, particularly for canned and proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables procured 
annually. 


(2) The frequency of serving of the 
several items making up the Master 
enu. 


(3) The seasonality of production 
and the effect of seasonal use of com- 
modities which have seasonal price 
variations. 


Inadequate consideration of these 
factors in planning the menu on a 
month-to-month basis caused the fol- 
lowing results to be obtained when an 
audit of 12 months’ menu was made: 


(1) Menu uirements demanded 
more of some items than could be 
reasonably procured. For example, a 
review of the 1948 menus on an an- 
nual basis indicated that over-all re- 
quirements of canned lima beans, 
berries and asparagus amounted to 
approximately 35 percent of total 
0. S. production for each item. Ob- 
viously, when procurement in these 
extensive quantities was undertaken, 
there was an inability to procure. 
As a result, other fruits and vege- 
tables had to be procured as a sub- 
stitute. 

(2) The frequency of serving of 
certain items was too great on a 
monthly basis, when compared with 
best known acceptability data. For 
example, such items as canned spin- 
ach, canned carrots and canned beets 
were too frequently served on the 
menu, causing unnecessary waste. 

Today, this situation does not exist 
for the Master Menu is based upon an 
Annual Food Pattern. The Annual 
Food Pattern is simply 12 combined 
monthly Master Menus, listing com- 
ponents, allowances and number of 
servings of a particular food item. 
Simple in operation, and applied 16 
months prior to date of actual con- 
sumption, the Annual Food Pattern 
reviews national production data for 
perishables and nonperishables, in- 
corporates results of food preference 
surveys, indicates frequency of use of 
foods and determines the quantity re- 
quired to feed 1,000 men through the 
use of ration factors. A ration factor 
may be defined as the allowance, in 
terms of pounds, to feed 1,000 men 
for the year. It is the basis upon 
which food requirements for the Army 
are develo 


Since my colleagues in both procure- 
ment and distribution are to inform 
ou more in detail of their procedures, 
{shall resist saying ong more, N 
less to say, these combinations, pre, 
curement and distribution of food 
items, cannot be undertaken without 
the helpful aid of the canning indus- 
try, and particularly the assurance 
that the food items will be available 
when needed in the quantities desired. 
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Requirements and Distribution of Nonperishable 
Subsistence 


Lt. Col. J. W. Maxwell, 
ief, Subsistence Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster 

General, U. S. Army 


We have just discussed food service 
functions. I will discuss the require- 
ments and distribution function, and 
related activities, which are the 
responsibility of the Subsistence 
Branch. 


Reducing these elements to their 
simplest terms, the Food Service Di- 
vision plans menus for Army and Air 
Force feeding in the U. S. It also 
reviews ration factors which oversea 
commands submit, for proper nutri- 
tional balance an 4 At the 
local installation, F Service pre- 
pares and serves the food. The role 
of the Subsistence Branch, Distribu- 
tion Division, is to determine require- 
ments and insure that the local Food 
Service element always has enough of 
the right food components to prepare 
and serve and on time. We provide 
the Procurement Division th the 
procurement requirements on which 
contracts are made. After the Pro- 
curement Division has done its fine 
job and contractors deliver stocks to 
the Army, my Branch concerns it- 
self with the distribution of stocks in 
proper proportion, to the depots, and 

rough them to the Army post, camp, 
or station, and the Air Force base, or 
to oversea command, 


NN these interrelated ele- 
ments in a homely manner, the Food 
Service functions as the Asay house- 
wife. As such, she gets little or no 
credit, as long as the meals are up 
to a standard, but let that standard 
slip for just one day and we all know 
what happens in the home. Food 
Service has a sizable and thankless 
job in coping with the preferences 
and prejudices of more than a million 
individuals, reared in all parts of this 
land and already inhibited with en- 
vironmental, inherited or religious 
taste preferences. The Army, as well 
as the housewife, must stay within a 
food budget. So she plans what to 
have, in what combinations, the quan- 
tity to be served per person, and 
when. With this N completed, 
she calls her grocer, tells him what she 
wants and when she wants it de- 
livered. In the Army the Subsistence 

ranch most nearly resembles the 
grocer. We take the requirements of 
all Acme and Air Force housewives 
with their delivery schedules, and con- 
solidate and present them to the Pro- 
curement Division. Procurement Di- 
vision, through its field agencies and 
offices, contracts with you canners for 
quantities and deliveries, 


When you deliver inst a con- 
tract, the Subsistence Branch chan- 
nels deliveries into the depots and 


controls distribution within the Army 
supply system, and from the depot to 
station or air base commissary. 

In carrying out this function we be- 
come the grocer’s delivery boy, but 
once the stocks are in the station or 
air commissary rvice 
picks up, prepares, and serves it. 
Now that you have a literal picture 
of the food service, supply and pro- 
curement functions, I 1 utilize the 
remaining time in a more detailed 
elaboration of Subsistence Branch re- 
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sponsibilities and related activities. 
asically they are in five areas: 


(1) To determine requirements that 
will insure enough and on time, but 
avoid overstocking; 


(2) To distribute so as to eliminate 
cross hauls, bac uls, and yet have 
enough and on time at the right 
places; 

(3) Budget for procurement needs, 
allot funds for procurement, and ac- 
count for all appropriated funds ex- 
pended; 

(4) Technically supervise the oper- 
ation of all Army commissaries and 
commissary stores; and 


(5) Exercise staff * over 
the operation of the Market Center 
System which purchases perishables 
for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 


I will concentrate on those areas in 
which you are most interested. Our 
first objective is to determine firm re- 
quirements on which to procure annu- 
al quantities necessary for consump- 
tion. We start with the ration fac- 


tor, which is the daily average in 
unds of an item required to feed 
persons in a feeding group. 

here are many and vari — 
grou s. The Master Menu (Army an 
ir Force) provides that factor for 
feeding the field ration in the U. 8., 
but each oversea command prepares 
and submits a separate ration factor 
for each feeding group for which 
it is responsible, Each ration factor 
submitted is reviewed for the avail- 
ability of items in proportion to the 
frequency of serving. Each is then 
reviewed as to nutritional adequacy 
and balance, following which it is ap- 
proved with or without qualification. 
At this point you may be mentally de- 
pes ay | the necessity for so wide a lati- 
tude in ration factors. Bear in mind 
that the appetites of our own military 
personnel are affected by the climate 
and degree of physical exertion in- 
volved in performing their duties 


throughout the world; we actually 
feed other than our own military in 
oversea occupied and combat areas; 
and wherever 
to utilize locally 
items except mea 
tage 


racticable we endeavor 
roduced perishable 
to fullest advan- 


By applying this ration factor to the 
projec strength of the feeding 

up, and to the number of days in 
the consumption period, we arrive at 
a total requirement by item for that 
group. The total requirements of all 
groupe give us the gross uirement 
or an item. From this we uct all 
assets such as stocks on hand, due in, 
or on procurement. Comparison of re- 
quirements is then made to issue ex- 

rience. In some instances where 
ssues have run low on an item for 
several months, requirements are re- 
duced accordingly. 


There are two types of central non- 
perishable procurements—annual and 
quarterly. Quarterly items are those 
nonperishable foods produced and 
packed the year round. They are 
procured quarterly with deliveries 
scheduled monthly, to insure a mini- 
mum stockage level and a maximum 
turnover. 


After all of the factors outlined 
above have been reconciled, the re- 
fined requirement becomes the pro- 
curement requirement and is entered 
on a “Procurement — along 
with other data such as the: 


(1) Applicable Specification—In this 
connection, an appendage of my as- 
signment as Branch Chief is that of 
Chairman, Technical Provisions Com- 
mittee. On this Committee are repre- 
sen all government agencies inter- 
ested in the supply of food. Its pur- 
pose is to initiate or revise federal 
specifications. The military utilizes 
two types of specification, both of 
which serve a single purpose—to pro- 
vide a clear and accurate description 
of the technical requirements to the 
bidder; and a standard for inspec- 
tion. We utilize the federal specifi- 
cation wherever possible or practica- 
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ble, but federal specifications are not 
available for every item, as a federal 
specification is developed only after 
two or more federal agencies indi- 
cate a need therefor. 


Military specifications are devel- 
0 for one of two reasons: Either 

ere is no federal specification for 
the item, or the federal specification 
is designed exclusively around domes- 
tic, commercial requirements and 
overlooks certain essential milita 
characteristics which are prime requi- 
sites for the military use intended. 
Some of you may consider certain 
specifications far too rigid. A little 
reflection, however, will suggest the 
need for an established standard of 
good — That insures that the 
taxpayer will get his money's worth, 
the military will get food, and a 
minimum of misunderstanding will 
arise between the contracting office 
and the vendor. The specification 
further prevents substandard — 
ers from successfully underbidding 
and delivering inferior products. 


(2) Stock Numbers are included 
on the Procurement Request to speci- 
fically identify the item, the can size, 
the grade and ty desired. This 
stock number is taken from the new 
Federal Stock Catalog. 

(3) Packing and Packaging Data 
is furnished to indicate domestic or 
foreign use. Unfortunately, there 
are few domestic packed items that 
will withstand the rigors of oversea 
shipment and handling. 


(4) Delivery Schedulee—time and 
place—prevent cross haul, back haul, 
and the continual — for mak- 
ing small emergency sh —＋ to 
forestall out-of-stock, and back order 
conditions. 


(5) Citations of Funds are listed 
and identified to be accurately asso- 
ciated with a particular contract for 
purposes of later accountability and 
recording. The military ration value 
is predicated on the value of the gar- 
rison ration. Whenever that value 
is exceeded, special approval must 
be obtained. 


The above data is tabulated on the 
Procurement Request, and sent to Pro- 
curement Division, where it is trans- 
ferred to a Procurement Directive. 
This document is sent to the appro- 
priate procurement agency for invita- 
tion to bid, either formally or by ne 
tiation. This is the phase with which 
you are most familiar. 


When contractors make deliveries 
of annually packed canned fruits, 
vegetables and juices, our Branch re- 
views, registers and records data ob- 
tained from depot receiving reports; 
and directs the accountable depot to 
order shipment from the contractor’s 
warehouse to appropriate receiving 
depot. Another very significant func- 
tion at this stage is to distribute and 
issue the older stocks, and stocks 
showing symptoms of early deteriora- 
tion, in advance of the latest deliveries 
received. 


I mentioned two types of depots; 
actually depots are labeled according 
to the assigned mission or missions. 
For example, there are general de- 
pote and technical service depots, the 

sic difference being that the latter 
supplies only commodities and serv- 
ices belonging to a single technical 
service such as the QMC. There are 
accountable and storage depots; one 
accountable depot may coordinate the 
activities of a number of stor de- 
—— which receive, store and distri- 

ute. Then there are regional and 

filler depots. The regional mission 
7 responsibility for supplying 
all Army stations and Air Force bases 
within a regional area. The regional 
mission may be in addition to the 
filler mission, if the depot is located 
strategically to a port of embarka- 
tion and its filler mission is to back 
up the port supplying stipulated over- 
sea commands. 


There are two other procurement 
hases in which you have a possible 
nterest: Locally purchased items by 
the QM purchasing installation or the 
station; and items for 


store stocks, obtained on a Purchase 
Notice A ent, which is in another 
form of local purchase. 


This Branch is also responsible for 
the activities of the Market Center 
System which furnishes all perish- 
ables for the armed forces. 


You will note that until now the 
Navy and Marine Corps have been 
omitted from my discussion. The 
reason is that the Navy and Marines 
determine their own uirements for 
nonperishables and submit requests 
therefor directly to the Procurement 
Division, with stocks to be delivered 
to Navy and Marine facilities where 
they perform their own storage and 
distribution functions. These two 
services cite their own funds. Air 
Force is allied more closely to the 
Army by a separate agreement, under 
the provisions of which we perform 
for them many of the same services 
as for the Army. They give us their 
strengths and their funds and we 
compute requirements, include pro- 
curement requirements with our own, 
and store and distribute as requisi- 
tioned from Army depots. 


The Principal Considerations in Effecting 
Quartermaster Corps Procurement 


By Col. W. F. Durbin 
def, Procurement Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster 
General, U. 8. Army 


The magnitude of the procurement 
rogram of the Army Quartermaster 
rps is su ted by the fact that it 
is responsible for some 70,000 differ- 
ent items. That figure alone is an 
index to the complexity of modern 
war and to the ae | of products 
essential to forearm the nation for 
defense. The scope of our procure- 
ment varies, naturally, with our mili- 
tary commitments, but the overriding 
aim of Army Quartermaster procvre- 
ment remains constant: to make our 
Army the best fed, best clothed and 
best equip in the world. This is 
not a prodigal gesture. It is based 
on a fact-facing and realistic concept 
of the dangers that beset the free 
world, This concept relies on — 
rior firepower, equipment and quality 
in manpower to overcome the greater 
numbers any potential enemy might 
muster against us. 


The well-spring of this concept, the 
creative faculty which can arm it 
with force in time of crisis, is the 
productive genius of America. We 
are continually striving in our mili- 
tary procurement to reduce to the ab- 
solute minimum the burden of defense 
on the nation’s economy, the real 
source of our strength, and our efforts 
are directed toward converting the 
taxpayer’s dollar into the very maxi- 
mum for defense. 


Backing up the American soldier— 
often at the end of a global supply 
line—is the procurement apparatus 
upon which not only his well-being 
but, to a great extent, his effective- 
ness in combat depends. Victory has 
a habit of going to those who “git 
there fustest with the mostest,” to 

uote a sound military maxim. You 

n't tel, a front-line soldier that 
he’ll get his supplies later. You can't 
ask for a postponement in war. Our 
procurement operates under an un- 
compromising deadline. The supplies 
must be in the hands of the soldier 
in time. That is our primary respon- 
sibility. Further, we cannot wait 
until the circumstances of war gen- 
erate demand for a particular item. 
The — 32 must appear, almost 
automatically from the soldier’s view- 

oint, when they are needed. In 

rief, we must take all factors of a 
combat situation into account an 
anticipate the fighting man’s needs. 


As the first link in the chain of 
supply, procurement officers must 
consider a complex of factors: the 
tactical situation, over-all logistics, 
type of warfare, climate, etc., and— 
at the same time—the capacity of 
industry, “lead” time, the economics 
and pace of production, civilian n 
pertinent statutory requirements, 

lus the necessity for not only phas- 
ng military needs into production 

thout causing serious dislocations 
in our economy but also for getting 
the most for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

procurement is hedged 
about with statutes and regulations. 
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We cannot go into the market and 
buy with the freedom of free enter- 
prise. We are an agency of the - 
ernment and our operations must be 
consonant with the national policy as 
expressed in legislative enactment. 
For that and for another cogent rea- 
son—the varying needs of our most 
important customer, the front-line 
soldier—the modus operandi of Army 

uartermaster procurement is quite 
ifferent from industry. 


We cannot, for instance, award a 
contract for the purpose of subsidiz- 
ing an infant or ailing industry, no 
matter how rewarding such action 
might be in the long run to the nation 
in terms of productive facilities fos- 
tered and preserved for the sudden 
demands of an emergency. Nor can 
we come to the rescue of vendors who 
find themselves in a deficit situation 
and are unable to fulfill their con- 
tracts. We cannot exploit a cheap 
market and fill our warehouses, buy- 
ing on speculation, as it were, even 
though a price rise in the near future 
is a dead certainty. Our buying is 
8 by a hard and fast rule. 

e are authorized to purchase only 
required supplies as and when they 
are needed, and as economically as 
possible. 


Lead time is a crucial ingredient in 
the supply equation. In the procure- 
ment of canned fruits and vegetables. 
for instance, lead times run from 
to 12 months. It is, as you may 
know, the interval between the time 
when the requirements for an item 
are computed to the time when it is 
delive in quantity to the govern- 
ment. In addition to lead time, other 
important factors in the procurement 
equation are the productive capacity 
of industry; whether the item to be 
bought is the total production of the 
industry or a fraction thereof, the 
reputation of the particular industry 
for dependability; and whether the 
industry’s operations alternate 
tween high and low production. It 
is of mutual benefit to both indus- 
try and the government to have, 
where possible, military requirements 
phased into the valleys or low produc- 
tion periods of industry. We find it 
economical to so place our buying, 
whenever possible, and it exerts a sta- 
bilizing influence on industry. The 
military services are not what econo- 
mists describe as a normal customer. 
Our requirements, which reflect the 
degree of the nation’s military re- 
sponsibilities, vary too much. During 
World War II Quartermaster pur- 
chases were tremendous. For in- 
stance, we bought more than 45 mil- 
lion tons of food and 128 million pairs 
of various pee of footwear during 
Werte War II, to cite only two cate- 
Fories. 


Our operations are by fiscal year. 
Therefore, the maximum a successful 
bidder can receive is one year’s re- 
quirements, Furthermore, we cannot 
guarantee “repeat” business to any 


vendor. The award must go to the 
lowest qualified bidder, under the law. 


In certain cases Quartermaster 
procurement can take up the slack in 
certain areas by buying from 
tressed industries or communities and 
its procurement policy also is de- 
signed to assist small business and 
broaden the industrial base of su 
a. Within the limitations of the 
aw, we have done everything possible 
to place contracts with small business 
firms and in distressed areas. 


Our product specifications do not 
necessarily match those of our sup- 
— 1 which sometimes reveal sec- 

onal differences. Our specifications 
must be national in application in 
order that we may be assured that 
every bidder is given an equal —.— 
tunity and of receiving a standard 
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product. Competition and standardi- 
zation are essential features of mili- 
tary supplies and highly important 
ones. 


Although in commercial practice, a 
buyer sometimes goes to the aid of 
his supplier who is unable for finan- 
cial reasons to fill an order, we are 
unable as a rule, under the law, to 
do so. Payment under a government 
contract cannot be made until title 
for the property has passed to the 
government, 

The nature of the item must be 
considered in any procurement action. 
Is the item military or commercial? 
The C-ration is an example of a 
purely military item, and, of course, 
suppliers equipped to handle a la 
order for C-rations are necessarily 
limited in number. This is not true 
in the case of commercial items, like 
canned corn which is mass-produced 
by industry for a domestic and export 
market and is generally available. 


The procurement of seasonal items 
like fruits and 8 for in- 
stance, must take into account De- 
partment of Agriculture forecasts on 
crop ne, and must be timed to 
coincide with the pack season. At 
the same time, procurement must be 
initiated for canned fruits and vege- 
tables to compensate for sh in 
the fresh products. 


The war years made America fa- 
miliar with the term “critical mate- 
rial.” Such materials were often the 
bane of the procurement official’s 
career during World War II. If a 
material—steel, for example—is in 
critical supply and cannot be 
tained, a suitable substitute must be 
obtained. Beef was in short supply 
last fall, and substitutes were pro- 
cured. Procurement officers faced a 
similar shortage in potatoes this 
spring. 

To sum it all up, we try to do busi- 
ness in the manner common among 
business men within the latitude al- 
lowed us by laws and regulations 
and we guarantee you that we will 
always strive to improve. 


Canned Fruits 
Thou- 
Thou- sands of 
Item sands of cases 
pounds of 24/24 
15,830 406 
Apple auj,jͤỹêe 19,806 457 
11,554 257 
7,076 163 
9.801 225 
Cherries, sweet........... 2,803 64 
.. 2. 55 
Fruit cocktail............ 14,715 327 
Grapefruit segments....... 6,261 139 
Juice, grapefruit.......... 18,424 469 
22,158 492 
Juice, blended............ ,559 501 
Juice, pineapple........... 26,073 579 
28.345 651 
13.503 310 
Pineapple, all types 20.857 
4,540 101 
Canned Vegetables 
Thou- 
Thou- sands of 
Item sands of cases 
pounds of 24/2 
nm 8.674 304 
14.771 492 
7.421 247 
Cateup, tomato 27.826 834 
Corn, cream style......... 11,825 304 
Corn, whole kernel. ....... 30,517 1,017 
Juice, tomato 39,190 1,370 
28.226 O41 
Potatoes, 36 1,357 
4,183 139 
Puree, tomato 743 26 
00-0060 12,580 441 
2.712 100 
56, 2,000 
Tomato paste............ 12,440 380 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


What about Rising Imports? 


By O. R. Strackbein, Chairman, 
The National Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy 


In recent months a t wave of 
propaganda has carried to all parts 
of this country the new slogan “Trade 
not Aid.” This is a slogan imported 
from Britain where it was apparently 
coined by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, R. A. Butler. It was quickly 
seized upon on this side of the Atlantic 
by those who believe that we should 
reduce our tariff below its present 
levels so that imports would flow in 
more freely. 


The purpose of the British and 
other Europeans is said to be pay- 
ment to us in goods for the economic 
aid which they receive rather than 
accepting money grants indefinitely. 
This would relieve the American tax- 

yer from the subsidy of exports 
hat he has borne during the entire 
postwar period. 


The purpose of those in the United 
States who support the slogan is not 
to increase imports merely for the 
sake of increasing imports. While 
those engaged in the import business 
are, of course, interested in maintain- 
ing or increasing their import busi- 
ness, the export interests seek greater 
imports only as a means of maintain- 
ing or expanding their exports. If 
this could be accomplish without 
—— imports, the export inter- 
ests would not be found on the side 
of the importers. 


Several arguments are used to im- 
ress upon the public the so-called 
ogic of more and more imports. It 
is said over and over again that if we 
wish to sell abroad we must buy 
abroad. This is so obvious that no 
one can contest the force of the logic 
involved. 


What is not said, what, indeed, is 
carefully avoided is any reference to 
the fact that we import now more 
heavily than ever before in our his- 
tory. Our 17 rose from $14 per 
— in 1938 to $71 per capita in 
1951. This represents a fivefold in- 
crease per capita, and while higher 

rices account for a good part of this 
nerease, they do not account for all 
of it. Even if oe wholesale 
prices rose 150 percent between 1938 
and 1951, the fivefold increase in the 
dollar value of imports would still 
mean that the quantity (or physical 
volume) of 1 had doubled. The 
quantity of British imports in the 
same period rose less than 30 percen 
so that our record of buying abroa 
since before the war is better than 
that of the other leading import na- 
tion of the world. 


This record in accepting goods from 
other countries is more than matched 
by our record in reducing our tariff 
barriers. During the five-year period 
1981-35 our average duty on total 
dutiable imports was 50.02 percent. 
Today it is down to 12 percent. This 
is another way of saying that our 
tariff today is down approximately 
75 percent from the level of 20 years 
— * During the same period the dut 
collected on total imports, both duti- 
able and free, declined from an aver- 
age of 18.45 percent to approximately 
5 percent in 1951. In other words, 
our imports of nearly $11 billion in 
1951 paid a duty of a little over $600 
million. 

None of the other leading trading 
nations of the world have a better 
record of effective tariff reductions 
than Uncle Sam, and perhaps none as 
good; and yet we are under persistent 
attack from abroad on the grounds 
that we maintain excessive tariff bar- 
riers. 

But tariffs are not the only form 
of trade restriction. There are many 
others, such as import quotas, ex- 
change control, import licensing sys- 
tems, bilateral trading arrangements, 
and outright embargoes. Other coun- 
tries have used and still use these 
restrictions to buttress their tariffs. 
By means of these various devices 
they virtually control the inward 
flow of trade. The United States, 
on the other hand, has resorted spar- 
ingly to such instrumentalities. Thus, 
whether we consider the tariff or other 
trade barriers, we find that the United 
States is a country of low rather than 
high trade barriers. 


In the past our State Department 
has been at fault, either wilfully or 
through gross negligence, in its utter 
failure to publicize the facts just cited, 
and our newspapers and periodicals 
have been generally of little 12 
The result is that the people of this 
country are woefully uninformed or 
badly misinformed on the position of 
the United States in international 
trade and in the field of tariffs and 
trade restrictions. The time has come 
when this ignorance and its unfor- 
tunate results should be dispelled. 

All this could be brushed aside as 
the result of carelessness or inaccu- 
racy if the implications to American 
industry and labor were not so serious 
and if the failure to inform the pub- 
lic had not suited the purposes of the 
free trade advocates. It served the 
purpose of the State Department since 
the war not to enlighten the public; 
and now we find the “Trade, not Aid” 

ropaganda following the old State 

epartment line which called for pro- 
gressive tariff reduction and move- 


ment toward free trade as rapidly as 
possible. 

What, 7% * ask, is the serious 
aspect of this drive to reduce our 
tariff yet further? Would such ac- 
tion not result in narrowing the dollar 
gap or in eliminating it? Would it 
not thus lead to a restoration in the 
balance of world trade instead of con- 
tinuing the present one-sided condi- 
tion which finds us exporting more 
— after year than we import and 

us subsid ing a share of our ex- 
port trade? ould it not, indeed, 

rmit our debtors abroad to 

eir own way instead of continuing 
the present drain on our treasury? 


It would be very foolish to deny 
that a very real problem exists; but 
before undertaking an answer to the 
foregoing questions it would be well 
to ask what is the nature and cause 
of the dollar gap and why it persists 
so stubbornly. 


There need be no 2 about the 
origin of the gap. e could hardly 
have sent to our allies, as we did, the 
abnormal volume of postwar aid in the 
form of food, construction materials, 
textiles, machinery, rolling stock, fer- 
tilizer, medicinals, biologicals and 
much else without overbalancing the 
trading account. The dollar reserves 
of the war-exhausted nations were 
low and therefore wholly unequal to 
the burden. Their industrial plant 
was quite exhausted or destroyed; 
ours was not. We did not hold back 
our aid because of foreign inability 
to pay. We did extend some credits 
but our outright grants far out- 
weighed the loans. Beside the hu- 
manitarian element present, there 
were political considerations. 


At the same time it also fell to us 
to supply many other overseas mar- 
kets that were previously supplied 
in great part by the other great ex- 
porting nations such as Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and France. This put 
a further strain on our productive 
capacity. For some time after the 
war we were the principal single 
source of supply for a great part of 
the world. ny wonder that our ex- 
ports boomed and broke all previous 
records? 


The war-torn countries had unusual 
and 8 n after the war but 
had only broken factories and a crip- 
pled 15 to produce for ex- 
— bviously the dollar gap arose 
rom visible and easily understood 
causes. Our own willingness to buy 
in return meant little or nothing as 
long as the oupert disability continued 
abroad. With recovery of foreign 
8 capacity, exports to the 

nited States began returning to 
Cee prewar levels, as was to be ex- 
pected. This movement would have 
arisen even at the tariff rates prevail- 
ing before the war. But during the 


war period additional substantial re- 
ductions were made, These reduc- 
tions stimulated still further the ef- 
forts of foreign countries to export 
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to the United States. * our 
tariffs, at these sharply reduced levels, 
did not act as a serious barrier to im- 
ports. 

Our t postwar flood of exports 
was, of course, abnormal, It did not 
represent ordinary ty interna- 
tional trade exclusively. As trade, a 
great pert of it was wholly artificial 
and should have been treated as a 
delayed cost of the war, and was in- 
ae so treated under the Marshall 

an. 


But why has the dollar ga r- 
sisted after European recovery nd 
why not regard the need of continued 
aid as a continuing cost of milita 
preparedness, which is what it is 


As overseas recovery gained head- 
way after the war, a reversal of the 
tide of trade was to be expected. The 
war-shattered nations themselves 
would become less dependent upon us 
for supplies, equipment and commod- 
ities. t the same time the export 
trade of these countries would revive 
and they would begin to recoup their 
prewar markets. This would slacken 
the demand for our own exports. 


This process was well under way 
when the Korean war broke out and 
the great defense spending of the 
present was launched. The trend of 
our postwar foreign trade has only 
to be examined for corroboration. 
The excess of our exports over im- 
ports had fallen from $8.6 billion in 
1947 to $1.4 billion in 1950. In fact 
during several months in 1950 and 
early 1951 our imports exceeded our 
exports in value, There can be little 
question that the dollar gap was on 
its way out when the Korean out- 
break — upset the flow of normal 
international trade. The gap again 
widened and from the narrow width 
it had reached in 1950 it broadened 
rg $4 to $6 billion in 1951 and 


Why then all the excitement about 
the revival of the dollar gap? The 
conditions that caused it in the first 
place reappeared in lesser degree and 
the return of the gap was only nat- 
ural. In other words there has been 
another wave of artificial exports 
from this country. Also, the diver- 
sion from civilian to military produc- 
tion in Europe has retarded the up- 
ward export trend of those countries 
and has delayed their recapture of 
— markets elsewhere in the 
world, 


The future of the dollar gap turns 
upon two principal possibilities: (1) 
The return of the world to its prewar 
trading pattern, or (2) the holding by 
the United States of her predominant 
position in the markets that fell to 
er during the war and which she 
was called upon to supply during the 
period of export-incapacity of Europe 
(including Britain) and Japan. 


What is the outlook for these al- 
ternatives? 


Having become entrenched in many 
of these other markets, in Latin 
America and elsewhere, our exporters 
naturally will try to hold their posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the export- 
dependent nations, having recovered 
from the war will seek, as they have 
been doing, to recover their accus- 
tomed mar And they may suc- 


Trade statistics show that the war- 
crippled nations made great progress 
from 1947 to 1951 in pening their 
prewar markets. Our share in these 
markets, of course, declined accord- 
ingly. But in many instances the 


war-torn countries had by the end of 
1951 come only about halfway back 
to their position prior to the war. 
What further progress if any they 
made in 1952 is not yet fully known 
because of the lag of statistics, How- 
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ever, indications are that not much 
further progress was made. 


The pressure that is felt today 
through propaganda as expressed in 
the slogan “Trade, not Aid” reflects 
the struggle between the efforts of the 
war-crippled countries, on the one 
hand, to recapture their prewar mar- 
kets, and our own exporters, on the 
other, to retain their windfall of the 
war. Failure of the war-battered na- 
tions to make their way fully against 
our exporters and the fear of the lat- 
ter that they will, have combined to 
create the great pressure that we are 
witnessing today for the wider open- 
ing of our own market as a substitute. 
In effect our export interests seek to 
make good to Europe the markets that 
she lost by offering her a greater 
share in our own market. They are 
willing and even anxious to give 
away what does not belong to them. 


The ter import competition 
that would thus be stimulated would, 
of course, not be expected to strike 
these export industries at home; it 
would strike others of our producers, 

nerally the smaller among our in- 

ustries, agriculture and fisheries. 

The mass-production giants among 
our industries, which are in the fore- 
front of our exporting producers, thus 
feel free to advocate higher imports. 
They themselves would remain un- 
armed. 


Assuming no further outbreak on 
the international front, it seems prob- 
great pa e prewar trading pat- 
tern. This has been the ruling tend- 
ency in the past; and the re-equi 
ment of many 2 plants with t 
assistance of our aid program should 
in fact sharpen the competitive edge 
of the newly recovered countries and 
improve their export position. 


In terms of our own export trade 
this would foreshadow a shrinkage 
and with this shrinkage would come 
domestic unemployment. Should we 
in the meantime slash our tariff yet 
deeper and refuse to plug some of 
the holes already existing, we might 
awaken to find ourselves not only 
driven out in our windfall markets 
abroad but nec battered competi- 
tively at home. To the unemployment 
caused by the contraction of our for- 
eign market to prewar patterns would 
be added the unemployment and lay- 
offs produced by mounting imports. 
The combination would form a power- 
ful force for depression, 


Tariffs on Canned Fishery Products 


Let us examine the plight of the 
fish canning industry at the present 
time in the light of our past inter- 
national trade policy and the eco- 
nomic conditions of the world follow- 
ing the war. 


(1) The trade ents program 
has not stimula’ the industry's ex- 
ports 

2) Our overseas aid failed to 
maintain the favorable position that 
some of our fishery products enjoyed 
in certain foreign markets before the 
war. Import restrictions of the types 
referred to above and in some cases 
increases in tariffs—as contrasted 
to our program of tariff reduction— 
have reduced and in some cases com- 
pletely destroyed export markets en- 
Joyed by some of our products before 

e war. 


(3) United States tariff reductions 
have greatly increased imports of cer- 
tain canned fishery products. Evi- 
dence of this can be found by examina- 
tion of recent import statistics for 
canned tuna, bonito and salmon. 


In addition certain other aspects of 
the tariff have troubled the fish can- 
ning industry. The tuna — 
experience with the escape clause, for 
example, casts a revealing light upon 
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the defects of this clause as a remedy 
against injury from imports. 

The holes to be found in our pres- 
ent tariff structure and in the trade 
agreements negotiated under existin 
legislation have been well illustra 
by the speed with which the Japanese 
learned that tuna canned in brine en- 
joys a much lower tariff rate than 
tuna canned in oil. Even though their 
exports of tuna canned in oil to this 
country had already reached record 
levels, surpassing her prewar ship- 
ments, the Japanese quickly shifted 
to production and export of tuna in 
brine. This shift ther with other 
influences, soon bad iy, disrupted the 
tuna market in the United States. 


The maintenance of an inflexible 
“free list” of items on which tariffs 
can only be imposed, regardless of 
changing conditions, by the slow 

rocess of legislation also complicates 
the situation. Such items as shrim 
(fresh, frozen or canned), lobster, an 
tuna (fresh or frozen) are a few of 
the items on the free list. 


We may now bring the problem 
reviously down to concrete 
rms. 


The catching and processing of 
tuna, as an example, while represent- 
ing important investments in boats 
and plants and while affording em- 
ployment to many fishermen, crew- 
men and canner workers, nonetheless 
does not rank as a large industry by 
American standards. 


Whet Should U. 8. Trade Policy Be? 


The question is, should this indus- 
try, 8 many other smaller in- 
dustries, exposed to destructive 
competition from abroad so that our 
huge industries, such as automobile 
manufacturing, may have a better 
chance of holding foreign markets 
against recapture of their prewar 
trade by European countries? Shall 
our government as a matter of policy 
say that it is more important that the 
mass-production industries retain 
their commercial gains of the war 
abroad than that the domestic mar- 
ket be maintained for our smaller in- 
dustries against destruction by im- 
port competition? 

The answer, fortunately, need not 
be in terms of black or White. For- 
eign countries may be assured a rea- 
sonable share of our market without 
exposing our producers to destruc- 
tive foreign competition. This can 
best be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of flexible import quotas. The 
volume of imports could then be held 
within limits and their most damag- 
ing effects eliminated. The ** 
damage from imports lies in the 
threat or actuality of ever-increasing 
imports gained at the expense of do- 
mestic producers by underselling. 

With the elimination of this threat 
imports could be guaranteed a liberal 
share of our market and yet be 
stripped of the power to disrupt the 
market. Since price-cutting would 


not lead to greater imports, there 
would not be a to resort 
to this means of selling more. 

Since the war, for example, Japan 
has enjoyed a higher share of a larger 
market for tuna in the United States 
than before the war. This share could 
be set aside for Japan while at the 
same time taking away from the im- 
ports the wer to demoralize the 
market and the threat of eventually 
taking it over. 

Thus the domestic tuna industry 
would be saved. Capital investments 
would again be encour and nor- 
mal expansion could continue. Yet 
our export industries would not find 
their overseas customers deprived of 
dollar exchange because of rising 
trade barriers established by the 
United States. 


Through the wider extension of this 
system, the dollar gap could be elim- 
inated through an orderly porticipe- 
tion in our market by imports. 
danger to our economy which is so 

nerally associated with competitive 
mports would be neutralized. No 
further reckless tariff reductions 
would be either necessary or desirable; 
and past mistakes in cutting down 
rates could be remedied without up- 
setting the countries that export to us. 


As a practical matter, the remedy 

inst excessive tariff cuts under 
the trade agreements program lies in 
action under the “escape clause.” 
This clause is administered by the 
Tariff Commission. Experience with 
the escape clause has not been re- 
assuring, as the tuna industry well 
knows, and as salmon industry, 
with its difficulties from imports, can 
only contemplate with anxiety. In 
other words, “something must be 
done.” 

The pro nda line of “Trade, not 
Aid” usually comes to several conclu- 
sions as far as legislation or adminis- 
trative action in the field of tariffs 


(1) The ad- 
vocates of “Trade, not Aid” want 
lower tariffs; (2) they wish to see 
the escape clause and the “peril point” 
provisions repealed; (3) they seek 

age of a customs simplification 
ill; and (4) they seek repeal of the 
“Buy American Act.” 


In other words, they want to travel 
further in the direction that we have 
followed since 1984 when the Trade 
Agreements Act was passed. The 
fact that we do not yet know how 
far we have already exposed our- 
selves by tariff reductions made dur- 
ing the prosperous war and postwar 
years, weighs very little with them. 


The fact that we also do not know 
how successful the war-retarded na- 
tions will be in regaining their old 
markets, thus making a larger market 
here unnecessary in the event of their 
success, likewise seems to make no 
impression. But for producers who 
are on the firing line, so to speak, the 
prospects make a different impres- 
sion and call for a change in the di- 
rection of trade and tariff policy. 


What then is in the offing? There 
is no certainty, but a few observa- 
tions can be made. 


Administration of the escape clause 
needs improvement; and legislation 
will almost certainly be introduced 
to bring this about. The peril point 
provision almost certainly will be re- 
tained. Also the establishment of 
import quotas will undoubtedly re- 
ceive serious and sympathetic con- 
sideration. 


The Trade Agreements Act itself 
will probably be extended. If it is 
modified as indicated here, the fish 
canning industry could live with the 

rogram. While receiving no visible 

nefits from it, the industry would at 
least be freed of the present injury 
from imports and from the threat of 
more serious injury to come. 


A Discussion of 


By The Honorable 
C. Tollefson, 


Representative from Washington 


It has been my privilege, since com- 
ing to Congress, to attend all of the 
Conventions of the National Canners 
Association; and I have appreciated 
doing so because of the great amount 
of valuable information which a mem- 
ber of Congress is able to gather at 
them. Now Charlie Carry apparently 
believes that the time has come for 
me to pay for my education, and has 
asked me to give you some informa- 
tion concerning those problems of my 
Committee, the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries; and 
of Congress, which might be of inter- 
est to you. Since your particular 
group might be called the “fish sec- 
tion” of the N.C.A., I shall confine 


Fishery Problems 


myself to fisheries matters, which are 
the subject of interest to the Fisheries 
Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which I head. 

When we talk about fisheries mat- 
ters, we talk not only about a large 
industry, but also about one of our 
great natural resources. And while 
the industry aspects are important 
and numerous, we must at all times be 
aware of the fact that a constant sup- 
ply of fish is necessary for the indus- 
ry to operate and exist. If the fish 
supply disappears or decreases the in- 
dustry is, of course, directly affected. 
In other words, no fish—no industry. 

Our Committee is interested in the 
welfare of the industry and of neces- 
sity in conserving the resource. The 
fisheries resources are not inexhaus- 
tible. Witness the case of the Cali- 
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fornia sardine. Two years ago the 

ack amounted to 5 million cases. 
ast year it fell to a meager 75 thou- 
sand cases. The fish supply just dis- 
appeared. Where—no one seems to 
know. A lot of jobs both on shore and 
offshore are affected. were the 
profits of the canners. More impor- 
tant still is the disappearance of a 
food resource. 


Perhaps the sardine will come back. 
We hope so. But we can’t sit idly by 
to find out. Some investigation and 
research must be done, I realize that 
some research is already being done. 
But it is my feeling our Committee 
should make certain that every angle 
is explored. Was the nee 
the result of natural causes? Was it 
the result of overfishing? Can any- 
thing be done to restore the runs? 
We must find out. Many jobs and 
much food is at stake. 


The shad of the Chesapeake, which 
has been one of the 2 fishing 
waters of our nation, is a good illus- 
tration of the fact that fish runs may 
be depleted. In some areas of the 
Chesapeake, shad runs have been de- 
pleted as much as 70 percent to 80 

reent, according to Maryland State 
Fisheries officials. 


There is the problem of the Alaskan 
salmon fisheries. During the years 
1930 to 1943 inclusive, the total catch 
ranged from 73 million to 129 million 
fish. The annual pack never ran be- 
low 5 million cases. In 1986, the peak 
year, the pack amounted to 8.4 million 
cases. 

During the years 1944 to 1952 the 
enteh ran from 45 million to 78 
million fish, The annual pack was 
always less than 5 million cases. In 
1950, for instance, it amounted to 
3.3 million cases, 


What caused the reduction in the 
catch and in the resulting pack? 
There were undoubtedly a 1 of 
factors. — the war years there 
was an intensified operation in the 
taking of fish. Our government was 
interested in increasing the supply of 
protein foods for ourselves and our 
allies. Salmon was an easy food to 
obtain, can and distribute. Perhaps 
we fished too intensely. During that 
same period the Fish and Idlite 
Service lost some of its trained per- 
sonnel, either to other agencies of 
government or to private industry. 
The Service could not police its regu- 
lations as well, or aay | out its pro- 
grams as effectively. fter the war 
the number of fishing vessels in- 
creased, Perhaps the escapement for 
spawning pur was not large 
enough. Strangely enough, conserva- 
tion practices themselves, in some 
years, may have contributed to the 
smaller packs. By its regulations, the 
Fish and 1 — tted greater 
escapement for spawning purposes, 
— — fewer fish to be caught. 

The salmon fishery is a dynamic re- 
source. Conditions and factors change 
rapidly. All segments of the indus- 


try—the man who catches the fish 
and the canner, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and yes, the Congress itself— 
must be on their toes — 1 | to 
preserve the resource and to keep 
the industry healthy. A constant pro- 
gram of research and study is neces- 
sary. Thousands of jobs hinge upon 
the preservation of the salmon re- 
source; many millions of dollars are 
involved. Certainly the National Can- 
ners Association is interested. It is 
of more than passing interest to know 
that for many years the —＋ 
source of revenue for the Territory of 
Alaska was the salmon fisheries. 


Constant attention, study and re- 
search with respect to conservation of 
fisheries will pay dividends. Witness 
the halibut fishery of the North Pa- 
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cific. The halibut fishery a number 
of years ago seemed to face practical 
extinction. It had become greatly de- 
pleted—depleted to a point where it 
was not, from a practical business 
standpoint, profitable to go fishing. 
Now, as the result of a program of 
research and regulation jointly en- 

ged in by the U. S. and Canada, 
the halibut fishery has been restored. 
The taking of halibut is once again 
a profitable ration, providing jobs 
and profits. The work of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission of the 
U. S. and Canadian governments has 
aid dividends in jobs, profits and 
‘ood resources. 


A similar experience has been had 
with the Sockeye salmon, which used 
to be a large fishery. This specie of 
salmon spawned in the upper reaches 
of the Fraser River in Canada. Rock 
slides and road construction work ob- 
structed the river and the fish were 


unable to reach their spawning areas. 
Over a period of time the fish runs 
almost disappeared. An international 
arrangement was entered into by U. 8. 
and Canada. Through the joint ef- 
forts of these countries, the Sockeye 
salmon is on its way back. In a rela- 
tively few years time, this fishery will 
in large measure be restored. An- 
other source of food will be available 
with its attendant jobs. 


Many of you are familiar with the 
splendid work that has been done with 

e North Pacific seal. Whereas this 
resource was once practically depleted, 
it is now in a flourishing condition. 
The taking of fur seals under gov- 
ernment supervision and regulation is 
now a million-dollar industry. 


It might be of some interest to you 
to know that our government is in the 
process of preparing and negotiating 
a fur seal treaty with Canada, Japan, 
and Russia. A conference, to which 
those three nations have been invited, 
will be held this summer for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to consummate 
such a treaty. This fishery, if it ma 
so be called, is considered to be of suffi- 
cient importance and magnitude to 
warrant Py: with the nation that 
is causing us a lot of trouble in Korea. 


As a consequence of fishery deple- 
tion, our fishermen have had to go 
farther and farther away from our 
own shores to catch certain species of 
fish. That has been true with respect 
to the fishermen who have operated 
along almost the entire coastline of 
the U. 8. The New England fisher- 
man travels several days’ journey 
from his home shores. does the 
tuna fisherman of the Pacific Coast 
states, and the shrimp fisherman in 
the Gulf. Fishermen of other nations 
also fish in distant waters, far beyond 
the three-mile limit. They compete 
with our own fishermen for the same 
fishery resource. This situation has 
given rise to problems which did not 
exist in bygone years. International 
roblems have arisen that call for the 
elp and services of the federal gov- 
ernment. For the North Atlantic area 
there is an International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
composed of representatives from sev- 
eral Atlantic nations. 


Our government has also been com- 
pelled to negotiate on fishery problems 
with Mexico, Canada, Japan, Central 
and South American countries, and 
with others. In the Gulf of Mexico 
several of our shrimp boats have been 
seized by the Mexican Government, 
necessitating diplomatic negotiations. 
Our State Department has had to 
negotiate with Mexico on other fishery 
problems as well. 


I have already mentioned the hali- 
but and salmon arrangements with 
Canada, 


Just last year our State Depart- 
ment negotiated an agreement with 
Japan concerning Pacific fisheries. 
Now we are about to negotiate another 
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with respect to the seal. Russia, as 
I have indicated, may be a party to it. 


One of the bases for international 
negotiations is the need for conserving 
fishery resources of the open seas. 
They could be depleted by overfishing 
and bad fishing practices just the same 
as those nearer our own shores. Reg- 
ulation of the fisheries must be on an 
international level with all interested 
nations participating. 


Another problem requiring study 
not only by our Committee, but b 
Congress as a whole, is that whic 
has arisen as a consequence of the 
importation of great amounts of 
cheaply produced foreign fish. A few 
— ago, our Committee held some 

earings on this subject and heard 
considerable testimony on the matter. 
Witnesses pointed out, for instance, 
that employment in certain New Eng- 
. land fishery areas had dropped 50 per- 
cent because of these imports. Other 
witnesses predicted that some shore 
operations of the 12 industry 
would be forced out of business or 
would be compelled to move their op- 
erations to Canada. More recent in- 
formation indicates that their predic- 
tions were to a considerable degree 
accurate. 


Now we are informed that the do- 
mestic inventory of groundfish fillets 
is the largest in our history because 
of imports of foreign fish fillets. Do- 
mestic producers are concerned about 
the marketing of their products. Rep- 
resentatives of the fishermen them- 
selves inform us that their liveli- 
hood is threatened. They want and 
expect Congress to do something to 
protect their jobs. They suggest 
tariffs and quotas on 423 y 
ask that our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments be more truly reciprocal, to the 
end that domestic industry be ac- 
corded some consideration. 


I say that Congress must give the 
roblem consideration and study. 

ithout question, the consumer has 
an interest in the matter. He wants 
his food costs to be as low as possible. 
On his side of the question is the de- 
sire for lower food prices. On the 
other side is the desire of fishermen 
for preservation of their jobs. Con- 
gress must balance one against the 
other and at the same time give 
thought to the possibility of relin- 
quishing control of a valuable food 
resource to foreign countries. In- 
cidentally, this particular food re- 
source will become more and more im- 
portant with passing years as our 
population increases. 


A similar situation exists with re- 
spect to our tuna fishing industry. 
Increasing imports of foreign tuna 
are causing tremendous concern on the 
part of domestic industry. Last year 
a tariff on certain imports was sought. 
The House approved a bill providin 
for such a tariff. The Senate fail 
to act. The arguments pro and con 
were the same as those which had 


been advanced on earlier and similar 
occasions: Protection of American in- 
dustry and jobs on the one hand, and 
lower food prices and the importance 
of foreign trade on the other. Con- 
gress have to resolve it. Here, 
too, Congress must give consideration 


to the possibility of relinquishing con- 
trol of a fi resource to foreign 
countries. 


An interesting situation from the 
standpoint of cannery employees is 
developing. Some of these employees 
have been opposed to a tariff because 
imports of foreign frozen tuna have 
assured them of more steady employ- 
ment at their particular canneries. 
Now the Japanese, for instance, who 
are large exporters of frozen tuna, 


are beginning to do more of the proc- 
essing of the tuna fish before export- 
ing it. It is entirely conceivable that 
they will eventually do more of it. 
In the final analysis, it is possible that 
the only processing remaining to be 
done in the Uni States will be to 
place the product in the can. Then a 
here might require 
only a half-dozen — where it 
now employs 50 or 60. 


I have discussed in a very — 
way some of the fishing problems to 
which I believe our Committee will 
give consideration. These problems 
are in my estimation of some impor- 
tance to our economy. Most certainly 
they are important when consider 
as food resource matters. 


Marketing Canned Fishery Products 


By Harley V. McNamara, 
President, National Tea Co. 


I had the pleasure of rr to 
tell a fish story back in April of 1949, 
before the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute. At that meeting I made some 
very provocative remarks and I never 
expected to be asked to talk to any 
group on fish again, 


That meeting and this one have 
uite a bit in common in that the 
ommittee on that occasion selected 
for their theme, “selling fish products 
in a competitor’s market.” I am sure 
you will all agree that we are back 
there again on mest all food products, 
but on your line especially. 


Mr. Carry suggested that the title 
for today’s talk be “marketing canned 
fishery products,” but said he felt the 
title to be somewhat colorless and 
arbitrary, and left it up to me to sub- 
mit a better title. Not being clever 
— to produce a more descriptive 
one, decided to use the suggested 
one, and therefore, my remarks shall 
be kept as close to this subject as 
possible, 

To go back to one of my most pro- 
vocative remarks made in 1949, I hope 

ou will bear with me for repeating 

t, because what I said at that time 

gave your industry at least a little 
at on the back. With your permission 
quote: 


“I frankly believe that the fishin 
industry, as a whole, has not prepar 
to sell its product to the consumer. 
To me, it appears that the fishin 
industry was created by an act o 
God, and in most cases it still seems to 
be waiting for acts of God to help sell 
its product, Maybe I had better ex- 
plain this remark. As I see it, the 
food Lord put the fish in the oceans, 
akes and streams. Man first caught 


fish to help out his food supply. 
Then, because of seasonal conditions, 
he found how to keep fish from season 
He then learned how to 
Frankly, if it were 


to season. 
put fish in cans. 


not for the canning of fish, I am 
afraid the fish industry would have 
perished long ago. Canneries, par- 
ticularly those canning tuna and 
salmon, in my opinion, have done a 
better job of merchandising canned 
fish than has the rest of the fishing 
industry in merchandising fresh or 
frozen fish up to now. 


“The good Lord gave us religion. 
Religion, with its rules for fast and 
abstinence, has been the fish indus- 
try's best salesman to date. Let's 
stop depending on acts of God to help 
the fish industry. Let’s get out and 
sell fish and sea foods to the con- 
sumer. Most everyone knows that 
fish is good food, nutritious food and 
economical food. Let’s sell it as such. 
Let’s create more acceptance for fish 
and fish products by better packag- 
ing, better quality, better displaying, 
and better — methods. Maybe 
the industry should adopt as a slogan 
‘Every Day is Fish Day.” 

For your information, our sales 
and tonnage on frozen packa sea- 

oods have shown remarkable im- 
provement and with further improve- 
ments in packaging and processin 
methods, our sales and tonnage shoul 
continue to improve. The frozen fish 
industries are now coming out with 
precooked fish fillets and many other 
precooked sea food varieties. I — 
sonally like the slogan one of them 
used the other day and that was, “It 
couldn’t be fresher if we docked our 
boat at your door and just heat and 
eat.” It is remarkable the way the 
frozen ready-to-eat products are tak- 
ing hold—not only fish, but beef, veal 
and chicken. omplete meals are 
now available, packed on aluminum 
plates, ready to take home, throw in 
the oven and serve right on the table. 
Do the housewives like that? Just 
ask any of them. The only question 
is, “Does the ‘old man’ want to pay 
for the extra cost of doing this, rather 
than have his wife do all the work at 
home?” I am not going to try to give 
you the answer to this question, be- 
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cause it could lead to a lot of blood- 
shed, especially from my spouse. 

Don’t fight. Join them. Try to do 
something with your product to offset 
these ideas. I said previously the 
canned fish industry had done a good 
job, but now I am starting to wonder 
if they are sitting on their hands 
and trying to live on their past repu- 
tation. 

I don’t know when I’ve been more 
stumped in an attempt to be helpful 
to a part of our great food industries 
than I have been in trying to be con- 
structively helpful to your industry in 
this little talk, 

I asked our people here in Chicago 
to get me some figures on your busi- 
ness and ours, and “lo and behold” I 
found these rather startling. I sin- 
cerely hope you do too, ost all of 
my remarks will be based on our 
Chicago branch operation. I would 
like to tell you that on most products 
our other branches, pretty well, take 
the same trend as Chicago. 

I am going to talk about both glass 
and cann fish. I don’t know 
whether or not the glass fish, such as 
herring and shrimp, are in the canned 
category, but to me fish is fish—no 
matter what form—and if canned and 
frozen fish sales are off, maybe some 
other product is taking its place. 

In the last half of 1948 and the 
first half of 1949—a 12-month period 
—frankly, I don’t know why the fig- 
ures were split in this manner, unless 
they were secured from our supplier 
that started serving us in July, 1948 
—we sold 8 12,000 cases 
comprised of three varieties, each in 
two sizes. In the last half of 1949 
and the first half of 1950—a 12-month 
period—we sold 19,500 cases. In the 
last half of 1950 and the first half 
of 1951, we sold 27,600 cases, The 
last half of 1951 and the first half 
of 1952 we sold 29,600, and at the rate 
we have been going since July, 1952 
to February of this year, we should 
sell at least 40,000 cases for a 12- 
month period. I am not aware how 
this would stack up with other chains. 
wouldn't know your own or the in- 
dustry’s figures, but I think it is a 
swell increase and has shown that we 
are making progress at least with 
this line. 

In 1952 over 1951, we doubled our 
sale of shrimp in cocktail sauce, which 
sold from the same case as our 
pickled fish. The figures I gave you 
previously were for pickled fish only 
and did not include cocktail shrimp. 

I know you are starting to wonder 
if I am ever going to get to your main 

roducts. I sure am and right now. 

lere's where I have a real surprise. 
Maybe you folks know about it. I 
surely didn’t. 

Do you know that in dollar value, 
we are selling $3 to $1 on red salmon 


against pink and, considering the 
price differential, we are actually sell- 
ng 1% cases of 


red salmon to one 


pink. This tells me that gerne are 
‘trading up”—buying better 
grades. 

Another funny thing is that while 
we pride ourselves on not being a 
private label house and selling nation- 
ally advertised brands, we still have 
a few private labels carried over from 
the previous management, such as 
Natco red salmon, and we sell more 
of this brand than we do the two top 
nationally advertised brands that we 
handle. Our retail price is from 5 
cents to 10 cents lower per can. This 
seems funny, after I told you that 
poor are “trading up,” but this is 
he truth. I believe the only answer 


we can give to this is that they have 
as much confidence in our label as 
they have on nationally advertised 
labels. Frankly, we won't compro- 


mise with quality under any of our 
own labels. 

Statistics bore me and I suppose 
they bore you, too, but I have just a 
few more which I think may help 
our story by giving them to you, 

We sold more than twice as many 
cases of Norwegian sardines as we 
did Maine—not ause we wish to, 
but because the public buys them— 
and we sell more than twice as many 
Maine sardines as we do California 
sardines. I well remember when I 
was actually working in stores, No. 1 
oval tomato sardines was our number 
one seller and the large can of mus- 
tard sardines was our number two 
seller. Have we allowed these two 
items to slip in reputation where they 
are only fit for animal instead of hu- 
man consumption? If so, why? Or are 
the people trading up to that extent; 
and if so, what are you going to do 
about it? To the best of my knowl- 
edge, little if any foreign foods, other 


than sardines, outsell our American 
foods. Do you know that our an- 
chovy sales alone are within $5,000 
of all our California sardine sales? 


The only bright 2 I see in your 
picture is the tuna fish sales. I wish 
every item in our food line had shown 
the improvement that tuna has. I 
would like to give A these figures, 
but unfortunately, if I gave them to 
you, they would also be given to our 
competition, but let me tell you I had 
them rechecked twice, because I ac- 
tually didn’t believe them myself. 
Our vice president in charge of pur- 
chases vouches for these figures. 

Our total dollar sale of tuna is in 
excess of the total sale of all salmon 
and sardines combined and our cheap- 
est tuna outsells any other one brand 
of tuna. This contradicts what I 
have said about people “trading up.” 


Business Week in its February 4 
issue, carried a story on fish, callin 
attention to the Boston rt. 1 
stated that in 1949 Boston Port han- 
dled 275,000,000 pounds of fish, but 
last year only 179,000,000 pounds—a 
loss of 96,000,000 pounds, or approxi- 


mately a decrease of 33 percent. I 
thought 1 some other port had 
icked up this tonnage, but I am in- 


ormed they have not. We actuall 
had an increase in our over-all U. S. 
fish sales, but this comes from imports 
rather than the U. 8. production. 
According to the statistics in the same 
story, the U. 8. fish consumption is 
11 pounds per capita, Great Britain 
35 pounds per capita, and Japan 55 
pounds per capita. it seems to me 
we are doing a very poor job of selling 
our fellow Americans our fish stories. 


Frankly, I don’t think we need any 
more fish. I think we need better 
ways to sell more canned fish, better 
advertising programs, better labeling 
more and better ways to serve canned 
fish and better salesmanship on sell- 
ing canned fish by all of us. 


With all the outstanding brains we 
ave in our advertising agencies 
throughout the country, it seems to 
me that they have done a very poor 
job of selling our American ple 
on the necessity of sea food in the 
American diet. 


In closing my little talk, I am 
closing with a question: 


Recently the American people have 
been sold on chlorophyl. Chlorophyl 
in everything. If you don’t use this 
or that with chlorophyl you will actu- 
ally stink. That sweet young thing 
won't dance with you. Neighbors wi 
shun you. Even your dog won't like 
you. Then why not campaign to sell 
— poeane that if they don’t eat fish 
products, especially canned fish 7 - 
ucts, their bodies will start shrinking? 
Their brains will dry up; in fact their 
offsprings will slip back where they 
were supposed to have started from 
—monkeys. “Sensational,” you an- 
swer. This leaves me closing by toss- 
ing the ball back to you fish peddlers. 
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N.CA. OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., 1953 President of N. C. A.; 
E. E. Willkie Elected Vice President 


Louis —— Jr., president 
of the Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 
III., was elected 1953 President of the 
National Canners Association. 


He succeeds Fred C. Heinz, vice 
resident of the H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
urgh. 

E. E. Willkie, president of Pacific 
American Fisheries, Inc., Bellingham, 
Wash., was elected 1953 Vice i- 
dent of N. C. A. 

Carlos Campbell of Washington, 
D. C., continues as Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The N. C. A. membership elected 25 
Directors to new terms and named 3 
to unexpired terms; the terms of 44 
members of the Board of Directors 
were held over. 

Mr. Ratzesberger has been active 
during postwar years in numerous 
N. C. A. activities. He has served on 
the Association's War Mobilization 
Committee, the Board of Directors, 
1946-48, and on the Statistics Com- 
mittee and the Labeling Committee. 


Mr. Willkie has had wide experience 
in association work. He was presi- 
dent of the Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, 1945 and 1946. Since 1945 he 
has served on — N. C. A. Commit- 
tees—Resolutions, Fishery Products, 
Public Relations, Home Economics, 
and War Mobilization. He served as 
an N.C.A. Director, 1949-52, and has 
been a member of the Administrative 
Council since 1949. 


N.C.A. Board of Directors 


Directors Elected to Fill Unexpired Terms 

William E. Butterfield, Butterfield 
Canning Co., Muncie, Ind. 

George Davison, Foster Canning, Inc., 
Napoleon, Ohio 

Samuel E. W. Friel, S. E. W. Friel, 
Queenstown, Md. 


Directors Elected for Three-Year Terms 

Joseph F. Barker, The Utah Canning 
Co., Ogden, h 

C. F. Burhans, Jr., Lakeland High- 
lands Canning Co., Inc., Highlands 
City, Fla. 

Fred C. Bush, Bush Brothers & Co., 
Dandridge, Tenn. 

Hamilton C. Davis, Walnut Creek 
Canning Co., Walnut Creek, Calif. 

John E. Dodds, Schuck] & Co., Ine., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


John E. Frost, Delta Canning Co., 
Inc., Raymondville, Texas 


J. William Hathaway, Hathaway 
Bros., Columbia Falls, Me. 
Karl A. Hirzel, Hirzel Canning Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Marvin H. Keil, Green Giant Co., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Ralph Keller, George A. Hormel & Co., 
Chicago, II 

Walter J. Kemp, Kemp Bros. Packing 
Co., Inc., Frankfort, Ind. 

Charles O. Koller, Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 

Edwin C. Kraus, Big Stone Canning 
Co., Ortonville, Minn. 

Elton Lasselle, Portland Canning Co., 
Inc., Sherwood, Ore. 

J. G. MeIntosh, Baldwin Packers, Ltd., 
Lahaina, Maui, T. H. 

F. J. MeQuad, John W. Aad Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Hallwood, Va. 

W. Ennis Parker, Pomona Products 
Co., Griffin, Ga. 

A. J. Rogers, Cherry Growers, Inc., 
Traverse City, Mich. 

Richard Schlecht, Rossville Packing 
Co., Rossville, Til. 

George C. Seybolt, Wm. Underwood 
Co., Watertown, Mass. 

G. Bartol Silver, Charles B. Silver & 
Son, Havre de Grace, 

Vance F. Sutter, Fidalgo Island Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Donald E. Tobin, Victor Preserving 
Co., Ontario, N. . 

Marcus Urann, National Cranberry 
Association, South Hanson, Mass. 
Fred T. Wright, Beaver Valley Can- 

ning Co., Grimes, Iowa 


Directors Whose Terms Held Over 


Frank Armstrong, Jr., National Fruit 
Product Co., Inc., Winchester, Va. 
Charles H. Bailey, Monmouth Canning 
Co., Portland, Me. 

A. Edward Brown, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

N. C. Buckles, Quality Food Products 
Co., Bradford, Ohio 

J. Glen Brubaker, Hemet Packing Co., 
Hemet, Calif. 

R. D. Cleaveland, The H. J. McGrath 
Co., Baltimore, 
Mrs. M. F. Counter, The Fort Lupton 
Canning Co., Fort Lupton, Colo. 
Berkeley A. Davis, Rogers Canning 
Co., Milton, Ore. * 

George H. Draper, III, Draper Broth- 
ers, Frederica, Del. 

Edward R. Elwell, Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co., Portland, Me. 

A. M. Erickson, Barron-Gray Packing 
Co. Div., Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., San Jose, Calif. 


S. K. Ferguson, Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Robert A. Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., 
Melrose, Mass. 

Leo M. Gleason, G & M Food Products, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

George Gooding, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Robert A. Harris, Jr., Kinsale Can- 
ning Co., Kinsale, Va. 

Henry W. Hartle, Owatonna Canning 
Co., Owatonna, Minn. 

J. D. Hendrickson, Columbia River 
Packers Assn., Astoria, Ore. 

T. B. Holcombe, Indian Ridge Can- 
ning Co., Inc., Houma, 

Grant Horsey, Wm. J. Horsey Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Grover Howard, Baron Canning Co., 
Westville, Okla. 

Bradley T. Jones, Pictsweet Foods 
Inc., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Spencer R. Keare, Illinois Canning 
Co., Hoopeston, 

M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Coop., 
Ine., Peach Glen, Pa. 


George Lambert, Keystone Mushroom 
Co., Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 

R. C. Lewis, Bordo Products Co., Win- 
ter Haven, Fla. 

W. Stanley Macklem, Curtice Broth- 
ers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Philip N. Mark, Tri-Valle 
Assn., San Francisco, Calif. 


A. N. Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Inc., Fredonia, Wis. 


Ivan Moorhouse, Olympia Canning 
Co., Olympia, Wash. 1 

George Pierce, Fairmont Foods, Inc., 
Barker, N. v. 

Reynold H. Peterson, Big Horn Can- 
ning Co., Cowley, Wyo. 

D. T. Saxby, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Robert E. Searby, Hawaiian Can- 
neries Co., Kapaa, Kauai, T. H. 

L. E. Shannon, Otoe Food Products 
Co., Nebraska City, Nebr. 

P. K. Shoemaker, H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Victor R. Smith, Box Elder Packing 
Corp., Brigham City, Utah 


Angee G. Stevens, Stevens Canning 
o., Ogden, Utah 


Packing 


Alfred J. Stokely, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Albert Vignolo, Jr., West Coast Pack- 
ing Corp., Long Beach, Calif. 

F. H. Walrond, Manteca Canning Co., 
Manteca, Calif. 


Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Watson & 
Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


D. B. Wood, Wood Canning Co., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


nt 
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1953 Finance Committee 


The personnel of the Finance Com- 
mittee was approved at the General 
Session. As announced by President 
Ratzesberger, it is as follows: 

Fred C. Heinz, H. J. Heinz, Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chairman 
H. J. Barnes, Kaysville 

Corp., Kaysville, Utah 
John L. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & Bro., 

Brunswick, 


E. B. Cosgrove, Green Giant Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn. 
Brothers 


Canning 


Howard T. Cummin 
Co., Rochester, 
S. B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Co., 

Hoopeston, III 

Clinton W. Davis 53 Packing 
Co., Portland, 

Ralph O. Dulan Dulany & 
Son, Inc., Fru tand, M 

A. T. Flynn, Reid — . Div., Con- 
solidated Food Processors, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 

William A. Free, Hungerford Packing 
Co., Hungerford, Pa. 

Walter L. Graefe, Pomona Products 
Co., Griffin, Ga. 

G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Foods, 
on Oakfield, N. Y. 

U. Hudson, Gerber Products Co., 
„ Calif. 

Harold J. Humphrey, Birds Eye Divi- 
sion, General Foods rp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mare C. Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Fennville, Mich. 

Adolph C. Ketzler, Bordo Products 
Co., Chicago, III. 

H. F. Krimendahl, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, In 

D. P. Loker, French Sardine Co., 
Terminal Island, Calif. 

R. G. Lucks, California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

John F. MeGovern, Green Giant Co., 
Le Sueur, Minn. 

George B. Morrill, Jr., Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 

Fred M. Moss, Idaho Canning Co., 
Payette, Idaho 

Maxwell N. Naas, The Naas Corp. of 
Indiana, Portland, Ind. 

Art Oppenheimer, Marshall Canning 
Div., Consolida Food Processors, 
Inc., Marshalltown, Iowa 

Robert C. Paulus, Paulus Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore. 

E. N. Richmond, Richmond-Chase Co., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Emil Rutz, Schuck! & Co., Ine., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 

R. L. Smith, Kuner-Empson Co., 
Brighton, Colo. 


Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & Caldwell, 
Walkerton, Ve. 


A. O. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, III. 


H. L. Wedertz, Lakeside Packing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Canning Co., 
nomowoe, Wis. 
Oliver G. . Campbell Soup Co., 


Camden, 


E. B. R Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., L San Francisco, Calif. 


Officers Elected by Other Associations 


Officers of other trade associations, 
elected at their annual meetings dur- 
ing the Convention period, are: 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


President—Hal W. Johnston, Stech- 
— h Corp., Roches- 
(reel — ; vice 75 
1% Funkhouser Al imy 
Chemical Corp., Dawe 
reelected) ; 
. Lewis, Battle Creek, Mich, (re- 
elected); ex officio—J. C. Whetzel, 
U. 8. Steel Company, Pittsburgh (re- 
elected). 


National Food Brokers Association 


National chairman—E. Norton 
Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., New York; 
first vice chairman—Willis Johnson, 
Jr., Willis Johnson & Co., Little Rock; 
second vice chairman—Geor T. Neil- 
son, A. H. Morse Co., Bos third 
vice chairman—Truman 
Graves-Chambers Co., Seattle; 
urer—Harry E. K. Harry B. C 
Company, aitimoke (reelected 
r-at-l A. Earle Clark, Jr., 

Earle Clar 4 Son, Miami; presi- 
dent Wateon Rogers, Washington, 
C. (reelected). 


National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association 


President—French Fox, Fox Gro- 


cery Co., Charleroi, Pa. (reelected) ; 
vice presidents—Stacey H. Gifford, 
Consolidated Grocers Corp., Chicago; 


J. G. Frey, Frey and Son, Baltimore; 
F. P. St. Peter, Carpenter Cook Co., 
Menominee, Mich.; Robert L. 13 
hiladelphia; and Allen Klauber, 
Klauber-Wangenhein Co., San Diego; 
chairman of the board—Sherwin A. 
Hill, Lee & Cady, Detroit (reelected) ; 
treasurer—J. Stanley Seeman, See- 
man Bros., Inc., New York (re- 
elected); executive vice president— 
M. L. Toulme, New York (reelected). 


Young Guard Society 

- A. Schanbacher, 
H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., Chicago; first 
vice president — Reid W. Jensen, 
Varney Canning Co., Roy, Utah; sec- 
ond vice pres dent. Robert Eirich, 
H. 8. Crocker Co., Inc., Baltimore; 
secretary—Herb Shek, H. S. Crocker 
Co., Inc., Baltimore; treasurer—Rob- 
ert W. Mairs, Winter Garden Citrus 
Products Coop., Winter Garden, Fla. 
(reelected). 


Old Guard Society 


President—Harry R. Stansbury, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore; 
first vice ye resident—O en Sells, San 
Jose, Cal (reelec ; second vice 

8 Canning Co., Washington C 

H., Ohi -—John Din ‘ 
de iladelphia gee, 


The Forty Niners 


President—Robert A. Sindall, Jr., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 
(reelected) ; vice resident Mel Cari- 
son, Food Packer, Chicago (re- 
elected); secretary-treasurer—M. 
Feeney, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., 
Chicago (reelected). 


Association of Canners State and Regional 
Secretaries 


President—Paul Hinkle, Ohio Can- 
ners Association, Celina, Ohio; vice 
president—Edwin W. Elmer Minne- 

sota Canners Association, Minnea 
-treasurer — C. alt 


secreta 
Canners Associa- 


York, Penns 
tion, York, 


Associated Independent Canners, Inc. 


President—John P. Kraemer, Mam- 
moth Spring . Co., Sussex, 
Wis.; vice presidents— A. Freming, 
Minn.; Bartol Silver, Charles B. 
Silver 7 Son Havre de Grace, Md.; 
and Ed H Dunlap, Plymouth Can- 
ning Co., Plymouth, Ind.; secretary- 
treasurer—G. E. j Columbia 
— Co., Cambria, Wis. (re- 
elected assistant -treas- 
we arve Burr, adison, 
Wis. (reelec 


1954 Convention 


The 1954 Convention will be 
held in Atlantic City . third 
week in January, al 
opening date to be decided. 

The three principal associa- 
tions—National Canners Asso- 
ciation, National Food Brokers 
Association, and Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association 
—will jointly sponsor the Con- 
vention and will assume respon- 
sibility for making arrange- 
ments for the attendance of 
other groups. 
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CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


Immediate enactment of legislation 
restoring authority for compulsory 
inspection of food processing plants 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
was endorsed by the National Canners 
— er at its 46th Annual Con- 
vention. 


The resolution was among those re- 
ported by the N.C.A. Resolutions Com- 
mittee. The report was presented by 
Chairman Howard T. Cumming, who 
read the full text of the resolutions. 
They were unanimously voted and 
approved. 


Government Procurement 


Effective government 
of canned foods—on which our armed 
forces are so vitally dependent— 
should be grounded on governmental 
recognition of certain principles. An 
equitable sharing of the responsibil- 
ity for A supply among all 
members of the industry is a desirable 
element of a fair program. Procure- 
ment procedures should be impressed 
with the principle of maximum con- 
formity to the commercial buying and 
selling practices normally prevailing 
in the industry. There should be equal 
and non-conflicting application of the 
national labor laws to both civil and 
military production. All procurement 
procedures should embrace a consis- 
tency of pattern and a continuity of 
operation sufficient to permit a ready 
transition to periods of greater or 
lesser military need. Legislative 
enactments and administrative regula- 
tions which fail to accord full recogni- 
tion to these principles constitute im- 
1 to the efficient fulfillment 

y the canning industry of its mani- 
fest obligation to the defense needs 
of the nation. 


rocurement 


Factory Inspection 


The canning industry approves of 
the immediate enactment of legisla- 
tion restoring the authority to enter 
processing factories for the purpose of 
making the limited inspection author- 
ized by the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 


President Heinz 


To the office of President of this 
Association each man brings his own 
unique qualities. In Fred C. Heinz 
the gifts of leadership have been sin- 
gularly broad and characterized by the 
warmth of his ever genial personality, 
his constant zeal in performance, and 
his genuine interest in the problems of 
the individual canner and staff mem- 
ber. Under his alert and knowledge- 


able guidance the public relations of 
the industry have been brought to 
The solid 


new levels of effectiveness. 


achievement of his tenure as President 

has always been attended by his sensi- 

tive courtesy and his graciousness in 
sagely directing the affairs of the As- 

sociation. To Fred C. Heinz the can- 

ning industry remains greatly in- 
le 


The varied and valuable services 
offered the canning industry by the 
National Canners Association are a 
result of the zeal and r ef- 
fort of Carlos Campbell and his staff. 
For the outstanding manner in which 
they perform their many and difficult 
assignments the industry is ever 
grateful and expresses its sincere ap- 
preciation, 


Past President Carroll Lindsey 


The untimely death of Carroll Lind- 
sey reminds the many who sought and 
secured his sage guidance during the 
wartime production battles that the 


home front also takes its toll. His 
executive skill and commanding wis- 
dom in dealing with others, derived 


in pioneering the canning industry in 
his own state, fortunately were avail- 
able to the canners of the nation in 
time of stress. These wartime con- 
tributions alone suffice as an enduring 
monument to his achievements. Yet 
for most the deeper grief lies in the 
loss of a modest friend who gave so 
freely of himself, ever — 
yet always willingly, to yield strengt 

to his fellow men, 


Past President Frank Gerber 


In mourning the passing of Frank 
Gerber, in sadness and poignant sor- 
row, one may still rejoice in the — 

ood and full life he lived. Though 

e is best known and will be long re- 
membered for having by his genius 
enlightened the tasks of mothers and 
fostered the health of children, those 
who were privileged to have him as a 
business associate and to share him as 
a friend can treasure many other 
warm memories. No man contributed 
more to the building of this Associa- 
tion and the development of the in- 
dustry. In trouble he was steadfast, 
in effort constant and tireless, and in 
all things ever kind and genial. The 
inspiration he always afforded will be 
affectionately and long remembered. 


Necrology 


Leadership in this industry renews 
itself always from the inspiration of 
those whom each passing year inex- 
orably takes from our midst. Yet 
however deep our grief in the annual 
roll call of those who have passed, 
the memory of their friendly fellow- 


ship sustains us in our sorrow and 
lightens our bereavement. During the 
last year there were taken from our 
councils these men and women with 
whose families and friends we join in 
mourning: 

Dr. E. C. Auchter 

H. L. Aukerman 

Frank M. Ball 

R. A. Burns 

William F. Christel 

A. E. Coddington 

Dr. Fred F. Fitzgerald 

Victor A. Friend 

S. G. Gorsline 

Frank Hamachek, Jr. 

Col, Isaac Miller Hamilton 

Prince E. Harris 

William Kinnaird 

Ralph Polk, Sr. 

Ole Salthe 

John W. Steinhart 

Mrs. Edna Sheldon Trego 

Norman L. Waggoner 

W. Grason Winterbottom 

F. Hall Wrightson 


Guest Speakers and Allied Trades 


The success of a National Canners 
Association Convention depends upon 
the hard work and cooperative spirit 
of many diversified elements. Our 
guest speakers, the allied industries, 
newspapers, radio and the trade press, 
all in their own way have contributed 
to the success of the 1953 Convention. 
The Association is sincerely apprecia- 
tive for all that they have done an 
directs the President and Board of 
Directors to convey its gratitude to 
each of them. 


Call for 1953 Directory Copy 


Questionnaire forms on which 
canners are asked to submit in- 
formation for the compilation of 
the 1953 edition of the Canners 
Directory were mailed to all can- 
ners on ay | 25, and should 
be on canners’ desks when they 
return from the Convention. 
These forms should be filled out 
and returned promptly to the 
N. C. A. in * — — 
postage- paid envelopes provided. 

Asin past editions, the 1953 


Canners Directory will list the 
name and main office address of 
each canning firm, location of 


factories operated by each firm 
in each state, and the canned 
food products packed by each 
firm within each state. Canners 
are asked to list the states and 
the cities and towns in which 
their canning plants are located, 
and to identify their products 
according to instructions in the 
questionnaire. 
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MEETING OF N. C. A. DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Canners Association held its 
Convention meeting in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 20, and took action— 

Terminating the Buildings Commit- 
tee, whose program is 1 and 
authorizing transfer of its unused 
funds to the Association’s General 
Fund, 

Continuing the Conference and Con- 
vention Committees as Special Com- 
mittees, 

Authorizing appointment of a Spe- 
cial Committee to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Association programs and 
activities that would increase the use 
of canned foods, 


Authorizing appointment of a Spe- 
cial Committee to study the pattern 
of the relation of research activities 
to other activities of the Association, 


1 an increase of $50,000 in 

the Trust Indenture Fund by transfer 

amount from the General 
und, 


Approving the recommendations of 
the Administrative Council for a 1953 
budget of $1,117,605 and for continu- 
ing the current rate of N.C.A. dues, 


* amendment of the by- 
laws changing the title of Secretary 
to that of Executive Secretary, 


Aggeoving the appointment of Dr. 
Ira Somers to be Assistant Director 
of the Western Branch Laboratory, 


Creating as a Special Committee, a 
Procurement Committee to act for the 
Association in connection with all ac- 
tivities relating to the current pro- 
gram of military procurement of 
canned foods, 


Creating as a Special Committee, 
a Committee on Chemical Additives 
Legislation to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of proposed changes in the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
relating to chemicals and other addi- 
tives in foods, and 


Providing for the handling of non- 
voting memberships. 


Walter L. Graefe, Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, reported to 
the Board briefly on proposed organi- 
zation of that Committee necessitated 
by the new administrative setup in 


Annual Reports 


Copies of the Secretary's An- 
nual Report, 1952, and the An- 
nual Report of the Research 
Laboratories, 1952, have been 
mailed to the office of each mem- 
ber. 


Washington. Mr. Graefe was followed 
by Robert B. Heiney, of the staff, and 

amilton Carothers of N.C.A. Coun- 
sel, who summarized current legisla- 
tive proposals such as those on chem- 
ical additives and factory inspection, 
and indicated certain subjects that 
may require industry action durin 
the year, such as the possibility o 
marketing controls and price and 
profit investigations of processed agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Chief Counsel H. Thomas Austern 
was asked to outline the current ad- 
ministrative and legislative develop- 
ments ee the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. He said that despite all the 
legal confusion concerning its inter- 
—. there is good reason to be- 
jeve that many American business- 
men are in favor of the principles 
sought to be reflected in the Patman 
Act, and that few would care to see it 
repealed, On this basis, Mr. Austern 
suggested that while there might be 
amendments confirming the right to 
meet competition in good faith, any 
outright repeal or drastic modification 
of the statute was highly unlikely. 
Moreover, many believe that an as- 
tute, truly expert, and more realistic 
Federal Trade Commission could by 


Recommended 
Terms 


Product and Page in 
Labeling Manval 


Apricots (69) Halves 

Quarters 

Sliced 

In (packing medium) 

Spiced 

With Added Flavoring 
Seasoned with Vinegar 


Red Tart 

Red Sour Pitted 

Light Sweet Pitted 
Dark Sweet Pitted 

In (packing medium) 
Spiced 

With Added Flavoring 
Seasoned with Vinegar 


Cherries (75) 


Peaches (111) Cling 

Freestone 

Halves 

Unpeeled Halves 
Quarters 

Sliced 

Diced 

In (packing medium) 
Spiced 

With Added Flavoring 
Seasoned with Vinegar 


Pears (115) Unpeeled Whole 

Halves 

Unpeeled Halves 
Quarters 

Sliced 

Diced 

In (packing medium) 
With Added Flavoring 
Seasoned with Vinegar 


sensible interpretation make it work. 
Finally, Mr. Austern suggested that 
because there will always remain con- 
siderable areas of uncertainty as to 
the propriety of numerous business 
practices, any interpretations that the 
Act has been violated should have only 
prospective effect through cease and 
desist orders, and that retrospective 
punishment through criminal penalty 
and treble damage suits should be 
eliminated. 


Mr. Austern also reported that when 
present President Eisenhower fills the 
existing vacancy on the Federal Trade 
Commission, and another one which 
will occur next September, there will 
be a Republican majority. 


John Baxter, Chairman of the 
N. C. A. Labeling Committee, reported 
to the Board the results of the recent 
survey of industry preference for a 
single label term where more than 
one alternate is permissible under 
FDA regulations. 


The purpose of the survey was to 
bring about standardized use of terms 
to aid the consumer in her purchase 
of canned foods. The N. C. A. labeling 
manual will be revised to incorporate 
these industry preferences. 


The Committee recommended, and 
the Board voted approval of industry 
standardization on the following 
terms: 


Product and Page in 
Labeling Manual 


Green and Wax Beans 
(135) 


Recommended 
Terms 


Green Beans 

Wax Beans 

Whole Vertical Pack 
Whole Asparagus Style 
French Style 

Cut 

Short Cut 


Golden Sweet Corn 
White Sweet Corn 
Whole Kernel 
Cream Style 


Sweet Corn (167) 


Field Corn (165) Cream Style 


Whole Kernel 


Peas, Blackeye (185) Blackeye Peas 


Peas, Dried (187) Dried Early June 
Dried Sweet 
Spiced 


Flavoring Added 


Peas, Succulent (189) Early June 

Sweet 

With Added Spice 

Flavoring Added 

Traces of Alkalis 
Added 


Trace of Calcium 
Salt(s) Added 

Spice Added 

Flavoring Added 


Tomatoes (219) 
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information Letter 


Catsup Standards Meeting 


Manufacturers of catsup met at 
the Convention February 24 to con- 
sider the advisability of amending 
the standard of identity of tomato 
catsup to permit the use of corn syrup 
as an optional ingredient. 


Several canners had opportunity 
during the 1952 season to make trial 
runs using corn 2 Canners who 
are equipped to handle most of the 
ingredients in liquid form find it ad- 
vantageous to have all of the sugar 
ingredients also in liquid form. 


No objection to the use of corn syrup 
was expressed at the meeting. It was 
moved, seconded, and unanimously 
voted by the group to request the Na- 
tional Canners Association to act for 
the tomato catsup industry in re- 
questing a public hearing to bring 
about this modification of the stand- 
ard of identity of tomato catsup to 
permit the use of corn syrup as an 
optional ingredient. 


N.C.A. Publicity Activities 
at the Convention 


A Press Room was maintained by 
the staff of the Information Division 
of the N.C.A. on the fourth floor of 
The Conrad Hilton throughout the 
Convention for the use of some 70 
newspaper, magazine, radio and TV 
representatives covering the event. 


Copies of the 38 Convention speeches, 
summaries and statements were avail- 
able there, along with eight special 
news releases written and issued dur- 
ing the proceedings. Photos and biog- 
raphies of speakers and officers were 
issued also, and the Information staff 
assisted reporters with background 
information and in other ways. Much 
of this appeared in daily newspaper 
accounts and features in Chicago and 
elsewhere, as well as on radio and TV 
newscasts. Special mailings were 
made also to more than 100 publica- 
tions throughout the country that did 
not have representatives in Chicago. 


Press Conference and Newsreel 


A press conference, attended by 
representatives of the Chicago dailies, 
the wire services, and some of the 
trade press, was arranged with Sena- 
tor Taft in the N.C.A. headquarters 
suite just before his departure from 
the Convention. Answering reporters’ 


questions, Senator Taft elaborated on 
points made in his Convention speech 
on budget and tax plans and foreign 
relations. Chic dailies carried data 
discussed in the press conference, 
along with their coverage of his ad- 
dress. The press conference also was 
telecast and put on the Chicago TV 
newsreel for showing on Monday and 
Tuesday nights of Convention week. 
It included scenes of Senator Taft with 
1952 President Fred C. Heinz and 1953 
President Louis Ratzesberger, Jr. 


Ratzesberger on Radio 


President Ratzesberger was guest 
speaker on a special radio program 
over Chicago stations WMAQ and 
ny on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23. The program was a musical 
salute by “The Northerners” to the 
46th Annual Convention of N. C. A., 
and was sponsored by The Northern 
Trust Company. In an interview mid- 
way of the program, Mr. Ratzesberger 
related facts about the Convention and 
about the public service values of the 
canning industry, in terms of its con- 
tribution to public health, welfare and 
feeding convenience, benefits to farmer 
and labor, size of its operation, and its 
economy to the consumer. 


Chicago Tribune Supplement 


On Monday of Convention week, the 
Chicago Tribune featured a special 
8-page supplement in color devoted to 
canned foods and the Convention. A 
special distribution of the supplement 
was made to canners in their hotel 
rooms. Title of the supplement was 
“Canned Food—an Everyday Mira- 
cle.” The lead article, by Mary Mead, 
was headed, “Everything Imaginable 
for Your Table—at Any Season of the 
Year!”, and the inside pages were de- 
voted to various aspects of the public 
service of the industry and its prod- 
ucts. Much of the material was sup- 
plied by the Information Division and 
recipe material, educational material 
and food photos were submitted by the 
Home Economics Division. 


The supplement carried special ar- 
ticles on canning history from Appert 
to date; a guide to common can sizes; 
story of the progress from field to 
container; typical canning operations; 
the good record on canned foods prices; 
the safety of foods in cans; the easy 
preparation of family fare; dietetic 
foods; special canned products; a sec- 
tion of Convention news including 
illustrations and biographies of the 
N. C. A. officers; the development of 
the metal container; the use of glass 
in food packing; a story on can 
openers; the military can sizes; and 
numerous other features. 


A large part of the text and some 
of the illustrations were taken from 
The Canning Industry, the new publi- 
cation issued last year by the Informa- 
tion Division. 


Convention Publications 


Several publications are arepared 
| by the N. C. A. for distribu- 
— and use at the Annual Conven- 

on. 


Among these this year were two 
director Room numbers of the 
brokers were not available until late 
Saturday, 4 21, but on Fri- 
day a preliminary listing of hotel lo- 
cations of members of N.C.A. and 
C.M.&8.A., along with buyers, press 
representatives and certain others, 
was published. On Sunday, February 
22, the official Convention Room Di- 
rectory (130 pages) was issued. This 
included all the listings contained in 
the preliminary issue, plus those of 
the members of N.F.B.A. and their 
non-canner principals. The directory 
also included locations and phone 
numbers of all the T1 Chicago 
hotels and clubs, a map of downtown 
Chicago, floor plans of the exhibit 
locations, and phone numbers of the 
various information and registration 
centers. The ay was published 
by courtesy of the Chicago Conven- 
tion Bureau. The editorial and pro- 
duction supervision of copy repared 
by the three sponsor associations was 
carried out by the N.C.A. Informa- 
tion Division. Distribution was made 
punter directly to the Convention 

otels. 


The Information Division also pro- 
duced the official N. C. A. Convention 
Program—24 pages giving agenda de- 
tails of the several program sessions 
held by the Association, as well as 
daily hour-by-hour records of the 
principal events of the over-all Con- 
vention. 


A Handbook of Canned Food Sta- 
tistics, by the N. C. A. Divi- 
sion 0 tatistics, also was made 
available to each of the canner firms 
— the Convention. This pub- 
lication furnished the supply and de- 
mand situation for major canned food 
— distribution of the annual pack 

can sizes; January 1 canners’ and 
distributors’ stocks; retail and whole- 
sale price indexes; farm prices; per 
capita consumption data; and other 
pertinent statistics important in the 
operation of a canning business. 


The N.C.A. Research Laboratories 
also issued, for distribution at the 
Convention, a bulletin entitled Dietetic 
Canned Foods. Its purpose was to 
pes general background informa- 
ion about dietetic canned foods and 
their nutritional significance, to pro- 
vide the medical profession, the pub- 
lic and the canning industry with 
specific data obtained on dietetic 


canned foods as the result of the 

nutrition studies, and to point out for 

canners and other interested parties 

some of the precautions necessary in 

~ roduction and marketing of these 
8. 
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Dr. Ira l. Somers Named 
Assistant Director of Lab 


Appointment of Dr. Ira I. Somers as 
Assistant Director of the N.C.A. West- 
ern Branch Laboratory at Berkeley, 
Calif., was announced during the Con- 
vention. Dr. Somers’ work with West 
Coast members on a wide variety of 

roblems is well known. He has n 
identified with N. C. A. research for 11 
ears. His assignment as Assistant 

irector takes effect March 1. 


Dr. Somers was born in 1916 at 
Garland, Utah. In his early years he 
assisted three brothers in running the 
farm for their widowed mother. He 
was graduated in 1936 from Utah 
State Agricultural College, at Logan, 
Utah, with a B.S. degree, N 
majored in plant physiology and wi 
chemistry and bacteriology as a minor. 
During the summers he gained prac- 
tical experience in five Utah canneries 
as head of the quality control staff of 
the Rocky Mountain Packing Corpora- 
tion. Also, during school, he was an 
assistant in the USDA Plant Pathol- 
ogy Laboratory at an and was in 
charge of this unit during his senior 
year. 

In 1942, Dr. Somers completed his 
work on a research fellowship for his 
Ph.D. de from Rutgers University 
at New Brunswick, N. J., and in Feb- 
ruary that Fa joined the N.C.A. 
staff at San Francisco. 

His first assignment there was a 
study on heat distribution in retorts 
and later he did the pioneering work 
on in-plant chlorination, and has 


worked on thermal engineering, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, and sanitation 
roblems. In 1943-44 he conducted 
wo-day training courses for factory 
personnel covering the — of food 
processing and the operation of proc- 
essing equipment. He was one of the 
contributors and editors of the book 
Sanitation for the Food Preservation 
Industries and is author of several 
articles in the scientific literature. Dr. 
Somers has just recently organized a 
special Technical Information Service 
in the Berkeley Laboratory for the use 
of N.C.A. members. He was active in 
the recent West Coast — pro- 
gram, representing the staff in the 
supervision of construction in Berkeley 
and the handling of details with the 
architects and West Coast Build- 
ing Subcommittee. 


His experience in practical canning, 
and in the many phases of the Labo- 
ratory work fit him especially for the 
duties of Assistant Director. 


O. Eugene Shostrom 


News of the death on February 23 
of O. Eugene Shostrom, 58, of the 
staff of the Northwest Branch of the 
National Canners Association, was 
received during the Convention. 
Death came from a heart attack fol- 
lowing an operation. 

In his 15 sen food canning 
industry of the Northwest and Alaska 
has lost a conscientious and able 
worker who had much to do with the 
improvement of the methods of pro- 


duction of canned sea foods and the 
product itself. He had been connected 
with N.C.A. work in the Northwest 
Branch for 33% years. 


Mr. Shostrom was born near Ta- 
coma, Wash., on October 5, 1894, was 

aduated from the Universit of 

ashington, and served in orld 
War I with the Army Engineers. In 
1919, a few months after establish- 
ment of the Northwest Branch of 
N. C. A. in Seattle, he served as a 
sanitary ins r in the Alaskan sal- 
mon canneries. In the fall of that 
ear he joined the laboratories of the 
ranch and served in its scientific 
work and inspection service continu- 
ously up to the time of his death. 


With other members of the North- 
west staff, he was associa in sev- 
eral lines of pioneering work, includ- 
ing vacuum in canned foods, compo- 
sition and food value of canned sal- 
mon, iodine content of salmon, and 
effect of sulphur compounds in the 
canning of fruits and berries. 


Mr. Shostrom also designed an in- 
strument for determining the hard- 
ness of the bones in canned salmon, 
which in many cases has an important 
part in determining the species. He 
devised a method which has been 
used widely in the reconditioning of 
canned sea foods. For more than 20 
years he was in charge of the sea 
food inspection laboratory of the 
Northwest Branch. During World 
War II, when at times 80 percent of 
the American canned salmon 1 
was set aside for use by the U. 8. 
government, Mr. Shostrom and his 
associates worked closely on inspec- 
tion of government purchases, 
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